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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

John the Ponderer’s “ barmy noddle” appears to be “ working prime.” We he 
ed.” The following is John’s brief but emphatic aceount of himself: “ In short, Sir, I 
AM AN ORIGINAL THINKER!” Now, if John the Ponderer had dipt deeper into the 
“‘ genuine anglicisrn” than éither Burke or Johnson, he could not have written five 
words of more delicious music to our Kditorial ears, than “ J amt an original thinker.” 

With regard to our very friend The: Reviewer, of whose peregrinations we 
were led to form certain ing conjectures, while dubitating, = . 

Sive per INHOSPITALEM 
we rejoice to certify all whom it may, or shall, concerns that, instead of his having éét 
she was enjoying refreshing slumbers somniferous pages of a portly quatto : 

So that, ‘* when the mists of October have rifled the thorn,” our readersamay teasons. 


Our Portobello Correspondent .is indefatigable. . Unfortunately, however, He 
cannot publish her verses. cot 


Wilbraham Wagstaf,{T ipstaff is, we suspect, the true reading,) than whom, we have 
seldom seen a daller fellow . to wit, is Obviously sore familiar with the interior 
of a ing house, than with the ‘* Paradise of Coqnettes,” whiclr he has, with so little 
invention skill, attempted to delineate. Dear Wilbraham! the first wag that hap- 
withal to sober and honest wits make no pretensions. | 


Whenever we find on our table a letter si “ Civis,” we instantly seize the in- 
truder with our formidable parlour fi commit it to the flames. In the while 
course of our lives, we never knew « “ Civis” write intelligibly on any thing, except 
Cleaning and fulzie.” 


in which the incidents should be natural and a riate, would render it better adapted 
to our purpose. Will the author have the goodness 


The “ Dumb Poet” is pretty cleverly written, bat we think lacks interest, aid in- 
—_— 
The lines written on seeing the Roman Catholic fete of “ the Ascension of the Virgin ' 
at Einsiedlen,” with the accompanying prose, are in retentis, as part of our corps de re- 
serve for a future Number. Bio 
We have been favoured with a very respectable poetical version of the little Dutch 
poem ented“ Blanding,” which appear our July number. The ee 
ly from want of room. 
nearly as profound taint Tf he 
had ever read the Elfrida or Caraetacus of 
ed to rhyme, may of his plagiarisms 
from the Classical J Matthie, and Dr Bloomfield, on the Holic Dialect, and the 
| some of our literary dons can boast of. We have no intentio.  <laughter the animal 
Bos.” We don’t can: a “ particle” for 
that sort of fun. De carteris nil nisi—silentinm. pt 
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“« Mi piricus,” on the “ Plagiarisms of Edinburgh Authors,” awaits the orders 
of Pepi ng We must not suffer ourselves to be led on the ice. if he will fa- 
your us with a private call, we shall satisfy him, that we possess more of this dangerous 
sort of knowledge than he appears willing to give us credit for. We understand all his 
hints perfectly ; and so would otier people too ! 


We entreat our Friend “* Physicus,”” whose paper on “ the Ant” adorns this Number, 
to diedae us with some of his felicitous sketches on the natural history of ““ THE Wasp.” 


The Letter addressed to the Editor on the ** Present State of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh” contains some strong remarks, and alludes to certain alleged 
facts of rather a ticklish nature. In the existing state of our own knowledge, wuss 
not venture to publish the letter of our Correspondent, who, moreover, appears a great 
deal more caustic in his observations than the nature of the subject requires: He is 
surely either an Oxonian or a Glaswegian. 


“ Ajax Flagellifer” is a very jocose fellow, who, from his gigantic size and known 
prowess, (if we are right in our conjectures,) would be rather heavy metal for any dozen 
of ** the loaves and fishes’ men, with whom we have the honour to be acquainted. 
He is not quite so formidable with his pen. 


More authentic and original “ Clerical Anecdotes” are forthcoming for the amuse- 
ment of our readers. 


Our friend ‘* Episcopus” asks us, “* What have the clergy of the Scottish church 
achieved in science or literature, which can suffer comparison with the labours of Barrow, 
Clarke, Berkeley, Butler, Lardner, Warburton, Hurd, Horsley, Paley, besides a mighty 
array of hardly inferior names in the sister hierarchy?” Mr ******* will have 
the goodness to answer the question. Sir John Sinclair, patriot that he is, would throw 
the Statistical Account alone into the Scottish scale, never doubting that it would cause 
the whole weight of the English Hierarchy, Bishops, Deans, Rectors, Curates, and all, 
instantly to kick the beam. 


A Highland Correspondent has favoured us with a ‘‘ Letier on Smuggling,” in which 
he talks of ‘* Distilding Time!” Is the Celt, contrary to the general run of his coun- 
trymen, a bit of a wag ? or has he simply omitted the word “ against 2” 


“ An Essay on Perspicuity of Style,” by one of “ The Children of the Mist,” is too 


to he lost :—the author is, however, a sly rogue, and must not suppose that he is 
north-born than ourselves. . 


It is not pleasant, we admit, to ride on the crupper. This is all we have to say to 
The Cavalier.” 


“* Classicus” inquires if Exernfoace, the epithet constantly applied te Apollo by 
Homer, means, that the God of Light, Physic, and Poetry, abe shot with a long 
bow? Responde, tector benevole, | 


Oar Greenock friend shall hear from us by and bye. We have really not been able 
as yet to overtake the perusal of his “‘ Tale.” Mais cela viendra avec le temps. 


_ What, in the name of all the Nine, is the author of the “ Plaid of the North” do- 
ing? Has he not yet put the finishing touches to the ‘+ Stalwart Knight of Elderslie ?” 


The ingenious author of “ Edina” must still keep on the Qué vive. 


If, in this enumeration, the papers of any of our friends have escaped notice, we en- 
treat them to regard the omission as merely accidental. The public, we hope, have no 
reason to complain of us. Kach of our three last Numbers has gone more or less 
beyond the allotted quantity of letter-press,—the present to the extent of half a sheet. 
What can we do more to vary our literary landscape ? o> ott 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, 
AND PICTURESQUE TOUBIN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 


(Concluded from p. 108.) 


At length we reach the third vo- 
lume, and fancy ourselves giddy as 
we gaze from the height of the match- 
less cathedral of Strasbourg. But 
here again we must remonstrate with 
the author; for Strasbourg should 
have been packed up with the preced- 
ing volume—thus rendering the ac- 
count of France complete in the two 
first. Mr Dibdin seems to have been 
delighted with his stay at this cele- 
brated city and university, notwith- 
standing the thermometer was some- 
times at 93°, and he was obliged to 
walk uncovered in the streets, “ with 
an umbrella over his head,” to pro- 
tect him from the itive heat, and 
his hat before his face “ to. protect 
him from reflected heat!” ‘ Mor- 
talibus nihil arduum est.” In_his 
visits to old libraries and cathedrals, 
Mr Dibdin met with the most un- 
bounded confidence. At one time he 
is alone in the public library, listen- 
ing to the charity children rehearsing 
the hymn of Martin Luther, while 
the cooling zephyrs steal in at the 
opened latticed windows, and his very 
memoranda papers are tinted with the 
varied colours of the stained glass! 
At another time, he is regaling at the 
well replenished table of Madame 
Franes, who closes her shutters to 
keepout thesolstitial ray, and sprinkles 

floor with rose-water, to refresh 
the wearied Bibliographer. After 
‘inner, the whole party stroll toward 


the spot where Gutenberg is supposed 
to have made his first experiments in 
the art of printing. 


‘“*On returning from this agreeable 
evening stroll, (says Mr Dibdin,) while we 
were discoursing upon different topics, 
chiefly political, one of my companions, 
Professor “ * *, stopped for some 
two or three seconds, and with rather a 
decided gripe of the arm, an.. with great 
emphasis and sincerity of manner, ex- 
claimed,—‘ My friend, it is in your 
COUNTRY where liberty is to be found; 
PRESERVE it, therefore, I entreat you.’ ” 


The copperplates scattered about 
the account of Strasbourg are equal 
to their precursors. But the portrait 
of the Elder Schweigheuser, given in 
the author’s description of Baden, 
strikes us as incomparably character- 
istic and faithful ; while the author's 
account of the oriGINAL is not less 

leasing and interesting. Baden de- 
ights us much ; it seems to be full 
of beauties, natural and acquired. 
When we next visit it, we hope we 
shall fall in with the venerable 
** Master-singer and his niece.” See 
p- 109. 
- But it is at Stuttgart that our au- 
thor cuts the most conspicuous figure, 
and performs his first, and his great-~ 
est act of Bibliographical diplomacy. 
Here it was that two editions of Vir- 

i, for the pomoasien of which Lord 
pencer had been sighing for the last 
twenty years, were borne off in tri- 
umph by the reverend tourist,—not, 
however, without a good deal of cau- 
tious, and sometimes almost hopeless, 
renewal of projets and contre-projets. 
Mr Dibdin borrows point lave, and 
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goes to court unfrocked upon the 
evening of the Sabbath. He sees the 
queen, converses with her, and then 
with her husband, his majesty of 
Wirtemberg. The conversation be- 
tween the aa and our author is a 
good specimen of ag dealing on 
both sides. The affair is thus told in 
the author’s own words. 


“ When it came to my turn to be ad- 
dressed, the king at once asked, ‘ If I had 
not been much gratified with the books in 
the public library, and particularly with the 
two ancient editions of Virgil?’ I merely 
indicated an assent to the truth of this re~ 
mark, waiting for the contlusioh to be 
drawn from the premises. ‘ There has 
been some mention made to me (resumed 
his majesty) about a proposed exchange on 
the part of Lord S~—, for these two an- 
cient editions, which appear to be wanting 
in his lordship's own magnificent collection. 
For my part, I see no objection to the final 
aque of this business, if it can be 

aoe terms satisfactory to all par- 
ties.’ This was the very point to which I 
was so anxious to bring the conference. I 
replied coolly and unhesitatingly, ‘ That it 
was precisely as his majesty had observed, 
that his own collection was strong in Bibles, 
but co ively weak in ancient classics, 
and that a diminution of the latter would 
not be of material consequence, if, m lieu 
of it, there could be an increase of the for- 
mer, so a3 to carry it well nigh towards 
perfection ; that, in whatever way the ex- 
change was effected, whether by money or 
by books, in the first instance, it would 
doubtless be his majesty’s desire to direct 
the application of the one or the other to 
the completion of his 7?eological Collection.’ 

replied, ‘ He saw no ob- 
jection whatever to the proposed exchan 
and left the forms of carrying it rs 
ecution with his head librarian, Mr Le 
Bret.’ Having gained my point, it only 
remained to make my bow. The king 
the remainder of the 

followed by the 

eT majesty distinctly tell 
veneral Allan, in the English language, 
* that she could never forget her reception in 
England ; that the days spent there were 
i her life, and that 

she hoped, before she died, again to visit 
our country.’ She even expressed ‘ grati- 


she had been received and entertained in 


‘* The heat had now become almost un- 
supportable, as, for the reason before as- 
signed, every window and dver was shut. 
However, this inconvenience, if it was 
severe, was luckily of short duration. A 
little after nine their majesties retired to- 
wards the door by which they had entered, 
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which, as it was re-opened, presented, in 
the back-ground, the attendants waiting to 
receive them. The king and queen then 
saluted the circle, and retired. In ten 
minutes we had all retreated, and were 
breathing the pure air of heaven. I pre- 
ferred walking home, and called upon M. 
Le Bret in my way. It was about half 
past nine only, but that philosophical Bib. 
liographer was about retiring to rest. He 
received me, however, with a joyous wel- 
come, re-trimmed his lamp, complimented 
me upon the success of the negotiation, 
and teld me that I might now depart in 
peace from Stuttgart, for that ‘ the affair 
a be considered as settled.’ pp. 176, 
71. 

We think the subjoined note is ab- 

solutely necessary to “ put the colo- 
hon” (as Mr D. sometimes phrases 
it) to the above story. 

“ For the sake of juxta-position, I 
will here mention the SEQUEL, as briefly 
as may be. The ‘ affair? was far from 
being at that time * settled.” But, on 
reaching Manheim, about to cross the 
Rhine, on my retarn to Paris, I found a 
long and from my bib- 
iographical correspondent at Stuttgart, 
which seemed to bring the matter to a final 
and desirable issue. * So many thousand 
frances had been upon ; there only 
wanted a well bound copy of the Biblio- 
graphical Decameron to boot ;—and the 
Virgils were to be considered as his Lord- 
ship’s property !' Mr Hamilton, our Charge 
d’ Affaires, had authority to pay the money, 
and I walked instantly to Arfaria’s, pur- 
chased a copy of the work in question, 
(which happened to be there, in Mo- 
rocco binding,) and desired my valet to get 
ready to start the next morning, by three 
or four o'clock, to travel post to Stutt- 
gart; from whence he was ‘not to return 
without bringing the vrre1Ls, in the same 
carriage which would convey him and the 
Decameronic volumes. Charles Rohfritsch 
immediately prepared to set out of his 
jeurney. He left Manheim at three in the 
morning ; travelled without intermission to 
Stuttgart,—perhaps fourseore or ninety 
miles from thence—put up at his old quar- 
ters, Zum Waldhorn, (see p. 13, ante, 
Waited upon M. Le Bret with a letter, 
the Morocco tomes—RECEIVED THE ViIR~ 
GILs—and pre for his return to Man- 
heim—whi he reached by two on 
the following morning. I had told him, 
(as Louvois told Chamillo, see p. 8, anfé,) 
that, at whatever hour he arrived, he was 
to make his way into my chamber. He 
did as he was desired. * LES VOILA,’ 
exclaimed he, on placing the two volumes 
hastily upon the table,‘ Ma foi, Mon- 
sieur, c’est ceci une dréle d’affaire; ihy aje 
ne sqai pas combien de lieues que j'ai tra, 

pour deux anciens livres qui ne Va 
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lent pas & mes yeux le tiers d’un Napo- 
leon !’ I readily forgave him all this saucy 
heresy, and almost hugged the volumes, on 
finding them upon my table. They were 
my constant travelling companions through 
France to Calais; and when [ shewed the 
Adam Virgil to M. Van Praet, at Paris, 
‘ Enfin, (remarked he, as he turned over 
the broad-margined and loud-crackling 
leaves,) voila un livre dont j’ai beaucoup 
entendu parler, mais que je n’ai jamais 
vu!’ These words sounded as sweet me- 
lody to my ears! But I will unfeignedly 
declare, that the joy which crowned the 
whole was, when I delivered both the 
books into the hands of their present NOBLE 
OWNER, with whom they will doubtless 
find their FINAL RESTING PLACE.” 


But we must hasten on, as we have 
but just crossed the Rhine,—and it is 
yet five or six hundred miles to Vien- 
na. We cannot, however, quit Stutt- 
gart, dull and dreary as it seems to be, 
without noticing the series of beauti- 
ful wood-cuts from the Faustus of 
Goéthe, infinitely preferable, in our 
estimation, to the horrible “ drolle- 
ries” (as they are called) which encir- 
cle a part of Strasbourg cathedral,— 
and to obtain correct drawings of 
which, our author was obliged to ne- 
gotiate, through his friend the young~ 
er Schweigheuser, with the mayor 
and corporation of Strasbourg. He 
rejoices, however, that they are more 
numerous and more faithful than 
what Cicognara has given of the same 
subject, in his splendid folio volumes 
of Continental Antiquities. Of other 
embellishments at Stuttgart, the Cru- 
cifix, and the Representation of the 
Trinity from a Psalter of the 12th 
century, are the most deserving of 
attention. At Ulm, we have a view 
of the famous Minster—and a very 
amusing account of a certain Professor 
Veesenmeyer, whose pipe was as long 
as himself,—somewhere about five 
feet,—and whose hard«hearted love of 
his own library would not allow of 
Mr Dibdin’s making any impression, 
even upon either of his Patient Gri- 
sels, that is to say, upon two rare and 
old éditions which he —— of 
that popular tale. We think all the 
Professor's Latin notes to our author 
might have been spared, and really wish 
Mr Dibdin had stopped a day or two 
longer at Ulm, We beg leave to sub- 
mit te our learned political readers 
the following extract from a misera~ 
bly printed chap-book, called Alma- 
nach Historique nommé Le Messager 
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Roiteux, which our author bought on 
a stall on a market day. 


longtems la substance et l’ex- 
istence de cet empire est un probléme pour 
bien des hommes instruits. Aprés plus de 
vingt ans d’une guerre gigantesque et con- 
tinuelle, elle a viancu la France sa rivale ; 
soutenu, avec reconnaissance, par son or, 
d'autres potentats de I’Europe, pour com- 
battre avec elle, et laisse & peine apperce- 
voir une indice de son propre épuissement, 
tandis que d’autres états du continent se 
reposent exténués. [Elle entretient une 
armée de terre excellente et éprouvée, égale 
a la meilleure qui existe dans tout autre 
empire de l'Europe, et en outre une im- 
mense marine, contre laquelle toutes les 
flottes réunies du monde ne pourraient lut- 
ter, ni par la force, ni par la manceuvre ; 
et cependant il a été prédit dés longtems, 
que ces énormes efforts précipiteraient la 
Grande-Bretagne dans l’abime. Elle re- 

sur Ja large fondation de sa dette pub~ 
ique, aussi ferme, aussi fiére, aussi sire, 
que peuvent l’étre d’autres états sur leurs 
riches trésors.” Sign. D. 3. 


On the summit of the tower of Ulm 
cathedral, our author saw, for the first 
time, the Danube flowing rapidly in a 
narrow bed ; but he does not appear 
to have paid it so much homage as he 
did to the Rhine, seen for the first time 
from the summit of Stras cathe- 
dral ; consult p. 20. From Ulm Mr 
Dibdin went direct to Augshourg, 
and took up his quarters (according 
to his own account) at one of the 
most magnificent hotels in Europe! 
—called The Three Negroes, At 
Augsbourg our author runs riot in 
the Picture Gallery, as well as in the 
Public Library. The number of 
paintings by the old German masters 
quite amaze and delight him,—appa- 
rently with good reason; for we are 
among those who profess our venera~ 
tion tor early and great masters of the 
German school,—Burgmair, Amber- 
ger, the two Holbeins, Cranach, and, 
above all, Atsert Durer. The en- 


ved portrait of Melancthon, from 
y tna is equally new and estima- 
ble in the graphic world ; but surely 
the eyes are teo much distended ? At 
our author completes his 
next great piece of bibliographical 
diplomacy,—carrying away the 

blie li some exceedingly va- 
uable books,—and quitting the town 
with the Polish Bible of Prince Rad- 
zivil, and the first Horace, in his tra- 
velling carriage. We love Professors 
Beysilag. and May exceedingly ; and 
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consider them very faithful guardians 
of the public property committed to 
their fom Doubtless, however, 
they applied the monies received from 
our author to the honourable uses for 
which such sums were intended. Mr 
Dibdin found unquestionable traces 
of stereotype printing at Augsbourg as 
early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and purchased an original 
block, (supposed to be of -tree,) 
which measured a foot and a half in 
length, by one foot in breadth. The 
block he considers to be 300 years old ; 
of a portion of this he has given us 
an impression ; beauties it no doubt 
possesses in his eyes, but to us they 
are imperceptible. 

At Munich, Mr Dibdin appears to 
have staid as long as he did at Rouen. 
Indeed, what Rouen is in old houses 
and churches, Munich seems to be in 
old books and pictures. Such a mé- 
lange of wood-cutsand copperplates, * 


* One of the ** hebdomadal journals,” 
before alluded to, in criticising an engrav- 
ing of a Dead Christ, in the lap of the Fa- 
ther, in the public library at Munich, up- 
on which there had been a MS. coeval 
date of 1462, thought that Mr Dibdin was 
an utter ignoramus in the antiquity of sub- 
jects of this kind, and recommended him 
(whom he knew, and not believed, to live 
at Kensington) to look at a similar subject 
painted upon an old oaken el, in Ken. 
sington palace, which had belonged to Mar- 
garet, the wife of James IV. of Scotland. 
Now, in the first place, the reverend author 
was not talking of paintings of this na- 
ture, but he noticed the above, as an earl 
engraving, probably the first of its kind, 
upon copper, which had escaped the re- 
searches of Zani, Strutt, and the eminently 
learned Ottley. In the second place, the 
reviewer, or critic, or journalist, (or what- 
ever name delight him best,) might have 
been satisfied, on the ground of antiquity, 
with the illumination at Stuttgart, from a 
psalter of the 12th century, unless he fan- 
cied oil painting upon pannel tu be ante- 
rior to body-colour painting upon vellum. 
We make no doubt, that the subject in 
question may be seen, of the earliest pe- 
riods, both in oil and in water colours, in 
half the monastic libraries of Germany. 
There is nothing more di ing to us 
than this ** bow-wow” sort of criticism 
this s ing tone, under the affectation 
of superior knowledge, and a more widely 
extended research. This 
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of almost every description, whiclr 
are crowded into the pages relating to 
this city, we never before had the 
good fortune to cast our eyes upon! 
Such bizarrerie, in the way of art, is 
quite unprecedented ; and we think 

e reverend author may bet and back 
these monsters against any thing in 
the pages of his own previous publi- 
cations, or in those of Messrs Heine- 
ken and Ottley. A beautiful contrast 
to these trightful subjects appears at 
p- 255, in the group of market-people 
at Munich. 

The lists of MSS. and printed books 
here are extensive and valuable. The 
account of the original prayer books 
of Albert Durer and Lucas Cranach, 
that is, books of devotion, with mar- 
gins adorned by the drawings of those 
eminent masters, will be read with no 
common interest; but more to our 
taste are the four folio volumes, con- 
taining the seven penitential psalms, 
of which one Gaspar Ritter, of the 
16th century, was the binder. Our 
author’s account of the curators of the 
library, and of two booksellers of the 
names of Stoeger and Von Fischeim, 
is very amusing. We think the wor- 
thy Baron Von Moll a very droll sort 
of gentleman, although we do not 
mean to doubt the authenticity of his 
story about Bonaparte and Marshal 
Lasnes ; see p. 308. The letter of 
Professor Hesse is quite an unique. Mr 
Dibdin performed a third act of his 
Bibliographigal drama at Munich. He 
secured the Greek Hours, printed by 
Aldus in 1497, in very small $2mo, 
and the folio Mentetin German Bible, 
each for the “ noble cabinet in St 
James’s Place.” 

Our author at length quits Munich, 
and makes a digression, for Freysing, 
Landshut, and Salzburg, in his route 
to the capital of Austria. The for- 
mer of these places contains a crypt, 
so tempting on the score of its anti- 
quity and ugliness, that we are fa- 
voured with two very aoe and 
very beautifully execu copper= 
es of the pillars of this crypt. In 
way to Freysing, Mr Dibdin thus 


ind a feeling, in which we go 
along with him toto corde. 


grey and chill, 


“The morning was 


when we left the Schwartzen Adlen ; but as 
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we saw Freysing, (the second stage,) si- 
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tuated upon a commanding eminence, at a 
considerable distance. In our way to 
Garching, the river Zser and the plains of 
Hohenlinden lay to the right; upon each 
of which, as I gazed, I could not but 
think alternately of Morravu and CaMP- 
BELL. You will readily guess wherefore. 
The former won the memorable battle of 
Hohenlinden,—fought in the depth of win- 
ter,—by which the Austrians were com- 
pletely defeated, and which led to the trea- 
ty of Luneville; and the latter, (that is, 
our Thomas Camphell,) celebrated that 
battle in an Ode,—of which I never knew 
how to speak in sufficient terms of admi. 
ration; an ode, which seems to unite all 
the fire of Pindar, with all the elegance of 
Horace; of which parts equal Gray in 
sublimity, and Collins in pathos.” p. 325. 


We wish Mr Dibdin had staid long- 
er at Freysing, not for the sake of 
getting fusty old books from one Mr 
Mozler, but of pursuing his inquiries 
respecting the old church and the an- 
tiquities of the place. Mr Dibdin 
reached Landshut by moonlight. The 
Iugoldstadt University, and its library, 
have been transferred to this place. 
Here some very curious books are de- 
scribed, especially a complete collec- 
tion, which belonged to Eckius and 
Luther, and a copy of the Compluten- 
sian Polyglott, which had been the 
property of Demetrius Chalcondylas, 
and had been purchased by him for 
xiiij ducats. Here, too, Mr Sieben- 
kees, the librarian, showed our author 
a unique copy of Der Veis Ritter, or 
the White Knight. We have long 
thought that there is no such thing as 
uniquity,—and we think so still. 


We are now full half way to Vien- 


na. On leaving Landshut, Mr Dib- 
din darted across a country, fertile in 
its cultivation, and graced in its back- 
ground by a chain of magnificent 
mountains, many of which were capt 
with snow. At Altéting, a most cu- 
nous story is told of a church dedica- 
ted to the Black Virgin, and we shall 
take care, when we visit that spot, 
ever to enter or quit it with acrowd- 
ed congregation, The account of 
Salzburg is very interesting. This 
fine old, but now half deserted town, 
1s situated at the northern extremity 
of the Tyrol, “ in one of the most 
marvellous and romantic spots in Eu- 
Tope,—in the vicinity of lakes, moun- 
tains, torrents, trout~streams, and salt~ 
mines,’—as it is described: by our en= 
thusiastic tourist. But there was 

— more attractive” for Mr Dib- 

OL. Ix, 
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din in the library of St Peter's Mo- 
nastery, the oldest in Austria. We 
next get into a circle of monastic vi- 
sits from Salzburg to Chremsminster, 
and from thence to St Florian, Milk, 
and Gittwic. The whole of this por- 
tion of our author’s work, together 
with its fascinating embellishments, 
is quite new to British readers. 
We hardly know more amiable men, 
in their way, than Mr Harten- 
schneider, at Chremsminster, and the 
Abbot Altmann at Géttwic. The vi- 
sit to the latter place assumes almost 
a romantic air. In our opinion, Ox- 
ford has no building equal to Mdlk, 
if the plate do not flatter; and we 
would defy the head of Christ Church, 
or of Magdalen, or of Brazen Nose, or 
of Oriel, to enact the part of a hospi- 
table host and well-bred gentleman 
more thoroughly than did the su- 
perior of Géttwic monastery. We 
also doubt if their united gardens and 
cellars would produce peaches and 
wine of a more exquisite flavour, than 
what was placed before our traveller, 
at the high table in the hall of this 
monastery. 

At last we reach Vienna, and, al- 
though the pages which relate to this 
capital are full of varied, minute, in- 
teresting, and valuable information— 
although the account of the i/umina-~ 
ted MSS. and early printed books be 
copious, and, of course, of the highest 
interest to Bibliographers and Collec- 
tors; yet we must be comparatively 
brief in our review of this portion of 
Mr Dibdin’s labours. The copper- 

lates are numerous, almost to re- 
Seadennt We like and love Messrs 
Bartsch and Kopitar, who showed a 
more than ordinary attention to our 
author, by devoting the first week of 
their vacation to the furtherance of 
his researches in the library. ‘The ac- 
count of the Prater is evidently an 
elaborated performance, and parts of 
it glow and sparkle with 
art. .The Great and Little Belvidere 
are but cursorily described ; the for- 
mer seems to contain a countless col- 
lection of pictures, and the latter a 
very extraordinary collection of an- 
cientarmour. The Cathedral,of course, 
is not forgotten, and.a plate of _it is 
added, (being a reduction from a lar- 

one, ). brilliantly-exeeuted.. The 
satiation of, and criticism upon, Ca- 
nova’s famous tomb, to the memory of 
the Grand Duchess Albert, merit quo< 
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tation, but we have no room for them. 
The private mo | of the Emperor of 
Austria is particularly described, and 
as for the public or imperial library, it 
must be the Palace of Armida fitted 
up bibliographically! The earliest 
sacred text extant, in Mr Dibdin’s 
opinion, which is a fragment of the 
book of Genesis, is viewed and de- 
scribed with feelings approaching to 
rapture! The copperplate engra- 
viugs, by way of fac-similes, are full 
of interest. After visiting the monas- 
tery of Closterneuburg, about eight 
miles beyond Vienna, and where Mr 
Dibdin was tempted to offer, but in 
vain, 2000 florins for about a dozen 
old books, from the library of the 
same monastery, our author turned 
back with his heart and hopes set up- 
on Old England! Yet does he con- 
tinue to give us a very interesting ac- 
count of Ratisbon, Nuremberg, and 
Manheim, in his route homewards, 
adorned with some of the most beau- 
tiful engravings in the work. The 
Albert Durer Street, and the unknown 
portrait, the interior of two churches 
at Nuremberg, and the specimens from 
Klein’s drawings and copperplates, 
(which latter, we think, might have 
been well spared,) make the conclud- 
ing part of Mr Dibdin’s tour as bril- 
liant a sunset as the commencement, 
or morning part of it, is allowed to 
have been “ cloudless.” 

We had got thus far when we re- 
ceived the additional plates, not com- 
— at the time of publication. Mr 

ibdin really seems to have no mercy 
upon his own purse, which we hope is 
more capacious than that of the general- 
ity of publishing travellers. Of these 
plates, the vignette group of women 
at prayers, the Hotel de Ville at Stutt- 
gart, and the Halt of Pilgrims to 
Gdttwic Monastery, are perfectly ex- 
quisite. Whatever the author may 
have done for himself, whether on the 
score of fortune or of fame, he has 
been a kind and liberal benefactor to 
the brethren of the spunna. Only a 
word or two more, and we have done. 
Justice demands the mention of fail- 
ate errors, as wellas of excellences. 

e admit, on a revision of our la- 
ours, that they are of a friendly com- 
ewer, because, we think, a of 

onesty and of patriotic feeling 
mingles itself in the exercise of our 
functions, as just critics. Here isa 
gentleman, and a clergyman, of re- 
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putation and character, embarking in 
the hazardous experiment of a lo 

and fatiguing journey, to the chief 
cepitals of France and Germany, for 
the sake of making his countrymen 
acquainted with the “ bibliographical, 
antiquarian, and picturesque” trea- 
sures in each, He carries with him 
an artist, not of widely extended fame, 
but an experimentalist, yet an able, 
diligent, and, in the end, surprisingly 
successful artist. He spares no ex- 
pence—entertains him sometimes, it 
should seem, en prince—and they 
move on, lovingly and profitably to- 
eran He is afterwards paid for his 
abours, both abroad and at home, and 
thus this arduous and elaborate per- 
formance comes before the public, to 
excite its notice, and to claim its pro- 
tection. Throughout the whole text, 
there is nothing which militates against 
the canons of good taste and good prin- 
ciples. ‘The author is always casting a 
fond and “lingering look behind,” upon 
the white cliffsof hisowncountry~and 
the moon, which shines brightly over 
his head at Vienna, is doubly brilliant 
and beautiful, from the reflection that 
his family and friends, at home, may 
be gazing on it at the same time! 
Wherever he goes, the milk of good 
humour is still flowing in his veins. 
He has no fierce national antipathies 


‘to indulge ; but, with the steadiest at- 


tachment to the Jaws and religion of 
his own country, he mingles with his 
fellow creatures, as being, equally with 
himself, ‘‘ animated and upheld by 
one and the sAME power, and hoping 
that att may be benefited by a re- 
liance upon its goodness and bounty.” 
Vol. I. 184. 

On the score of absolute infurma- 
tion, chiefly for books, and in a great 
measure for architecture, these vo- 
lumes cannot fail to be referred to by 
the future autiquary and collector. 

The work might have been, doubt- 
less, much compressed. Many traits 
of character (although interesting in 
themselves) might have been omit- 

ogies ; though we sho 
have lost the raciness , it were, of 
the performance. The style, too, is 
not to be imitated ; by this we do not 
mean that it is inimitable, yet it be- 
comes Mr It is. 
quite original, and generally lively ; 
and we should be sorry to press ap- 
pear in a different dress. Many notes 
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(that amiable failing of a bibliogra- 
phical mind !) might have been prun- 
ed down to more readable dimensions, 
and the fervour of individual panegy- 
rics frequently abated, The engra- 
vings likewise may be thought to in- 
trude too much upon the reader’s at- 
tention. But here comes the recol- 
lection of that perverse determination 
(no doubt carried into effect ere now) 
of pesTroyine these plates, and the 
equally eae one of never repub- 
lishing the text! Wesuppose, however, 
that all this is done with a thorough 
knowledge of its beneficial results in 
past instances. And thus, borrowing 
the quaint phraseology so frequently 
adopted by our author, “‘ take we our 
hearty farewell of” the Reverend 
Tuomas ! 


ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS 
OF TACITUS. 


Tue fragments that have happily 
come down tous of the writings of 
Tacitus, must ever remain unrivalled 
as historical compositions. Not onl 
do they display an accuracy of meant 
and an exercise of sound judgment 
unknown to ancient historians, but 
they bear in every line proofs of a de- 
gree of acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and of an extent of labour in fi- 
nishing the composition, which no 
modern historian has approached. 
This proud pre-eminence may be 
partly ascribed to his choice of a pe- 
riod fresh in men’s recollection, but 
much more to the singular character 
of the writer. Mr Gibbon’s digres- 
sion to celebrate his favourite model 
is highly interesting: ‘“ Before he 
gave himself to the public, he calmly 
waited till his genius had attained its 
full maturity, and he was more than 


years of age, when a grateful re- 


| for the memory of the virtuous 
cola, extorted from him the most 
early of those historical compositions 
which will delight and instruct the 
most distant rity. After mak- 
ing a trial of his strength in the life 
of Agricola, and the description of 
Germany, he conceived and at length 
of Rome, in thirty books, 
fall of Nero to the 
of Nerva. The administration of 
Nerva introduced an age of justice 
and prosperity, which Tacitus had 
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destined for the occupation of his old 
age ; but when he took a nearer view 
of his subject, judging, perhaps, that 
it was a more honourable, or a less 
invidious office, to record the vices 
of past tyrants, than to celebrate the 
virtues of a reigning monarch, he 
chose rather to relate, under the 
form of Annals, the actions of the 
four immediate successors of Augus- 
tus. To collect, to dispose, and to 
adorn a series of fourscore years, in 
an immortal work, every sentence of 
which is pregnant with the deepest 
observations and the most lively 
images, was an undertaking suffi- 
cient to exercise the genius of T'aci- 
tus himself during the greatest part 
of his life.” 

Tacitus was probably born in the 
reign of Claudius, which terminated 
in October of the year 54, for about 
the year 76 he married the daughter 
of Agricole. ‘The affectionate ac- 
count of Agricola’s life was his first 
publication, but it is manifest, from 
the inimitable introduction to that 
elegant a of biography, that he 
was, at the time of publication, en- 
gaged in writing his history. The 
introduction we may suppose to have 
been the last part of each work which 
he finished ; hence the introduction 
to the life of Agricola makes mention 
of Nerva as Cesar, while the introduc- 
tion to the history alludes to him as 
no longer mortal. Tacitus must 
therefore have published his life of 
Agricola after the adoption of Trajan 
and before the death of Nerva, as a 
relief from the greater work in which 
he was at the same time engaged. 
The elaborate essay on the boundaries, 
manners, and tribes, of the Germans, 
ought probably to be dated after the 
publication of the history, and before 
the composition of the Annals. He 
says in that work: “‘ We have seen 
Velleda long regarded by the Ger- 
mans in the reign of Vespasian, with 
divine reverence.” ‘This fact Tacitus 
has recorded in the very commence- 
ment of Vespasian’s reign, we may 
therefore more naturally apply the 
allusion to his history of the fact, 
than to the fact itself. In another 
part of the essay, Tacitus mentions 
the second consulship of the Emperor 
Trajan. This only proves that it was 
gen in the reign of Trajan. 

Annals were evidently his last 
work. Tacitus was upwards of 63 
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years of age when Hadrian obtained 
the empire, and it is not unlikely 
that he lived during the greater part 
of that emperor’s reign. 

The felicity of the circumstances in 
which Tacitus wrote is singularly 
striking. From the death of Augus- 
tus, to the accession of Nerva, a pe- 
riod of about eighty-two years, the 
only respiration from capricious and 
turbulent tyranny was during the 
twelve years in which Vespasian and 
his son ‘Titus reigned; and Vespa- 
sian’s reign is stained with the execu- 
tion of Helvidius Priscus, the pride 
and glory of the enthralled empire, 
and a senator who had been respected 
. even by the swinish Vitellius. From 
the death of Domitian to the acces- 
sion of Commodus, a period of 84 
years, “‘the vast extent of the Ro- 
man empire,’’ as Mr Gibbon has ele- 
gantly and extravagantly expressed it, 
*‘was governed by absolute power, 
under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom.” ‘l'acitus was born in the 
middle of the former period, and com- 
posed all his writings in the latter 
riod. He heard his father and his 
father’s friends relate their experience 
or their observation of the remorse- 
less hypocrisy of Tiberius, of the ca- 
pricious fury of Caligula, and of the 
unfeeling sottishness of Claudius ; he 
was himself capable of remarking the 
character of the last years of Nero’s 
reign, the eventful course of his three 
short-lived successors, and the pro- 
gress of Vespasian to tranquillize the 
empire ; he advanced through vari- 
ous gradations of public offices in the 
successive reigns of Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian. Accurately and feel- 
ingly did he mark the dark principles 
of tyranny, and the various motives 
of its patient subjects, during the fif- 
teen years that Domitian exercised a 
savage and timid temper. The in- 
stant he had emerged from this terri- 
fic oppression, he began to write its 
history. The full contrast of the pe- 
riod in which he now breathed, and 
its clear assurance of settled tranquil- 
lity, gave him unlimited freedom of 
narration and animadversion. Had 
‘Tacitus been born at an earlier period, 
the extension of tyranny, coeval with 
his life, would have prevented or de- 
stroyed his writings; had he been 
bern at a later period, he would have 


had no nal experience to give 
truth spirit to his delineations. 
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But not so striking was the seasona- 
bleness of the time, as was the fitness 
of the genius of Tacitus. Penetrating 
and philosophical in his observations 
and researches, he discovered the hid- 
den springs of human conduct, and 
traced the operations of conflicting 
passions. Catching the expressive 
features of character and the decisive 
incidents of narrative, with the inspir- 
ed felicity of poetry, he described 
them with the unvarnished fidelity of 
history. His style corresponds to his 
severity of discrimination and accura- 
cy of description. Every sentence, 
every word, is fully tasked, and fully 
performs its task. When you read 
Tacitus you listen not to tedious tales 
and winding explanations, but you fix 
your eye on a panoramic picture. 
Foolish and mischievous have been 
thedreams respecting the various styles 
in which history may be written. 
There is but one finished style, and 
that is a style in which every word is 
full of meaning, and not one word re- 
dundant. This style requires great la- 
bour, and great by ge- 
nius, infallibly finds and adopts it. 
The style of Tacitus has all the gra- 
phic impressiveness of Hume, and all 
the studied selection of Gibbon ; it 
never relaxes into the familiar negli- 
gence of the former, and never reels in 
the fantastical gait of the latter. Ro- 
bertson will give the English read- 
er the best illustration of Tacitus, 
yet even he falls far short of the fresh 
reality which satisfies you, that you 
- awake, and conversant with actual 
e. 
Let the attention be for 2 moment 
fixed upon the destiny of this philoso- 
hical pheenix. A nation that exhi- 
ited the powers and the virtues of 
the human mind in their proudest 
view, having subjected the world to 
their dominion, were themselves 
overpowered, and ruled, by a succes- 
siun of profligate tyrants. They next 
experienced the authority of 


‘successive despots, who felt the im- 


pulse of humanity, and respected the 
principles of justice. Then arose the 
frightful storms, which madeshipwreck 
of the Roman Empire, and 

darkness and desolation from oneend of 
the world to the other. At this day, 
after the lapse of sixteen centuries, are 
men employed in ee the de- 
tached fragments of the mighty mass. 
During the profound calm which had 
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preceded this storm, did the most ac- 
complished writer record the history 
of the mightiest nation under the in- 
fliction of the worst despotism. He 
had been personally acquainted with 
the unequalled evils of imperial tyran- 
ny, and he drew a faithful picture of 
them ; he rejoiced in the respite given 
to mankind under a milder denomina- 
tion, but with the prophetic wisdom 
of enlightened experience he foresaw 
the fearful tendency to inevitable 
ruin. ‘The plaintive grandeur of Ta- 
citus fills the mind with melancholy 
commiseration for our unhappy race ; 
his involuntary lamentations for lost 
liberty inspire a holy ardour in the 
noblest cause that interests society ; 


his electric glances at the horrors of 


oppression overwhelm our rising exe- 
crations with wonder and despair. 
The writings of Tacitus, when entire, 
and universally intelligible, were una- 
vailing. Men rushed precipitately 
into the depths of servile misery, and 
superstitious horrors. Yet the ten- 
dency of writings has been called a 
crime. The writings of Tacitus, Ti- 
berius or Domitian would have de- 
stroyed, as fatal to the stability of the 
empire. But they interrupted not 
the security of Commodus or of Ca- 
racalla. Let political enthusiasts 
know, that they may ruin themselves, 
but cannot benefit society. Even 
Brutus fought, even Tacitus wrote, 
without checking thedownward course 
of mankind. But Tacitus was no en- 
thusiast. He wrote with equal feel- 
ing and fidelity, and his writings will 
continue to delight and improve, 
while reason and truth hold. their 
sway among men. 

That the works of Tacitus have 
not been preserved entire, is the great- 
est loss which the ages of darkness 
have entailed on the world. Of six- 
teen books of Annals, embracing fifty- 
four years of unrelieved tyranny, four 
are wholly lost, and. three are muti- 
lated. We have no account of Cali- 
gula’s reign, and we want six years of 
the reign of his successor, Claudius. 
The fall of Sejanus, and the death of 
Nero, we miss. But still more grie- 
vous is the loss sustained from the 
mutilations of his finished. history. 
Of a period of twenty-eight years, we 
have only the history of three years,— 
and never did the tide of narrative 
flow so rich, so natural, and so majes- 
tic. The civil conflicts of Galba and 
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Otho, of Vitellius and Vespasian, are 
described in a style that must ever 
increase admiration, and deter compe- 
tition. Who can recollect without 
anguish, that all the events which 
marked the reigns of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, were, in like 
manner, painted by the same master- 
ly artist, and that there is not a trace 
remaining? The life of Agricola, an 
inimitable model of dignified and 
modest, yet deeply interesting bio- 
graphy, supplies part of the histori- 
cal loss. Its entire preservation con- 
tributes greatly to enhance its interest. 
We visit ruins with eager curiosity ; 
we delight to dwell on unimpaired 
mansions. 
(To be continued. ) 


ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 


Henry A1nswortu was a Separat- 
ist from the Church of England, 
about the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and belonged to that sect of 
Christians known in church history 
by the name of Brownists, though they 
themselves seem to have disavowed 
that appellation. They differed chiefly 
from other sects about church govern- 
ment, and professed to be Congrega~ 
tionalists, or what, in process of time, 
were called Independents, because, 
according to them, every church or 
congregation was independent of the 
interference or control of another in 
the management of its affairs. They 
were extremely averse to the for- 
malities of the Church of England, at- 
tempting on every occasion to ridicule 
and ica them, * and would have 
been equally hostile to the Presby- 
if they had sprung u 
in a country where it was establish 
by law. 

But while they rejected all ceremo- 
nies in the government of the church, 
they were ardent in the study of scrip- 
ture. Their theology chiefly consist-. 
ed in illustrating one passage of scrip- 
ture by another, and in expressing 
their ideas in scripture language. 
Whoever excelled in this.respect was 
reckoned “‘ mighty in the scriptures, 
and qualified to teach others. To that 
office he, was raised by the voice of 
the society, and laid it down at their 
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pleasure. ‘This was all the ordination 
among them. It is apparent that 
none could discharge the duties of 
this office well, without attending to 
the Hebrew text. Henry Jacob, who 
is said to have founded the nen eee 
dent congregationin England about 
he year 1616,* was skilled in He- 
brew ; but none excelled Henry Ains- 
worth, concerning whose merits in 
this kind of literature we propose to 
make a few remarks. 
Of this man’s onal history very 
little isknown. Where and of whom 
he was born ; what kind of education 
he received, and to what profession he 
was destined ; how he conducted him- 
self in life, or bore the troubles of his 
situation,—none has thought proper to 
record. 

While Whitgift and Bancroft filled 
the See of Canterbury, liberty of con- 
science was destroyed, and no sect 
whatever tolerated by Government ex- 
cept the Church of England. Ains- 
worth, therefore, and those of his sen- 
timents, were forced, through the bi- 

of the times, to abandon their na- 

tive land, and seek an asylum in Hol- 
land. Here they suffer —— oblo- 
uy, and were exposed to great distress. 
lnwot is said to have been under 
the necessity of acting as porter to a 
bookseller in the streets of Amsterdam, 
where he had no more than ninepence 
a-week and some boiled roots for his 


ardships and contempt were the 
consequence’ of such poverty. The 
Dutch Government looked upon the 
exiles with an unfavourable eye, not 
only from the bad accounts of them 
transmitted from England, but also 
from the hostility of Elizabeth, whom 
their High Mightinesses were unwill- 
ing to offend. Their insignificance 
alone secured them from persecution. 
After staying some time at Amster- 
dam, it is asserted by Hoornbeck, + and 
after him by Neal, that Ainsworth 
sailed to Ireland,and attempted to con- 
vert the Irish ; but we have been un- 
able to find any other authority for this 
~~ it does not seem very pro- 
e. If ever he went thither, he 
soon returned, and followed his for- 
mer occupations. 
The same uncertainty hangs over 
his death. Neal tells a story about 


_ * Orme’s Memoirs of Dr Owen, p. 69. 
+ Summa Controversiarum, p. 740. 
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his being poisoned by a Jew, who had 
lost a jewel which Ainsworth found. 
All the reward which Ainsworth 
would accept was a conference with 
some of the Rabbis about the grounds 
of their faith. The Jew promised, 
but could not perform; and the 
murder of Ainsworth was the only 
expedient which he could devise 
to free himselt' from the obligation. 
For this story there is little founda- 
tion, and we are rather inclined to 
believe what we are told by the au- 
thor of a preface to one of his posthu- 
mous works, called a ‘‘ Censure on an 
Anabaptist,” &c- and who seems to 
have been well acquainted with him. 
This person mentions that he was 
recently dead, and that he was ad- 
vanced in age and infirmities when that 
event happened, which was about the 
end of the year 1622 or the beginning 
of 1623. 

In such obscurity is the name of 
Ainsworth involved—one of the best 
scholars of his age, and whose pro- 

ess in oriental literature would have 

en very great indeed, had it been his 
sole study. As it was, he had acquired 
uncommon skill in Syriac and Chal- 
dee, but especially in Biblical and Rab- 
binical Hebrew. Whether he was in- 
debted to any Jew of those times for 
assistance in this study, we know not, 
but we are certain that it was then 
the custom of the learned to receive 
lessons in Hebrew from Jews. He 
was attracted to the study of the 
Hebrew scriptures from being teach- 
er of the English Exiled Church 
at Amsterdam, while one Francis 
Johnson was the pastor. In what 
respects these offices differed, is not 
very obvious. Perhaps Ainsworth 
expounded the scriptures, while John- 
son conducted the devotions of the 


con tion, and urged the people 
under his charge to the performance 
of religious and moral duties. 

While acting in this capacity, he 
began his labours on the Hebrew scri 
tures. He translated the Penta ? 
Psalms, and Song of Solomon, and 
wrote commentaries upon them. The 
Psalms and Song of Solomon were 
first printed in 1612, Genesis in 1616, 
Exodus in 1617, Leviticus 1618, and 
Numbers and Deuteronomy 1619. 
The whole were reprinted and col- 
lected into one volume folio, London, 
1627, and again in 1639, which edition 
is said to be scarce. By these works 
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he is now chiefly known and remem- 
bered. Of his Religious Treatises, we 
have seen his Communion of Saints, 
and an Arrow against Idolatry. They 
have been published three or four 
times. The last edition was published 
at Edinburgh, 1789, superintended, 
we have understood, by Dr Charles 
Stuart, and introduced with an account 
of the life and writings of the author, 
more satisfactory than any yet given 
to the world. 

Most of his Treatises relate to dis- 
putes with the church of England, or 
those of his own party, and have now 
lost all interest. Some of those which 
he printed before he left his native 
country may be occasionally picked 
up; but those which were printed be- 
yond seas are of very rare occurrence. 

None of his writings are of much 
value, except his translations and 
commentaries. Into these it is im- 
possible to look without a conviction 
of their excellence. On these his 
fame entirely rests, though it has al- 
ways been more widely spread on the 
Continent than this island. His 
translation of the Hebrew text into 
English is faithful to the original, 
though rather literal. It resem- 
bles the Latin versions of Pagninus 
and Montanus, though we ques- 
tion whether their as 
good as Ainsworth’s. Often, to be 
sure, his translation is rather to be 
reckoned an explanation in English 
of the original terms, than a_trans- 
lation; but that is when a literal 
translation of the original is impossible. 
A literal translation of scripture is 
more defensible than a literal transla- 
tion of a profane author. The origi- 
nai of scripture we consider as the 
word of God, and when it appears 
in our language, it would derogate 
greatly from its authority, if the pa- 
raphrases of men should be substi- 
tuted for an exact translation. 

In many es, the elegance and 
Ainsworth’s trans 
astonishing. One is surprised how 
he could _ contrived to translate 
phrases into our lan , which 
seem altogether untranslateable; phra- 
ses highly figurative, and conveying a 
pun or play upon words, which is 
more or common to original lan- 
pusges, before those who speak them 
lave made great progress in civiliza- 
tion, or been much addicted to, ab- 
Stract inquiries. | 
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In general, his translation is too 
literal, to be a fair representation of 
the original. Sometimes his desire of 
translating literally inclines him to 
retain Hebraisms, inconsistent with 
the English idiom, and betrays him 
into absurdity. Archbishop Newcome 
has more than once quoted this in- 
stance from Ainsworth." Peal. xcv. 2. 
‘* Let us prevent his face with thanks- 
giving ;” which is thus clearly expres- 
sed in the common translation, “* Let 
us come before his face with thanks- 
giving.” 

Whether Ainsworth’s translation is 
formed on that authorized by King 
James, or on prior translations, as that 
of King James confessedly was, must 
be ascertained by comparing all these 
translations. Certainly Ainsworth’s 
and King James's are very similar ; 
and when they differ, it is in those 


passages, in which Ainsworth gives a 


more literal translation. King James's 
translation was published at London, 
in folio, 1611, and Ainsworth’s trans- 
lation of the Psalms and Song of Solo- 
mon, in 1612; so that he was not 
likely to see the royal translation of 
these books. The two translations of 
the Psalms at least differ considerably, 
but in both, the Song of Solomon is 
almost word for word, except when 
Ainsworth chooses to be more literal. 
As his translation of the Pentateuch 
was later, he might, while employed 
upon it, have had a better opportu- 
nity of consulting the royal tion. 
It may be worth while to compare 
these two translationsina few instances, 
first quoting the Royal Translation, 
then Ainsworth’s. Genesis i. 1). 
Royal Translation. “ God said, Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
ielding seed, and the fruit tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself, upon the earth, and it was 
so.” Ainsworth’s. “God eaid, Let the 
earth bud forth the budding grass, the 
herb seeding seed, the fruit tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself, upon the earth, and it was so.” 
Genesis xlix. 9. Royal Translation. 
Judah is From the 
rey, my son, art gone up. — 
pre down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion, who shall rouse him 
ion’s whelp.. From the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up. He stooped in, 


« Preface to Minor Prophets, p» xx- 
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‘can translate freely, if he would be 


he couched as a renting lion, as a cou- 
rageous lion, who shall rouse him ?” 
Genesis xlix. 6. Royal Translation. 
«‘ My soul, come not thou into their 
secret ; unto their assembly, mine ho- 
nour, be not thou united ; for in their 
anger they slew a man ; and in their 
self-will they digged down a wall.” 
Ainsworth’s. “My soul, come not thou 
‘unto their secret; my glory, be not 
thou united unto their assembly ; for 


in their anger they killed a man ; and 


in their self-will houghed the ox.” 

Levit. xi. 3. Royal Translation. 
“* Whatever parteth the hoof, and is 
cloven footed, and cheweth the cud 
among the beasts, shall ye eat.” Ains- 
worth's. “ All that parteth the hoof, 
and cleaveth asunder the cleft of the 
hoofs, and cheweth the cud among 
the beasts, that shall ye eat.” 

Psalm xxiii. 1, 2, 3. Royal T'rans- 
lation. ** The Lord is m I 


‘shall not want. He maketh me to lie 


down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters; he restoreth my 
soul ; he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake.” 
Ainsworth’s. Jehovah feedeth me, 
I shall not lack. In folds of budding 
grass he maketh me to lie down ; he 
easily leadeth me by the waters of 
rests; he returneth’my soul. He 
leadeth me in the beaten path of jus- 
tice’ for his name's sake.” 

Song of Solomon, ii. 7. Royal Trans- 
lation. “* I charge you, O ye daughters 
of Jerusalem, by the roes, and by the 
hinds of the field,that ye stir not up, 
nor awake my love, till he please.” 
Ainsworth's. ** I you, O daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, by the roes, or by 
the hinds of the field, if ye stir, and if 
ye stir up the love, till it please.” 

From the comparative view of 
Ainsworth’s and King James’s trans- 
lation of these and similar res, We 
may form a pretty just idea of the for- 
mer, though we possess little or no 
knowledge of the original. Both trans- 
lations are literal, but chiefly that of 
Ainsworth ; and how difficult this kind 
of translation is, in poetical or highly 
figurative ae, no one accustom- 
ed to translate need be informed. 

- Such translations are valuable to 
those who wish to understand the 
pe yng and are to be studied night 

day, if they would read the ori- 
ginal with ease and pleasure, or even 
with certainty of the meaning. Every 
man must translate literally before he 
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faithful to the original. 

Equally valuable to the pious and 
industrious student are the commen. 
taries annexed to the translation, es- 

cially those which accompany the 

entateuch. No where is the Jewish 
ritual better explained, or the expla- 
nation given supported by more jue 
dicious extracts from the Rabbis, 
whose authority in these matters is 
not to be despised. 

Along with excellent illustrations, 
from the Rabbinical writings, of the 
customs and usages mentioned by 
Moses, criticisms on the original are 
interspersed every where through the 
annotations, and the phrases and sen- 
timents accounted for by parallel pas- 


‘sages from the Old and New ‘Testa- 


ments ; especially every thing relat- 
ing to the Messiah, promised to the 


‘Israelitish nation. 


As the commentaries and transla- 
tion of Ainsworth are the very best 
helps which can be used for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the original, it is 
matter of regret that they are not 
printed in a form that can readily be 
consulted. The quartos, when to be 
had, are manageable enough ; but that 
is fur from being the case. with the 
folios. ‘I'he most commodious form 
is octavo ; and certainly he that could 
conveniently study the translation 
and commentaries for a month or 
two along with the text, would be a 
much better Hebrew scholar than if 
he had studied them for so many 
years with only the masoretic points. 

Whenever, in his treatises, Ains- 
worth quotes from difficult or disput- 
ed passages of scripture, he translates 
from the original, and it has sometimes 
occurred to me, that with a little dili- 
gence and patience, his translations 
of these passages might be collected 
from his writings. Of course, such a 
task could only be important to those 
who valued the manner and spirit of 
Ainsworth, as atranslator of Hebrew 
and Chaldee, or ted his autho- 
rity in those points, about which others 
equally skilful disagree. 

He was not destitute of imagination, 
and even attempted poetry ; but his 
essays of this nature we do not ad- 
mire. In our judgment, he ‘would 
have acted more wisely, if he had. con- 
fined himself to 3 and he 

have excelled in it, had he studied the 
rulcs of good writing, and composed 
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with care. Whoever reads his Trea- 
tise on the Communion of Saints, and 
especially his Arrow against Idolatry, 
must be convinced that his powers of 
composition were not defective. Had 
his subjects been judiciously chosen, 
he was perfectly able to illustrate 
them : whatever were his ideas, he 
could clothe them in clear and forcible 
language. This, however, was a mat- 
ter of indifference to him. His genius 
was not of that order which selects a 
subject, “ unattempted yet in prose or 
rythm.” ‘The word of God control- 
led his judgment, and subdued his 
feelings. | He encouraged no conce 
tions which had the air of originali- 
ty, or delighted in imagery, which 
fancy created. His ideas were invari- 
ably the ideas of scripture, and his 
language that which scripture sup- 
plied. As a literary man, his highest 
ambition was tounderstand thoroughly 
the Hebrew and Chaldee scriptures ; 
and he was most indefatigable in their 
study, and anxious to transfuse their 
true meaning into his own language. 
That he has succeeded in every in- 
stance, we will not assert. Writings so 
ancient and so little studied in their 
originals, present difficulties not easily 
to be surmounted; but those who 
really wish to master the languages in 
which they are written, cannot do 
better than dedicate a portion of their 
time to Ainsworth. is labours on 
the Old Testament enable us to read; 
with advantage and satisfaction, Pos 
cock, Lowth, Blaney, Newcome, 
Horsley, Michaelis, and all those who 
have been most eminent for biblical 
learning. 

Asu. ALMAMON. 


CHARACTER, —PRINCIPLE,—WITH 
OTHER GRAVE MATTERS. 
Let them cant about decorum 


Who have characters to lose. 
Burns. 


_ Iv is obvious to the .merest novice 
in the science of human life, that the 
characters of men vary with their for- 
tunes. The insolence of the prospe+ 
rous towards their equals and besom- 
when. in humble circum- 
“tances ; the cold reserve and the gal- 
ling commiseration with which the 
‘fluent hear the complaints of the 
\ntortunate,—these topics form the 


favourite themes of sentimental phi- 
VOL. Ix, 


pity. He imagines 
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losophy with tea-drinking laundresses, 
and gambling bankrupts. But there 
is an error into which those disinter- 
ested moralists generally fall on this 
subject. They forget that the mu- 
tual relations of the fortunate and un- 
fortunate are like those ef scales in a 
balance. While the levity of success 
buoys the one above the equipoise of 
sober thought and consideration, the 
pressure of misfortune sinks the other 
to the earth. The chagrin of disap- 
pointment, and the irritable jealousy 
of fallen fortunes, contribute fully 
more to such complaints and lamen- 
tations = the —— affection and 
respect of men for prosperity and 
good humour. But this is ne the 
view of character designed for the 
present essay. 

Character has two properties in 
common with money. It is difficult 
to lay hold of a respectable quantit 
of it; but that quantity once o tained, 
it accumulates with great ease and ra- 
pidity. A great accumulation of cha- 
racter begets caution and timidity. 

In the senate and at the bar no 
sight is more familiar than the appa- 
rent accession of talent from increase 
of reputation. The consciousness 
that he has been successful, and that 
he now possesses the attention and 
excites the expectation of his hearers, 
inspires the orator with an energy of 
thought and expression, which, in 
other circumstances, could never be 
commanded. The operation of suceess 
embraces both the orator and the au- 
dience: he effects more than would 
be otherwise possible, and they ap- 
pretiate what he effects beyond its na- 
tural value. The influence of success 
upon genius is quite. prodigious. 
Many of -the effects of genius are 
closely allied to those of madness, 
“* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
are of imagination all compact.” The 
man of genius magnifies immeasura~ 
bly the difficulty of his task, and dis- 

es indefinitely the efficiency of 

is own powers. He who is to ravish 
the minds of listening thousands feels 
apprehensions that his ideas are those 
of an idiot, and that his performances 
ean call forth nothi 
imself walking, 
not on the level and firm road, but 
over gulfs profound on the “ wn- 
steady footing of a spear.” In his 
imagination every re that regards 
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him is full of intelligence, and eve 
eye that looks at him is loaded wi 
reflection and philosophy. Yet such 
is the happy inconsistency of genius, 
that, against all probability of success 
in its own estimation, it essays and 
aspires. It apprehends that there is 
scarcely a possibility of any other re- 
sult but sinking ; it imagines the waves 
all tempestuous and devouring, yet it 
commits itself to the agitated element. 
There are exceptions ; there are minds 
eminently fitted to delight and to in- 
struct mankind, whose sensibility is 
too morbid, and who recoil irretrieva- 
bly from the first fearful effort for 
distinction. How numerous this class 
may be we know not :— 


Ah! ne a soul sub- 
e 
Has felt the influence of malignant star! 


But, happily for the world, the ambi- 
tion of genius is generally irrepressi- 
ble in proportion as its timidity is ex- 
travagant. Its timidity arises from 
over-rating the distance from the 
goal. Yet the same feelings which 
cause this misapprehension encircle 
success with indescribable charms; he 
begins the race with an impetus a- 
dapted to the imaginary distance, and 
he gains the more easily than he 
calculated, and long before him 
who had formed a just estimate of the 
tlistance, and who had adapted his ef- 
forts to the sober reality of things. 
One instance of success ensures a se- 
ries. The inspiring deception is never 
removed, but the vigour and deter- 
mination of experience take the place 
of tremulous, calm, and embarrassing 
apprehension, 
nius and talent expands itself inde- 
nitely when it once-acquires a living 
principlein the consciousness of its pos- 
sessor. With the spectators it enlarges 
itself without limitation or restraint. 
The multitude of readers or hearers 
look confidently for excellence to him 
who has once excelled. This again 
has a tendency to animate the object 


of general confidence with increased 
power. ‘There is a reci action 
and reaction carried on between ge- 


nius and fame. Possunt quia posse 
vidertur. 

_ But this glorious delusion is un- 
known to the uninspired, and its in- 
fluence and power increase or dimin- 
ish with the increase or diminution of 
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Thus the character of 
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the inspiration of — Character 
is power where there is no genius, 
but that power consists chiefly, not in 
the increased en of its possessor, 
but in the diminished resistance of its 
spectators. A horse prances with the 
same grace and spirit under the groom 
and under my lord, though in the lat- 
ter station his character is higherygnd 
his grace and spirit are more mdfked 
and admired. 

From these observations, we may 
infer that genius is an unfortunate 
encumbrance where the field of dis- 
play is limited. The splendid infini- 
ties which dazzle the imagination, and 
inspire the impetuosity of genius, 
would be most embarrassing in the 
fantastical modes of courts and cabi- 
nets. March a horse in presence of 
all that is dignified in rank, or over- 
powering in beauty, and he will never 
make a false step. But a man, sensi- 
tive and ambitious, will exhibit all in- 
conceivable awkwardnesses. We have 
heard of ten thousand poets and ora- 
tors who missed the prize through 
insufficiency ; never of one statesman, 
unless, perhaps, Mr Addison. Mr 
Perceval was insignificant till he be- 
came prime minister, and then he was 
the ablest and most eloquent man 
alive. Lord Castlereagh was—God 
knows what, till he became the first 
man in the House of Commons, and 
then behold a full disclosure of all the 
‘* gems of purest ray serene,” which 
‘ the dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear.” We mean no disparagement 
to the Noble Marquis; he has his 
talents, and they have their reward ; 
but we congratulate him on his entire 
freedom from the delusions and mis- 
calculations which we apprehend Mr 
Canning to haye been once guilty of. 
Londonderry’s Brutus would be cu- 
rious, and would form a rare contrast 
to Cicero’s. 

Now for caution and circumspec- 
tion of character. Moral character, 
very ing, and we ingly 
ae the judicial style ‘of the Old 
Bailey, and say to every one who kas 

t the treasure, ‘“‘ Take care of it.” 

ut the character now under consi- 
deration, when consummated and se- 
curely hoarded, is a questionable sort 
of commodity. Entailed estates in 
land are reprobated by the best econo- - 
miss as nurseries of imbecility, and 
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fraud in individuals, and nuisances to 
the industry and commerce of society. 
What if a finished and completed re- 
putation be the same? The original 
acquisition of money benefits society, 
by enriching it with the fruits of that 
industry by which money was acquir- 
ed. The mere hoard of money may 

tify its owner, and obtain for him 
the attention and respect of the world, 
but ft is at best useless to society. So 
it is with character, considered as pro- 
fessional reputation.. When it ceases 
to grow, it becomes a nuisance. You 
would not fasten mellow apples by 
strings to their native boughs, so as 
to keep them dangling all the year 
round. ‘The application of this doc- 
trine is obvious to all. Mark the dif- 
ference between the humble and un- 
known curate, and the lordly and ce- 
lebrated prelate, ing points of 
faith; or between the rational and 
learned parish priest, and the shallow, 
but confident favourite of the mob. 
The one is sensible, patient, convin- 
cing; the other arrogant, irritable, 
dogmatical. Mark the difference 
between the young, ardent, unprais- 
ed barrister, and the distinguish- 
ed, lauded, and respectable leading 
counsel. To whom will you trust 
your cruel, oppressive, but disreput- 
able cause? To the latter surely, for 
he can command attention to its me- 
rits, and enforce redress of its griev- 
ances. But he will not sully his fine 
reputation with it. The inquiry might 
be further pushed into the deeply im- 
portant, though stormy provinces of 
politics and patriotism, but it is un- 
necessary. If the doctrine is intelli- 
gible, it requires no further illustra- 
tion. The well known story in Ho- 
me is too apt, however, to be omit- 


Luculli miles collecta viatiea multis 
Aerumnis, lassus dum noctu stertit, ad 


assem 

Perdiderat : post hoc vehemens lupus, et 

sibi et hosti 

ratus pariter, jejunis dentibus acer 

Presidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 

Summé munito, et multarum divite rerum. 

Clarus ob id factum, donis ornatur hones- 
tis 

Accipit bis dena super sestertia num- 
mim. 

Forte sub hoc tempus castellum evertere 


y preetor 
Nescio quod cupiens, hortari coepit eundem 


Verbis, que timido quoque possent addere 
Mentem ; 

I bone, quo virtus tua te vocat: i pede 
fausto 

Grandia laturus meritorum premia. Quid 
stas ? 

catus, quantumvis rusticus, 
Ibit 

Ibit 6, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit. 


And what, then, is principle? 
How proudly great and inflexible is 
the principle of conduct professed 
by the ancient stoics! Consistency, 
character, reputation, wealth, honour, 
were all indifferent to the virtuous 
stoic. The excellent Hooker recog- 
nises and elevates the same princi- 
ple as that of Christian righteousness. 
The celebrated Edmund Burke ac- 
knowledged great obligations to the 
schoolmen, for bis acuteness in making 
distinctions, and his readiness in catch- 
ing the spirit of a ate yon” We 
think the most refined moralist may 
derive benefit from the heavenly theo 
of disinterested integrity, daring self- 
denial, and magnanimous contempt of 
the world, which Calvin, Knox, and 
others, advocated and explained. We 
say nothing of their personal conduct. 
It might, perhaps, be maintained, that 
they were quite different men as the 
unknown propounders of an excellent 
system, and as the venerated oracles 
of popular resort. This is the defi- 
ciency of principle which we wish 
here to point out. Men who have ace 
quired a name, as men of principle, 
act on every given occasion, as their 

name, not as their first principle 
ictates. Hence the proverbially cor- 
rect remark, that every society, re~ 
ligious or civil, is purest in its. first 
stage, or that “‘ new besoms sweep 
clean.” The Scottish clergyman is 
much more apt to view the standard 
of rectitude erected in the General 
Assembly Aisle, than that o oly 
set up in Nazareth. The Engli 
candidate for orders pays more atten~ 
tion to the manners of my Lord the 
Bishop, than to those of St Peter or 
St Paul. We say so, not for the pur- 
pose of animadversion, (that is not 
our province,) but for the sake of il- 
lustration. In his outset ans life, ever 
upright person acts according to tru 
and ight reason. Unfortunately, he 
gets t applause for this. conduct. 
His character is established as a good 
man, a respectable man, an honour- 
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able, nay, perhaps a right honourable 
man. Here, then, there is an end of 
his virtue. He has now got into a 
public current, where his private come 
pass can be of no service tohim. He 
runs in proud career, his sails full 
blown with the monsoons of admira- 
tion and praise, but he runs all the 
while to perdition. 

We come, then, to consider those 
other grave matters which are insert- 
ed in the title. Consistency, among 
the first, deserves attention.. Con- 
sistency, meaning conformity, not to 
our own varied views and convictions 
of right, but to the opinions formed 
of us by others, is a vice, not a virtue. 
He who walks on the banks of the 
Forth, and winds with all the wind- 
ings of its Links, uniformly appears to 
him who makes corresponding pro- 
gress on the stream, to maintain a 
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In the 


tinued dark and lowering. 
er world it sometimes 
that 


—— the radiant sun, with farewell sweet, 

Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, 

bp their notes renew, and bleating 

Attest their joy, and hill and valley ring. 


Where, in the moral world, do we 
find those evening sunshines after the 
stormy agitations of prejudices and 
false alarms? Burke, and Southey, 
and Slop, and other poetical politicians, 
have seen no inconsistency in joinin 
a prudent (the word is equivocal, oa 
may suit every selfish art) age toa 
pemene youth. We are proud, 

owever, to have had the fortune, for 
the sake of our theories of human 
grandeur in its noblest form, to live 
when the Earl of Fitzwilliam achieved 
his splendid acts of inconsistency in 
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Fe straight course. Thus, in the current 

: of sadlesy, he is thought consistent, 1817 and 1819. 

k who deviates according to its devia- 

fe. tions, but he who follows a really 

course will = nen HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE.* 
charged with inconsistency, on - 

.. 3 are different. Absolute adherence to ‘“iscovery of America should have in- 


flamed the minds of the natives of 


principle, which is true consistency, Europe, and thar many magnificent 


would often require the courtier to 
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a act the patriot, and the patriot the 


courtier, when such conduct would 
occasion an outcry of inconsistency, 
profligacy, corruption, disappointment, 
or foul ambition. Cesar, Cromwell, 
and Napoleon, were consistent. But 
80, too, was Washington. The views 
of the public may correspond with 
right reason and truth, and consis- 
tency then becomes expressive of ad- 
herence to rectitude; but infinitely 
sublimer as a moral spectacle is the 
inconsistency that prompts adherence 
to an honest conviction, in opposition 
to popularity, patronage, or public 
character. Human virtue has not 
many illustrations of this 
kind to the historian. Perhaps the 
conduct of Mr Fox, in the year 1793, 
will hereafter be viewed as a splendid 
instance. Old men are much more 
consistent than young men. Are they 
better, more generous, more benevo- 
lent? They are much more attached, 
indeed, to character and to money, 
but not more full of the milk of hu- 
man kindness. Often has the pre- 
mature splendour of the morning been 
overcast, and the day throughout con- 


and unwarranted speculations should 
have been entertained respecting the 
vast treasures which that new coun- 
try contained. Every person is a- 
ware that imagination, when once 
excited, is little disposed to submit to 
any restraint, and, in the instance be- 
fore us, there was every thing that 
could carry the illusion to its utmost 
height. It was not merely an island 
or new district of country that had 
been discovered. It was nothing less 
than a new world, and in that world, 
as it was first beheld, every thing 
seemed to announce that the produc- 
tions of nature were on a larger and 
more magnificent scale than they had 
ever been exhibited on the ancient 
continent. To this newly discovered 
world, therefore, the imaginations of 
all men took wing, and every indivi- 
dual formed dreams for himself re- 
specting what that country contained, 
corresponding to his previous habits 
and favourite pursuits. The philoso- 
pher anticipated new discoveries in 
nature, or new arrangemenits in poli- 
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cy,—-the ambitious adventurer leased 
himself with the idea of serene 2 to 
be conquered,—and those whose only 
desire was to see much, and to have 
an opportunity of active exertion, 
abandoned all tieir affections and 
latives in Europe, that, amidst the 
splendid scenery of the new conti- 
nent, and amidst simple tribes of sa- 
vages, they might give the reins to 
all their desires, and lead an unin- 
terrupted life of luxurious enjoy- 
ment. 

But perhaps there was a passion 
stronger than all these, which either 
prompted the earlier adventurers, or 
which at least was speedily awakened 
by the reports which were circulated. 
The simple natives of the new conti- 
nent offered grains of gold for the 
toys of Europe, and wore pieces of 
this precious metal suspended from 
their ears and noses. The ornaments 
of their hair were of the same materi- 
al, and the readiness with which they 
parted with it, confirmed their visi- 
tors in the belief that nothing was 
more common in the world they had 
discovered, and that, in some of its re- 
moter districts, this great object of 
desire might be as abundantly met 
with as any of the common stones 
and ordinary ingredients of the soil in 
Kurope. Here again imagination was 
let loose, and among those yet unvi- 
sited countries which lie upon the as- 
cent of the Andes, a region was fan- 
cied, all the rocks of which glittered 
with gold, the dust of which was 
richly impregnated with that sub- 
stance, the cities of which were built 
of stones that glowed with the same va- 
luable ingredient, and that a mighty 
lake reflected these palaces of glory a- 
round all its borders, Soveryabundant 
indeed was this metal supposed to be, 
that the king of the region was descri 
ed as being every day stuck over with 
gold, for the adhesion of which he 
had previously prepared his skin by 
having anointed it with odoriferous 
materials, and that, thus equipped, 
he went daily into the waters 
that lake, the sands and the surface of 
which equally reflected the precious 
lustre. 

In process of time, the materials of 
this fiction were altered and perverte 
ed. El Dorado, which properly signi- 
hes the gilded king, came to be the cur- 
rent name of this fancied region— 
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and nothing was talked or written 
about for a long time but the won- 
ders of El o,—meaning by this 
term, that land of gold, which all 
Europeans wished to conquer, and 
where, in the abundance of its precious 
metals, they should find the means of 
every gratification which the heart, or 
fancy, or senses of man could desire. 
Those who are anxious to know all 
that was imagined respecting this ter- 
itory, will find ample satisfaction in 
the volumes of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and of many other travellers of that 
period. But Humboldt and his sci- 
entific companions have recently tra- 
versed the very region which was so 
much an object of desire, and an au- 
thor who loves so well to shew his 
learning in all rare and wonderful 
points, could not pass over El Dorado 
with a slight or transient notice. By 
far the longest dissertations in this vo- 
lume relate, accordingly, to this fable, 
and we confess the author’s ideas re- 
specting it are, to our minds extremely 
probable ; when he refers it to the 
existence of some rocks of mica slate 
at the foot of the Andes, and to the 
practice of the natives of that country 
of sticking pieces of that rock upon 
their bodies, after having first be- 
daubed them with certain greasy or 
balsamic unguents, with which the 
rich vegetation of that country readily 
supplied them. Before proceeding, 
however, to give our author’s account 
in his own words, we may notice one 


‘or two other curious matters, which 


are nearer the beginning of the yo- 
lume. 

The following dish, which Hum- 
boldt says is not uncommon among 
the North American savages, will be 
considered by most of our readers as 
a rarity. Speaking of roasted mon- 


b- keys, he thus proceeds 


“ The manner of roasting these anthro- 
us animals contributes singularly 


to render their appearance disagreeable in 
the eyes of civilized man. A little gratin 


of ot lattice of very hard wood is formed, an 


raised one foot from the ground. The 
monkey is skinned, and bent into a sitting 

3 the head resting on the 
arms, which are meagre and long; but 
sometimes these are crossed behind the 
back, When it is tied on the grating, a 
very clear fire is kindled below, . The 
monkey, enveloped in smoke and flame, is 
broiled and blackened at the same time. 
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On seeing the natives devour the arm or 
leg of a roasted monkey, it is difficult not 
to believe, that this habit of eating ani- 
mals, that so much resemble man in their 
physical organization, has, in a certain de- 
gtee, contributed to diminish the horror of 
anthropophagy among savages. Roasted 
monkeys, particularly those that have a 
very round head, ee a hideous resem- 
blance to a child ; the Europeans, there- 
fore, who are obliged to feed on quadru- 
-manes, prefer separating the head and the 
hands, and serve up only the rest of the 
animal at their tables. The flesh of mon- 
keys is so lean and dry, that Mr Bon- 

land has preserved in his collections at 

aris an arm and hand, which had been 
broiled over the fire at Esmeralda; and no 
smell arises from them after a great num- 
ber of years.” pp. 533, 534. 


Nothing is more curious than the 
varieties of food among mankind. 
We have already given one in- 
stance, and though the following 
quotation is long, it relates to so very 
remarkable a practice, that we are 
sure it must be read with interest. 
It relates to the practice of eating 
clay, which is common to a great va- 
riety of savage tribes, and which 
Humboldt found to be especially in 
use among the North American Oto- 
macs. Those who have not formerly 
thought of this matter will probably 
find some difficulty in believing that 
the practice can be either so common 
or so innocent as it is here represent- 
ed to be. It seems, however, to be a 
fact, that this is really one of the 
whims to which the caprice of man- 
kind has led them, and which custom 
has rendered necessary. We believe, 
also, that Humboldt’s explanation of 
the effect of this diet in appeasing 
hunger, may be considered as the true 
one. He admits, that mere clayey or 
magnesian, or calcareous earth, cannot 
have any effect in nourishing the hu- 
man system, but he thinks that their 
introduction into the stomach has 
some sort of effect upon it, either sim- 
ply of stretching an bracing it, or of 
producing a copious discharge of gas- 
tric juice, which is in its turn chang- 
ed ine and hin 
wa unger is a i 
food. The whole farts and 
ings, however, are so curious, that they 
may be considered as among those of 
our author's ulations which are 
most worthy of being generally known. 
Speaking of the inundations of the 
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rivers, when fish cannot be procured, 
our author proceeds to remark : 


** At the period of these inundations, 
which last two or three months, the Oto. 
macs swallow a igious quantity of 
earth. We found hee of in their 
huts, piled > in pyramids three or four 
feet high. These balls were five or six 
inches in diameter. The earth, which the 
Otomacs eat, is a very fine and unctuous 
clay, of a yellowish gray colour; and, 
being slightly baked in the fire, the hard. 
ened crust has a tint inclining to red, ow- 
ing to the oxid of iron which is mingled 
with it. We brought away some of this 
earth, which we took from the winter pro- 
vision of the Indians ; and it is absolutely 
false, that it is steatitic, and contains mag- 
nesia.e Mr Vauquelin did not discover 
any traces of this earth in it: but he found, 
that it contained more silex than alumin, 
and three or four per cent. of lime. 

** The Otomacs do not eat every kind of 
— indifferently ; they choose the alluvial 
beds or strata that contain the most unctu- 
ous earth, and the smoothest to the feel. I 
inquired of the missionary, whether the 
moistenetl clay were made to undergo, as 
Father Gumilla asserts, that peculiar de- 
composition, which is indicated by a disen- 
gagement of carbonic acid and sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, and which is designated in 
every language by the term of putrefaction ; 
but he assured us, that the natives neither 
cause the clay to rot, nor do they mingle 
it with flour of maize, oil of turtles’ eggs, 
or fat of the crocodile. We ourselves ex- 
amined, both at the Oroonoko and after 
our return to Paris, the balls of earth, 
which we brought away with us, and found 
no trace of the mixture of any organic sub- 
stance, whether oily or farinaceous. The 
Savage regards every thing as nourishing 
that appeases hunger: when, therefore, you 
inquire of an Otomac, on what he subsists 
during the two months when the river is 
the highest, he shows you his balls of clayey 
earth. This he calls his principal food ; 
for at this period he can seldom procure a 
lizard, a root of fern, or a dead fish swim- 
ming at the surface of the water. If the 
Indian eat earth from want during two 
months, (and from three quarters to five 
quarters of a pound in twenty-four hours,) 
he does not the less regale himself with it 
during the rest of the year. Every day in 
the season of drought, when fishing is most 
abundant, he scrapes his balls of poya, and 
mingles a little clay with his other aliment. 
What is most surprising is, that the Oto- 
macs do not become lean by swallowing 
such quantities of earth: they are, on the 
contrary, extremely robust, and far from 
having the belly tense and puffed up. The 
missionary Fray Ramon Bueno asserts, — 
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that he never remarked any alteration in 
the health of the natives at the period of the 
great risings of the Oroonoko. 

* The following are the facts in all their 
simplicity, which we were able to verify. 
The Otomacs during some months eat daily 
three quarters of a pound of clay slightly 
hardened by fire, without their health being 
sensibly affected by it. They moisten the 
earth afresh, when they are going to swal- 
low it. It has not been possible to verify 
hitherto with precision how much nutri- 
tious vegetable or animal matter the Indi- 
ans take in a week at the same time; but 
it is certain, that they attribute the sensa- 
tion of satiety, which they feel, to the clay, 
and not to the wretched aliments which 
they take with it occasionally. No phy- 
siological phenomenon being entirely in- 
sulated, it may be interesting to examine 
several analogous phenomena, which I have 
been able to collect. 

“‘ T observed everywhere within the tor- 
rid zone, in a great number of individuals, 
children, women, and sometimes even full- 
grown men, an inordinate and almost irre- 
sistible desire of swallowing earth; not an 
alkaline or calcareous earth, to neutralize 
(as it is vulgarly said) acid juices, but a fat 
clay, unctuous, and exhaling a strong 
smell. It is often found necessary to tie 
the children’s hands, or to confine them, 
to prevent their eating earth, when the rain 
ceases to fall. At the village of Banco, on 
the bank of the river Magdalena, I saw the 
Indian women who make pottery continu- 
ally swallowing great pieces of clay. These 
women were not in a state of pregnancy ; 
and they affirmed, that ‘ earth is an ali- 
ment, which they do not find hurtful.’ In 
other American tribes people soon fall sick, 
and waste away, when they yield too much 
to this mania of eating earth. We found 
at the mission of San Borja an Indian child 
of the Guahiba nation, who was as thin as 
a skeleton. The mother informed us by 
an interpreter, that the little girl was redu- 
ced to this lamentable state of atrophy in 
consequence of a disordered appetite, ha- 
ving refused during four months to take 
almost any other food than clay. Yet San 
Borja is only twenty-five leagues distant 
from the mission of Uruana, inhabited by 
that tribe of the Otomacs, who, from the 
effect no doubt of a habit progressively ac- 
quired, swallow the poya without experi- 
encing any pernicious effects. Father Gu- 
milla asserts, that the Otomacs purge them- 
selves with oil, or rather with the melted 
fat of the crocodile, when they feel any gas- 
tric obstructions ; but the missionary whom 
we found among them was little disposed 
to confirm this assertion. It may be ask- 
ed, why the mania of eating earth is much 
More rare in the frigid and temperate zones, 
than ia the torrid; and why in Burope it 
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is found only in a state ef 
pregnancy, and sickly children. This dif- 
erence between hot and temperate climates 
arises perhaps only from the inert state of 
the functions of the stomach, caused by 
strong cutaneous perspiration. It has been 
supposed to be observed, that the inordi- 
nate taste for eating earth augments among 
the African slaves, and becomes more per- 
nicious, when they are restricted to a regi- 
men purely vegetable, and deprived of spi- 
rituous liquors. If the latter render 
practice of eating earth less injurious, we 
may almost felicitate the Otomacs on their 
decided taste for intoxication. 

*¢ The Negroes on the coast of Guinea 
delight in eating a yellowish earth, which 
they call caouac. The slaves who are taken 
to America try to procure for themselves 
the same enjoyment ; but it is constantly 
detrimental to their health. They say, 
* that the earth of the West Indies is not 
so easy of digestion as that of their coun- 
try.” Thibaut de Chanvalon, in his Voy- 

to Martinico, expresses himself very 
judiciously on this pathological phenome- 
non. * Another cause,’ he says, ‘ of this 
in in the stomach is, that several of the 
egroes, who come from the coast of Gui- 
nea, eat earth; not from a depraved taste, 
or in consequence of a disease, but from a 
habit contracted at home in Africa, where 
they eat, they say, a particular earth, the 
taste of which they find agreeable, without 
suffering any inconvenience. They seek in 
our islands for the earth the most similar 
to this, and prefer a yellowish red volcanic 
tufa. It is sold secretly in our public 
markets; but this is an abuse, which the 
ered ought to correct. The Negroes who 
ave this habit are so fond of caouac, that 
no chastisement will prevent their eating 
it.’ 

‘© In the Indian Archipelago, at the 
island of Java, Mr Labillardiére saw, be- 
tween Surabaya and Samarang, little square 
and reddish cakes exposed to sale. These 
cakes, called tanaampo, were cakes of clay, 
slightly baked, which the natives eat with 
appetite. The attention of physiologists, 


since my return from the Oroonoko, having | 


been powerfully fixed on these phenomena 
of geophagy, Mr Leschenault. (one of the 
naturalists of the expedition to the South. 
ern Lands under the command of Captain 
Baudin) has published some curious de- 
tails on the tanaampo, or ampo, of the Ja- 
vanese. ‘* The reddish and somewhat fer- 
ruginous clay,” he says, * which the in- 
habitants of Java are fond of eating occa- 
sionally, is*spread on a plate of iron, and 
baked, been rolled’into little 
cylinders in the form of the bark of cinna- 
mon. In this state, it takes the name of 
ampo, and is sold in the markets. 
This clay has a peculiar taste, which is 
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Owing to the torrefaction; it is very ab- 


sorbent, and adheres to the tongue, which 
it dries. In general, it is only the Java- 
nese women who eat the ampo, either in 
the time of their pregnancy, or in order to 
grow thin; the want of plumpness being 
a kind of beauty in this country. The use 
of this earth is fatal to health ; the women 
lose their appetite imperceptibly, and no 
longer take, without disgust, a very small 
quantity of food; but the desire of be- 
coming lean, and of preserving a slender 
shape, can brave these dangers, and main- 
tains the credit of the ampo.’ The savage 
inhabitants of New Caledonia, also, to ap- 
pease their hunger in times of scarcity, eat 
great pieces of a friable (apis ollaris. Mr 
Vanquelin analysed this stone, and found 
in it, beside magnesia and silex in equal 
portions, a small quantity of oxid of cop- 

tr. Mr Goldberry had seen the Negroes 
in Africa, in the islands of Bunck and Los 
Idolos, eat an carth of which he had him- 
self eaten, without being incommoded by 
it, and which also was a white and friable 
steatite. In looking over these examples, 
which are all taken from the torrid zone, 
we are struck by the idea of finding a taste, 


which nature, it would seem, should have . 


reserved for the inhabitants of the most 
sterile regions, prevail among races of rude 
and indolent men, who live in the finest 
and most fertile countries in the globe. 
We saw at Popayan, and in several moun- 
tainous parts of Peru, lime reduced to a 
very tine powder, sold in the public mar. 
kets to the natives among other articles of 
provision. This powder, when used, is 
mingled with coce, that is, with the leaves 
of the erythroxylon peruvianum. It is 
well known, that Indian messengers take 
no other aliment for whole days, than 
lime and coca ; both excite the secretion of 
spittle, and of the gastric juice ; they take 
away the appetite, without giving any 
nourishment to the body. In other parts 
of South America, on the coast of Rio de 
la Hacha, the Guajiroes swallow lime 
alone, without adding any vegetable mat- 
ter toit. They always carry with them a 
little box filled with lime, as we do — 
boxes, and asin Asia, le carry a betel- 
box. This excited the 
curiosity of the first Spanish navigators. 
Lime blackens the teeth; and in the In- 
dian Archipelago, as among several Ame- 
rican hordes, to blacken the teeth is to 
beautify them. In the cold regions of the 
kingdom of Quito, the natives of Tigua 
eat habitually from choice, and without 
being incommoded by it, a very fine clay, 
mixed with quartzose sand. ‘This clay, 
suspended in water, renders it milky. We 
find in their huts large vessels filled with 
this water, which serves as a beverage, and 
pairs the Indians call agua or leche de 
lanka, 
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“* When we reflect on the whole of these 
facts, we perceive, that this disorderly appe- 
tite for clayey, magnesian, and calcareous 
earth, is most common among the people 
of the torrid zone; that it is not always a 
cause of disease ; and that some tribes eat 
earth from choice, while others (the Oto. 
macs in America, and the inhabitants of 
New Caledonia in the Pacific Ocean) eat 
it from want, and toa hunger. A 
great number of physiological phenomena 
prove that a temporary cessation of hunger 
may be produced, without the substances 
that are submitted to the organs of diges. 
tion being, vy og | speaking, nutritive. 
The earth of the Otomacs, composed of 
alumen and silex, furnishes probably no- 
thing, or almost nothing, to the composi- 
tion of the organs of man. These organs 
contain lime and magnesia in the bones, 
in the lymph of the thoracic duct, in the 
colouring matter of the blood, and in white 
hairs ; they afford very small quantities of 
silex in black hair: and, according to Mr 
Vauquelin, but a few atoms of alumin in 
the bones, though this is contained abun- 
dantly in the greater part of those vegeta- 
ble matters, which form part of our nourish- 
ment. It is not the same with man as 
with animated beings placed lower in the 
scale of organization. In the former, as- 
similation is exerted met on those sub- 
stances that enter essentially into the com- 
position of the bones, the muscles, and the 
medullary matter of the nerves and the 
brain. Plants, on the contrary, draw from 
the soil the salts that are found accidental- 
ly mixed in it; and their fibrous texture 
varies according to the nature of the earths, 
that predominate in the spots which they 
inhabit. An object well worthy of research, 
and which has long fixed my attention, is 
the small number of simple substances 
(earthy and metallic) that enter into the 
composition of animated beings, and which 
alone appear fitted to maintain what we 
may call the chemical movement of vi- 
tality. 
‘* We must not confound the sensations of 
hunger with that vague feeling of debility, 
which is produced by want of nutrition, 
and by other pathologic causes. The sen- 
sation of hunger ceases long before diges- 
tion takes place, or the chyme is converted 
into chyle. It ceases cither by a nervous 
and tonic impression exerted by the ali- 
ments on the coats of the stomach, or be- 
cause the digestive apparatus is filled with 
substances, that excite the mucous mem- 
branes to an abundant secretion of 
gastric juice. To this tonic impression on 
the nerves of the stomach, the prompt and 
salutary effects of what are called nutritive 
medicaments may be attributed, such as 
chocolate, and every substance that gently 
stimulates and nourishes at the same time., 
It is the absence of a nervous stimulant 
10 
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that renders the solitary use of a nutritive 
substance (of starch, gum, or sugar) less 
favourable to assimilation, and to the re- 

ation of the losses, which the human 
body undergoes. Opium, which is not 
nutritive, isemployed with success in Asia, 
in times of great scarcity ; it acts as a tonic. 
But when the matter which fills the sto- 
mach can be regarded neither as an ali- 
ment, that is, as proper to be assimilated, 
nor as a tonic stimulating the nerves, the 
cessation of hunger is probably owing on- 
ly to the secretion of the gastric juice. We 
here touch upon a problem of physiology, 
which has not been sufficiently aren ae 
ed. Hunger is appeased, the painful feel- 
ing of inanition ceases when the stomach 
is filled. It is said that this viscus stands 
in need of ballast; and every language 
furnishes figurative expressions, which con- 
vey the idea, that a mechanical distention 
of the stomach causes an agreeable sensa- 
tion. Very recent works of physiol 
still speak of the painful contraction, whi 
the stomach experiences during hunger, the 
friction of its sides against one another, and 
the action of the acid gastric juice qn the 
icxture of the digestive apparatus. The 
observations of Bichat, and more particu- 
larly the fine experiments of Mr Magen- 
die, are in contradiction to these superan- 
nuated hypotheses. After twenty-four, 
forty-eight, or even sixty hours of absti- 
hence, no contraction of the stomach is ob- 
served; it is only on the fourth or fifth 
day that this organ appears to change, in a 
small degree, its dimensions. ‘The quan- 
tity of the gastric juice diminishes with the 
duration of abstinence. It is probable that 
this juice, far from accumulating, is digest- 
ed as an alimentary substance. If a cat or 
_ dog be made to swallow a substance, which 
1s not susceptible of being digested, a peb- 
ble for instance, a mucous and acid liquid 
is formed abundantly in the cavity of the 
stomach, somewhat resembling, by its com- 
position, the gastric juice of the human 
body. It appears to me very probable, 
according to the analogy of these facts, 
that, when the want of aliments compels 
the Otomacs and the inhabitants of New 
Caledonia to swallow clay and steatite 
during a part of the year, these earths oc- 
casion a powerful secretion of the gastric 
and pancreatic juices in the digesting ap- 
paratus of these people. The observations 
which I made on the banks, of the Oroo- 
noko have been recently confirmed by 
pr of two distinguish- 

young philologists, Messrs Hippolyte 
Cloquet and Breschet. After on fast- 
ing, they ate as much as five ounces of a 
silvery Das and very flexible laminar 
talc. Their hunger was completely satis- 

ed, and they felt no inconvenience from a 

kind of food, to which their organs were 
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unaccustomed. It is known, that great 
use is still made in the East of the bolar 
and sigillated earths of Lemnos, which are 
clay mingled with oxid of iron. In Ger- 
many, the workmen employed in the quar- 
ries of sandstone worked at the mountain 
of Kiff heuser spread a very fine clay upon 
their bread, instead of butter, which they 
call steinbutter, stone butter; and they. 
find it singularly filling, and easy of di- 
gestion.” pp. 641—654. 


We have already noticed the fable 
of El Dorado, and we could quote 
many passages from this volume re~ 
lating to it. ‘There is commonly 
some foundation for the most extra- 
vagant fictions. The whole of this 
mythology seems to have been found. 
ed on the existence of rocks of mica 
slate, and of a lake which is studded 
and bordered with these rocks, and 
on the custom adopted by the na- 
tives, of decorating their bodies with 
plates of the mica, after they had 
rubbed these over with a particular 
kind of grease. So simple was the 
foundation of the story of the gilded 
king El Dorado. . 


‘¢ T have now examined, in a geographi- 
cal point of view, the expeditions on the 
Oroonoko, and in a western and southern 
direction on the eastern back of the Andes, 
before the tradition of el Dorado was spread 
among the conquistadores. This tradition, 
as we have noticed above, had its origin 
in the kingdom of Quito, where Luis. Da- 
za (1535) met with an Indian of New Gre- 
nada, who had been sent by his prince (no 
doubt the zippa of Bogota, or the zaque of 
Tunja) to demand assistance from Ata- 
hualpa, inca of Peru. This ambassador 
boasted, as is usual, the wealth of his coun- 
try; but what particularly fixed the at- 
tention of the Spaniards, who were assem- 
bled with Daza 
(Llactacunga,) was the ry of a 
‘who, his body covered with powdered 
gold, went into a lake amid the mountains.’ 

his lake may have been the Laguna de 
Totta, a little to the east of Sogamozo, 
(Iraca,) and of Tunja, (Hunca, the town of 
Huncahua,) where two chiefs, ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular, of the empire of Cundina- 
or Cundirumarca, resided; but no 
historical remembrance being attached to 
this mountain lake, I rather suppose that it 
was the sacred lake of Guatavita, on the 
east of the mines of rock salt of Zipaquira, 
into which the gilded lord was made to en- 
ter. [saw on its banks the remains of a 
staircase hewn in the rock, and serving for 
the ceremonies of ablution. The In 


said, that powder of gold and golden ves- 
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séls were thrown into this Inke, as a sacri- 
fice to the idols of the adoratorio de Gua- 
tavita, Vestiges are still found of a breach, 
which was made by the Spaniards for the 
pu of draining the lake. The Temple 
of the Sun at Sogamozo being pretty near 
the northern coasts of Terra Firma, the 
notions of the gilt man were soon applied 
to a high priest of the sect of Bochica, or 
Idacanzas, who every morning, before be 
performed his sacrifice, caused powder of 
gold to be stuck upon his hands and face, 
after they had been smeared with grease. 
Other accounts, preserved in a letter of 
Oviedo addressed to the celebrated Cardinal 
Bembo say, that Gonzalo Pizarro, when 
he discovered the province of cinnamon 
trees, ‘ sought at the same time a great 
prince, noised in those countries, who was 
always covered with powdered gold, so that 
from head to foot he resembled a una figu- 
ra d’oro lavorata di mano buonissimo 
orifice. The powdered gold is fixed on the 
body by means of an odoriferous resin ; 
but as this kind of garment would be un- 
easy to him while he slept, the prince 
washes himself every evening, and is gild- 
ed anew in the morning, which proves, that 
the empire of ef Dorado is infinitely rich 
in mines.’ It seems probable, that there 
was something in the ceremonics of the 
worship introduced by Bochica, which gave 
rise to a tradition so gencrally spread. ‘The 

customs are found in the New 
World. In Mexico the sacrificers painted 
their bodies, and wore a kind of cope with 
hanging sleeves of tanned human skin. I 
have published drawings of them made by 
the ancient inhabitants of Anahuac, and 
preserved in the hooks of their rituals. 
** On the banks of the Caura, and in other 
wild parts of Guyana, where painting the 
body is used instead of tatoomg, the na- 
tions anoint themselves with turtle fat, and 
stick spangles of mica with metallic lustre, 
white as silver, and red as yay on their 
skin, so that at a distance they seem to 
wear laced clothes. The fable of the gi/d. 
éd man is perhaps founded on a similar 
custom ; and as there were two sovereign 
princes in New Grenada, the lama of Iraca, 
and the secular chief or zaque of Tunja, 
we cannot be surprised, that the same cere- 
mony attributed to the 
yr sometimes to igh priest. 
t is more extraordinary, shea early 
asthe year 1535, the country of Dorado 
was soughi:for on the east of the Andes. 
Robertson is mistaken in admitting, that 
Orellana received the first notions of it 


(1540) on the banks of the Amazon. The | 


history of Fray Pedro Simon, founded on 
the memoirs of Quesada, the conqueror of 


Cundirumarca, proves directly the contra- 


ry; and Gonzalo Diaz Pe Pineda, as early 
as 1536, sought for the gi/ded man beyond 

the plains of the province of Quixos. The 
| il 
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ambassador of whom Daza met 
with in the kingdom of Quito, had spoken 
of a situate toward the east. Was 
this because the table-land of New Grena- 
da is not on the north, but on the north. 
east of Quite? We may venture to say, 
that the tradition of a naked man covered 
with powdered gold must have belonged 
originally to a hot region, and not to the 
cold table-lands of Cundirumarca, where | 
often saw the thermometer sink below four 
er five degrees; however, on account of 
the extraordinary con ion of the 
country, the climate differs greatly at Gua. 
tavita, Tunja, Iraca, and on the banks of 
the Sogamozo. Sometimes also religious 
ceremonies are preserved, which took rise 
in another zone; and the Muyscas, ac- 
cording to ancient traditions, made Bochi- 
ca, their first legislator and. the founder of 
their worship, arrive from the plains situate 
to the east of the Cordilleras. 1 shail not 
decide whether these traditions expressed 
an historical fact, or merely indicated, as 
we have already observed in another place, 
that the first lama, who was the offspring 
and symbol of the Sun, must necessarily 
have come from the countries of. the Kast. 
Be it as it may, it is not less eertain, that 
the celebrity, which the expeditions of Or. 
daz, Herara, and Speier, had already given 
to the Oroonoko, the Meta, and the pro- 
vince of Papamene, situate between the 
sources of the Guaviare and the Caqueta, 
contributed to fix the fuble ef ef Dorado 
near to the eastern back of the Cordilleras. 

** The junction of three bodies of troops 
on the table-land of New Grenada spread 
through all that part of America occupied 
by the Spaniards, the news of an immense- 
ly rich and populous country, which re- 
mained to be conquered. Sebastian de Be- 
lalcazar marched from Quito by way of 
Popayan (1536) to Bogota; Nicolas Fe- 
dermann, coming from Venezuela, arrived 
from the East by the plains of Meta. 
‘These two captains found already settled 
on the table-land of Cundirumatca the fa- 
mous adelantado Gonzalo Ximenez de 
Quesada, one of whose descendants I saw 
near Zipaquira, with bare feet, attending 
cattle. The fortuitous meeting of the three 
conquistadores, one of the most extraordi- 
‘nary and dramatic events of the history of 
the conquest, took in 1538. Belalea- 
zar’s narratives inflamed the imagination 
of warriors eager for adventurous enter- 

ises; and the notions communicated to 


| 

3 

Luis Daza by the Indian of Tacunga were 
a : compared with the confused ideas, which 
 Ordaz had collected on the Meta ‘respect- 
a ing the treasures of a great king with one 
Pedro de J.impias, who ! 
Kedermann to the table-land of Bogot 
carried the first news of Dorado to Corey 
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where the remembrance of the expedition 
of Speier (1535-1537) to the Rio Papa- 
mene was still fresh. It was from. this 
same town of Coro, that Felipe von Hu- 
ten (Urre, Utre) undertook his celebrated 
voyage to the province of the Omaguas, 
while Pizarro, Orellana, and Hernan Pe- 
rez de Quesada, brother of the adelantado, 
sought for the gold country at the Rio 
Napo, along the river of the Amazons, and 
on the eastern chain of the Andes of New 
Grenada. The natives, in order to get rid 
of their troublesome guests, continually 
described Dorado as easy to be reached, 
and situate at no considerable distance. It 
was like a phantom, that seemed to flee 
before the Spaniards, and to call on them 
unceasingly. Itisin the nature of man 
wandering on the earth, to figure to him- 
self happiness beyond the region which he 
knows. El Dorado, similar to Atlas and 
the islands of the Hesperides, disappeared 
by degrees from the domain of geography, 
and entered that of mythological fictions.”’ 
pp- 812—819. 


There are a number of other cu- 
rious things in this volume, such 
as the account of pine apples grow- 
ing in the open air, along the bor- 
ders of Savannahs, as our common 
docks and thistles are found varie- 
gating our haughs. Such also is 
the account given by our author of 
the flames which in so many coun- 
tries, are found playing on the sum- 
mits of mountains. We have also 
some curious traditions respecting the 
deluge, when Amalivaca, his brother 
and his wife, were saved from the 
universal inundation, and when he 
attemped, while regenerating the face 
of the earth, to give the Oroonoko 2 
double slope, so that it might be as 
easy for voyagers to pass up as down 
the water. There are lastly many 
curious notices respecting the domes- 
tic habits of the natives, particularly 
relating to their custom of living in 
huts suspended from the branches of 
trees. In these huts they kindle their 
fires, so that the forest seems some- 
times to glow with innumerable lights, 
and the solitude of these immense 
wildernesses is cheered by this aspects 
however unusual or uncouth, he 
abodes of men. Still it is much to be 
regretted that Mr Humboldt has not 

tter compacted his. interesting ma 
terials. For we are convinced that 

the number of volumes might 
have contained all that is important 
in the Narrative, and that within that 
Space, too, it might have beem given 
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in a more striking, and consequently 
in a more interesting form. But this 
is the age when knowledge is more 
varied, though not perhaps more pro- 
found, than it has ever been before ; 
and, perhaps, be who has done more 
than any other individual to disclose 
the wonders of distant and savage 
countries, must also be allowed the 
privilege of writing a book commen- 
surate with his personal labours, or of 
saying as much as he thinks neces- 
sary either for illustrating his subject, 
or for displaying the eae a variety 
of his own stores of information. 


PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
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Old Isaac. 


Brine me my pike-staff, daughi- 
ter Matilda, the one with the head 
turned round like crummy’s horn, 
I find it easiest for my hand. And— 
do you hear, daughter Matty ?—Stop, I 
say ; you are always in such a hurry.— 
Bring me likewise my best cloak, not 
the tartan one, but the grey marled 
one, lined with green flannel. I go 
over to Shepherd Gawin’s to-day, 
to see that poor young man who is 
said to be dying,” 

not go, father, were I 
you. He is a great reprobate, and 
will laugh at every good precept that 
you inculcate ; and, more than that, 
you will heat yourself with the walk, 
get cold, and be confined again with 
your old complaint.” 

“* What was it you said, daughter 
Matilda? Ah, you said that which 
was very wrong. God only knows 
who are reprobates, and who are not. 
We can judge from nought but ex- 
ternal evidence, which is a false ground 
to build calculations upon, but he 
knows the heart, with all our mo+ 
tives of action, and judges very dif- 
ferently from us. Yousaid very wro 
daughter. But women will always 
speaking unadvisedly, Always rash ! 
alwaysrash! Bring memy cloak, daugh- 
ter, for as to my getting evil from my 
walk, I am going on my. Master's ba- 
siness ; my life and health are in his 
hands, and let him do with me as 
seemeth good in his sight ; I will de- 
vote all to his service the little while 
have to sojyurn here.” 
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*¢ But this young man, father, is 
not only wicked himself, but he de- 
lights in the wickedness of others. 
He has ruined the principles of all his 
associates, and often not without toil- 
ing for it with earnest application. 
Never did your own kind and bene- 
volent heart yearn more over the gain- 
ing of an immortal soul to God and 

Iness, than this same young profli- 
gate’s bosom has yearned over the de- 
struction of one.” 

*‘ Ah! it is a dismal picture, in- 
deed ! but not, perhaps, so bad as you 
say. Women are always di to 
exaggerate, and often let their tongues 
outrun their judgments. Bring me 
my cloak, and my staff, daughter 
Mat. Though God withdraw his pro- 
tecting arm from aman, are we to give 
all up for lost? Do not you know that 
his grace aboundeth to the chief of 
sinners?” 

* I know more of this youth than 
re do, my dear father; would to 

eaven I knew less ; and I advise that 
you stay at home, and leave him to 
the mercy of that God whom he has 
offended. Old age and decrepitude are 
his derision, and he will mock at and 
laugh you to scorn, and add more 
pangs to the hearts of his disconsolate 
parents. It was he, who, after much 
travail, seduced the principles of your 
beloved grandson, which has cost us all 
so much grief, and so many tears.” 

“ That is, indeed, a bitter drug for 
this poor frail and fading flesh to swal- 
low ; nevertheless it shall down. I 
will not say the Lord reward him ac- 
cording to his works, although the 
words almost brooded on my tongue ; 
but I will say in the sincerity of a 
Christian disposition, may the Lord 
of mercy forgive him, and open his 
eyes to his undone state before it be 
too late, and the doors of forgiveness 
be eternally shut. Thanks to my 
Maker, I now feel as I ought. Go 
bring me my cloak, daughter Matilda; 
not that tartan one, with the gaudy 
spangles, but my comfortable gre 
one, with the green flanne 

ning. 

“Stay till [ tell you one thing 
more, father.” 

** Well, what is it? Say on, daugh- 


ter, I'll hear you. Surely you are not | 


desirous that this young man’s soul 
should perish? Women’s prejudices 
are always too strong, either one way 
or another. But I will hear you, 
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reg I will hear you. What is 

** You knew formerly somewhat of 
the evil this profligate youth did to 
your grandson, but you do not know 
that he has most basel betrayed his 
sister, your darling Euphemia.” 

Old Isaac’s head sunk down toward 
his knee, on which some tears inyo-« 
luntarily dropped ; and to conceal his 
emotion, he remained silent, save ut- 
tering a few stifled groans. Natural 
affection and duty were at strife with- 
in for a of them 
would yield. His daughter ived 
the struggle, and contented’ 
with watching its effects. 

“* Where is my cloak, daughter 
Matilda?” said he, without raising 
his head. 

** Tt is hanging on one of the wood- 
en mags in the garret, Sir,” said she. 

* Ay. Then you may let it hang 
on the mag where it is all day. It is 
a weary world this! and we are all 
guilty creatures! I fear I cannot con- 
verse and pray with the ruthles se- 
ducer of both my children.” 

“Your resolution is prudent, Sir. 
All efforts to regain such a one are 
vain. He is not only a reprobate, and 
an outcast from his Maker, but a de- 
termined and avowed enemy to his 
laws and government.” | 

** You do not know what you say, 
daughter,” said old Isaac, starting to 
his feet, and looking her sternly in 
the face. “If I hear you presume 
to prejudge any accountable and im- 
mortal being again in such a manner, 
I shall be more afraid of your own 
state than of his. While life remains, 
we are in a land where repentance is 
to be had and hoped for, and I will 
not hear the mercy of God arraigned. 
Bring me my cloak and my staff 
instantly, without another word. 
When I think of the country be- 

ond the grave, and of the eternal 
ate that awaits this hapless prodigal, 
all my injuries vanish, and my trust 
in the Lord is strengthened anew. 
T shall at least pray with him, 
and for him, if he will not hear me, 
my Father who is in heaven may hear 
me, and haply He will open the vic- 
tim’s eyes to the hope that is set be- 
fore him ; for the hearts of all the 
children of men are in his hands, and 
as the rivers of water he turneth them 
whithersoever he pleaseth.” | 

So old Isaac got his staff in his 
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hand that had the head turned round 
like the horn of a cow, and also his 
cloak round his shoulders, not the tar- 
tan one with its gaudy spangles, but 
the grey marled one lined with 

reen flannel. Well might old Isaac 
be partial to that cloak, for it was 
made for him by a beloved daughter 
who had been removed from him and 
from her family at the age of twenty- 
three. She was the mother of his 
two darlings, Isaac and Euphemia, 
mentioned before; and the feelings 
with which he put on the mantle that 
day can only be conceived by those 
who have learned to count all things 
but loss save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified ; and how few are the num- 
ber who attain this sublime and sa- 
cred height ! 

“ The blessing of him that is ready 
to perish shall light on the head of 
my father,” said Matilda, as she fol- 
lowed with her eye the bent figure of 
the old man hasting with tottering 
steps over the moor, on the road that 
led to Shepherd Gawin’s ; and when 
he vanished from her view on the 
height, she wiped her eyes, drew the 
window screen, and applied herself to 
her work. , 

Isaac lost sight of his own home, 
and came in view of Shepherd Ga- 
win’s at the same instant, but he only 
gave a slight glance back to his own, 
tor the concern that lay before him 
dwelt on his heart. It was a concern 
of life and death, not only of a tem- 
poral, but of a spiritual and eter- 
nal nature, and where the mortal 
concerns are centered, on that place, 
or toward that place, will the natural 
eye be turned. Isaac looked only at 
the domicile before him—all wore a 
solemn stilness about that dwelling 
that had so often resounded with rus- 
tic mirth,—the cock crowed not at 
the door as was his wont, nor strutted 
on the top of his old dunghill, that 
had been accumulating there for ages, 
and had the appearance of a small 

een mountain; but he sat on the 

ilyard dike, at the head of his 
mates, with his feathers ruffled, and 
every now and then his one eye turn- 
ed up to the sky as if watching some 
appearance there of which he stood in 
dread.—The blithesome collies came 
not down the green to bark and frolic 
half in kindness and half in jealousy ; 
—they lay coiled up on the shelf of 
hay-stack, and as the stranger. ap- 
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proached, lifted up their heads and 
viewed him with a sullen and slee 
eye, then uttering a low and stifled 
growl,—muffled their heads again 
between their hind feet, and shroud- 
ed their social natures in the very 
depth of sullenness. 

** This is either the abode of 
death, or deep mourning, or perhaps 
both,” said old Isaac ner oat. fas he 
approached the house ; “‘ and all the 
domestic animals are affected by it, 
and join in the general dismay. If 
this young man has departed with the 
eyes of his understanding blinded, I 
have not been in the way of my duty. 
It is a hard case that a blemished 
lamb should be cast out of the flock, 
and no endeavour made by the shep- 
herd to heal or recal it,—that the 
poor stray thing should be left to pe- 
rish, and lost to its master’s fold. It 
behoveth not a faithful shepherd to 
suffer,—and yet—Isaac, thou art the 
man! May the Lord pardon his ser- 
vant in this thing.” 

The scene continued precisely the 
same until Isaac reached the solitary 
dwelling.—There was neither ingress 
nor egress by the door, nor any hu- 
man creature to be seen stirring, save 
a little girl, one of the family, who 
had been away meeting the carrier for 
some medicines, and who approached 
the house by a different path. Isaac 
was first at the door, and on reaching 
it he heard a confused noise within 
like the sounds of weeping and pray- 
ing commingled. Unwilling to break 
in upon them, ignorant as he was how 
matters stood with the family, he 
paused, and then with a soft step re- 
treated to meet the little girl that ap- 

roached, and make some inquiries at 
4 She tried to elude him by run- 
ning past him at a little distance, but 
he asked her to stop and tell him how 
all was within. She did not hear what 
he said, but guessing the purport of 
his inquiry, answered, “ He's nae 
better, Sir.” ‘ Ah me! still in the 
same state of suffering?” “ Ae no, 
—no ae grain,—I tell ye he’s nae 
better ava.” And with that she step- 

l into the house, Isaac followin 
close behind her, so that he enter 
without being either seen or announ- 
ced. The first sounds that he could 
distinguish were the words of the dy- 
ing youth ; they had a hoarse whist- 
ling sound, but they were the words 
of wrath and indignation. As he 
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crossed the hallan he perceived the 
sick man’s brother the next to him 
in age sitting at the window with his 
elbow leaning on the table, and his 
head on his c fist, while the tints 
of sorrow and anger seemed mingled 
on his blunt countenance. Farther 
on stood his mother and elder sister 
leaning on each other, and their eyes 
shaded with their hands, and close by 
the sick youth’s bed-side; beyond 
these kneeled old Gawin the shepherd, 
his fond and too indulgent father. He 
held the shrivelled hand of his son in 
his, and with the other he held that 
of a damsel who stood by his side: 
And Isaac heard him conjuring his son 
in the name of the God of heaven. 
Here old Isaac’s voice interrupted the 
affecting scene. 

** Peace be to this house,—may the 

ce of the Almighty be within its 
walls,” said he with an audible voice. 
The two womenutteredastifledshriek, 


and the dying mana “ poh! poh!”. 


of abhorrence.—Old Gawin the shep- 
herd, though he did not rise from his 
knees, gazed round with amazement 
in his face ; and looking first at his dy« 
ing son, and then at old Isaac, he drew 
a full breath, and said with a quiver- 
ing voice, ‘‘ Surely the hand of the 
Almighty is in this !” 

There was still another object in 
the apartment well worthy of the at- 
tention of him who entered—it was 
the damsel who stood at the bed-side ; 
—but then she stood with her back 
to Isaac, so that he could not see her 
face, and at the sound of his voice, 
she drew her cloak over her head and 
retired behind the bed, sobbing, so 
that her bosom was like to rend. The 
cloak was similar to the one worn that 
day by old Isaac, for, be it remem- 
bered, he had not the gaudy tartan 
one about him, but the russet gre 
eee made to him by his belov 

ughter. Isaac saw the young wo- 
man resting behind the bed, and heard 
her weeping, but a stroke of electrici« 
ty seemed to have affected the nerves 
of all the rest of the family on the en- 
trance of the old man, so that 
his attention was attracted by those 
immediately under his eye. The mo- 
ther and daughter whispered to each 
other ip great lexity. Old Gawin 
rose from his knees ; and not know« 
ing well what to say or do, he wiped 
the dust with great punctuality from 


(Sept, 
the knee-caps of his corduroy breeches, 
even descending to the sae of 
scraping away some specks more ad« 
hesive than the rest, with the nail of 
his mid finger. Noone welcomed the 
old man; and the dying youth in the 
bed : grumbled these bitter words, 
“*T see now on what errand Ellen 
was sent! confound your officious« 
ness!” 

No, on my word, Graham, you are 
wrong ; therefore hush. The child 
was at T———r to meet the carrier for 
your drogs,” said old Gawin. 

** Poh! poh! all of a piece with the 
rest of the stuff you have told me. 
Come hither Ellen, and let me see 
what the doctor has sent.” The girl 
came near, and gave some vials with a 
sealed direction. 

** So you got these at T——r, did 
you 

** Yes, I got them from Jessy Clap- 
perton ; the carrier was away.” 

** Lying impertinent imp! who 
told you to say that? Was it your 
mamma there or your worthy dad ? 
Answer me!” The child was mute 
and looked frightened. ‘‘ Oh! I see 
is! nie done very well 
my dear, very cleverly, you give ver 
fair promise, Get 

ray—I will try if I can leave this 
ouse.” 

* Alas, my good friends, what is 

this?” said Isaac, “ the young man’s 
reason, I fear, is wavering. 
Gawin, why do you not give me your 
hand? I am extremely sorry for your 
son’s great bodily sufferings, and for 
what you and your family must sufs 
fer mentally on his account. Pray 
how do you do?” 

“ Right weel, Sir. As weel as may 
be expected,” said Gawin, taking old 
Isaac’s hand, but not once lifting his 
eyes from the ground to look the 
good father in the face. 

** And how are you, good dame?” 
continued Isaac, taking the old wo- 
man’s hand and shaking it. r 

Right weel, thanks t’ye, Sirs [tis 
a cauld day this. Ye'll be 

Oh no, I rather feel warm.” 

“* Ay, ye have a comfortable plaid 
for a day like this, a good plaid ifs 

“‘ 1 like to hear you sayse, 
Agnes, for that plaid was a Chri 

t to me, from one who has now: 
several years in the cold grave 
It was made to me by my kind-and 
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beloved daughter Euphy. But enou 
of this—I see you have some mantles 
in the house, of the very same kind.” 

“ No: not the same. We have 
none of the same here.” 

“* Well, the same or nearly so, it is 
. My sight often deceives me 
now.” ‘The family all looked at one 
another. ‘‘ But enough of this,” con- 
tinued old Isaac, “‘ I came not thus 
far to discuss such matters. The sick 
young man, from what I heard, I 
fear, is incapable of spiritual conver- 
sation P” 

« Yes I am,” said he, from the bed, 
with a squeaking hectic voice, ‘* and 
I would this moment that I were dead. 
Why don’t you give me my clothes ? 
Sure never was a poor unfortunate 
being tormented as I am! Won’t you 
have pity on me, and let me have a 
little peace for a short time? It is not 
long I will trouble you. Is it not 
mean and dastardly in you all to com- 
bine against an object that cannot de- 
fend himself?” 

* Alack, alack!” said old Isaac, 
‘* the calmness of reason is departed 
for the present. I came to converse 
a little with him on that which con- 
cerns his peace here, and his happi- 
ness hereatter : to hold the mirror up 
to his conscience, and point out an ob- 
ject to him, of which, if he take not 
old, all his hope is a wreck.” “I 
knew it! Iknew it!” vociferated the 
sick man. ‘ A strong and great com- 
bination: but I'll defeat it, ha, ha, ha! 
I tell you, Mr Confessor, I have no 
right or part in that object you talk 
of. I will have no farther concern 
with her. She shall have no more of 
me than you shall have. If the devil 
should have all, that is absolute—Will 
that suffice?” Alas! he is not him- 
self,” said old Isaac, ‘* and has nearly 
been guilty of blasphemy. We must 
not irritate him farther. All that we 
can do, is to join in prayer that the 
Lord will lay no more upon him than 
he is able to bear, that he will heal 
his wounded spirit, and restore him 
to the use of reason ; and that, im the 
inidst of his wanderings,should he blas- 
pheene, the sin may not bedaid to 


angry countenanée was Zoing to reply 
but when the:oldman took off his 
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broad brimmed hat, and discovered 
the wrinkled forehead and the thin 
snowy hair waving around it, the 
sight was so impressive that silence 
wasimposed on every tongue. He sung 
two stanzas of a psalm, read a chapter 
of the New Testament, and then 
kneeling by the bedside, he prayed 
for about half an hour with such fer- 
vency of devotion, that all the family 
were deeply affected. It was no com-< 
mon-place prayer, nor one so general 
that it suited any case of distress ; 
every sentence of it spoke home to 
the heart, and alluded particularly to 
the very state of him for whom the 
petitions were addressed to heaven. 
Old Gawin gave two or three short 
sighs, which his wife hearing, she 
wiped her eyes with her checqued 
apron. Their fair daughter made the 
same sort of noise that one does who 
takes snuff, and the soft harmless 
youth, their second son, who leaned 
forward on the table instead of kneel- 
ing, let two tears fall on the board, 
which he formed with his forefinger 
into the initials of his name ; the little 
girl looked from one to another, and 
wondered what ailed them all, then 
casting down her eyes, she tried to 
look devout, but they would not be 
restrained. ‘The dying youth, who 
at the beginning testified the utmost 
impatience, by d became the 
most affected of His features 
first grew composed, then rueful, and 
finally he turned himself ou his face 
in humble prostration. Isaac pleaded 
fervently with the Almighty that the 
sufferers days might be lengthened, 
and that he might not be cut off in 
the bloom of youth, and exuberance 
of levity ;—at that season when man 
is more apt to speak than calculate, 
and to act than consider, even 

speech should be crime, and action ir- 


retrievable ruin. ‘‘S and recover 
him, O merciful Father, yet for a little 


while,” said he, “ that he may have 
his eyes to see his ruined state 
both by nature and by wicked works ; 
for who among us liveth and sinneth 
not, and: what changes ee be made 
in his »dispositions in a few years or a 
few months by thy forbearance ? 
Thou takest no pleasure in the death 
of sinners, but rather that all should 


repent and turn unto thee and live ; 


therefore, for his immortal soul's sake, 
and for the sake of what thy Son hath 
suffered for ruined man, spare him 
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till he have time and space to repent. 
Should his youthful mind have been 
tainted with the prevailing vice of in- 
fidelity, so that he hath been tempted 
to lift up his voice against the most 
sacred truths revealed by thyself; and 
should he, like all the profane, have 
been following his inclinations rather 
than his judgment, how is he now 
prepared to abide the final result? or 
to be ushered into the very midst of 
those glorious realities which he hath 
hitherto treated as a fiction? And 
how shall he stand before thee, when 
he discovers, too late, that there is in- 
deed a God whose being and attri- 
butes he hath doubted, a Saviour 
whom he had despised, a heaven into 
which he cannot enter, and a hell 
which he can never escape? Perhaps 
he hath been instrumental in unhing- 
ing the principles of others, and of 
misleading some unwary being from 
the paths of truth and holiness ; and 
even in the flush of reckless depravi- 
ty, may have deprived some innocent, 
loving, and trusting being, of virtue, 
and left her a prey to sorrow and de- 
spair; and with these and more 
grievous crimes on his head, all un- 
repented, and unatoned,—how shall 
appear before thee? ” 

At this part of the prayer, the sobs 
behind the bed became so audible, 
that it made the old father to pause 
shortly in the midst of his fervent 
supplications at the footstool of grace, 
and the dying youth was heard to 
weep in suppressed breathings. Isaac 
went on, and prayed still for the suf- 
ferer as one insensible to all that pas- 
sed, but he prayed so earnestly for his 
forgiveness, for the restoration of his 
right reason, end for health and space 
for repentance and amendment, that 
the sincerity of his heart was appar- 
ent in every word and every tone. 

When he rose from. his knees there 
was a deep silence, no one knew what 
to say or to whom to address himself, 
for the impression made on all their 
minds was peculiarly strong. The 
only motion made for a good while 
was by the soft young man at the 
table, who put on his bonnet as he 
was wont to do after prayers, but re- 
the minister was pre- 
sent, he sli it off again by the 
car, as if he had been stealing it from 
his own head. At that instant the 
dying youth stretched out his hand. 
Isaac saw it, and looking at his mo~ 
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ther, said he wanted something. “It 
is epee hand that I want,” 
said the youth, in a kind and expres. 
sive tone. Isaac started, he had 
judged him to be in a state of deliri. 
um, and his surprise may be con- 
ceived when he heard him speak 
with calmness and composure. He 
ve him his hand, but from what he 
had heard tall from his lips before, 
knew not how to address him. “ You 
are a good man,” said the youth, 
“* God in heaven reward you!” 
““What is this I hear?” cried Isaac 
breathless with astonishment. “ Have 
the disordered senses been rallied in 
one moment ? Have our unworthy 
prayers indeed been heard at the 
throne of omnipotence, and answered 
so suddenly ? Let us bow ourselves 
with gratitude and adoration. And 
for thee, my dear young friend, be of 
ood cheer, for there are better things 
intended toward thee. Thou shalt 
et live to repent of thy sins, and to 
me a chosen vessel of mercy in 

the house of him that saved thee.” 

**1f I am spared in life for a little 
while,” said the youth, “ I shall make 
atonement for some of my transgres- 
sions, for the enormity of which I am 
smitten to the heart. 

** Trust to no atonement that you 
can make yourself,” cried Isaac fer- 
vently. ‘It is a bruised reed, to 
which, if you lean, it will go into your 
hand and pierce it; a shelter that 
will not brook the blast. You must 
trust to a higher atonement, else 
your repentance shall be as stubble, 
or as chaff that the wind carrieth 
away.” 

disinterested !” exclaimed 
the youth. “Is it my wellbeing alone 
over which your soul yearns? This 
is more than I expected to meet with 
in humanity ! Good old father, I am 
unable to speak more to you to-day, 
but give me Swe hand, and promise 
to come back to see me on Friday. 
If I am spared in life you shall find 
me all that you wish, and shall never 
more have to charge me with ingrati- 

saac uite t all personal in- 
juries. He did on even remember 
that there were such beings as’ his 
grandchildren in existence at that 
time ; but when the oe had 
said those words, that * he should find 
him all that he wished, and that he 
would no more be ungrateful,” the 
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sobs and weeping behind the bed grew 
so audible, that all farther exchange 
of sentiments was interrupted. The 
youth grasped the old fa er’s hand, 
and motioned for him to go away, and 
he was about to comply, out of re- 
spect for the feelings of the sufferer, 
but before he could withdraw his hand 
trom the bed, or rise from the seat on 
which he had just sat down, the 
weeping fair one burst from behind 
the hed ; and falling on his knees with 
her face, she seized his hand in both 
hers, kissed it an hundred times, and 
bathed it all over with her tears. 
Tsaac’s heart was at all times soft as 
wax, and at that particular time in a 
mood to be melted quite—he tried to 
soothe the damsel, though he himself 
was as much affected as she was—but 
her mantle was still over her head, and 
how could heknow her ?—His old dim 
eyes were moreover so much suffused 
with tears, that he did not perceive 
that mantle to be the very same with 
his own, and that one hand must have 
been the maker of both.—He shook 
her hand so close below her bosom, that 
his had not room to move, then draw- 
ing it forth, he embraced her neck 
and shoulders, saying, ‘‘ Be comforted, 
love, he will mend—He will mend, 
and be yet a stay to you and to them 
all—be of good comfort. dear love.” 
When he had said this, he wiped his 
eyes hastily and impatiently with the 
lap of his plaid, seized his old pike- 
staff, with the head turned round like 
crummy’s horn; and as he tottered 
through the floor, drawing up his 
plaid around his waist, its purple rus 
tic colours caught his eye, dim as it 
was ; and he perceived that it was not 
histartan one with the gaudy spangles, 
but the grey marled one that was 
made to him by his beloved daughter. 
Who can trace the links of association 
in the human mind? The chain is 
more angled, more oblique, than the 
course marked out by the bolt of hea- 
ven—as momentarily formed, and as 
uickly lost. In all cases, they. are in- 
efinable, but on the mind of old age, 
they glance like dreams and visions of 
something that have been, and are for 
ever gone. The instant that Isaac’s 
eye fell on his mantle, he looked has- 
tily and involuntarily around him, 
first on the one side and then on the 


other, his visage manifesting trepida-. 


tion and uncertainty. “ what 
have you lost, Sir ?” said the and 
VOL. IX. 
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officious dame. ‘‘ I cannot tell what 
it was that I missed,” said old Isaac, 
“but methought I felt as if I had 
left something behind me, that was 
mine.” é 

Isaac went away, accompanied by 
his old acquaintance Gawin, the oT 
herd, but left not a dry eye in the 
dwelling that he quitted. It was but 
two days till Friday, and on that day 
Isaac had formed a resolution to see 
them all again. 


A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 
NORTHERN AFRICA, IN THE YEARS 
1818, 19, anD 20. * 


ne termination of the Niger is 
the great problem of African - 
ph solution of which 
to ed all the efforts of European 
travellers. Nor need we much won- 
der at this, considering the unexam- 
pled risks to which Europeans are ne-= 
cessarily exposed in the prosecution 
of this object, from the climate of the 
country peculiarly hostile to their con- 
stitutions, from the fatigues and pri- 
vations to be undergone, and from the 
barbarous and lawless character of the 
government, under which there is no 
adequate security either for person 
or property. The life of an African 
traveller is a continual serics of 
hair-breadth escapes. If he succeeds 
in conciliating the government and 
people by a feigned compliance with 
their religion and customs, he has still 
in the climate an equally formidable 
enemy to contend with; and when 
he is once disabled by sickness, he is 
at the mercy of the ferocious set of 
wretches by whom he is surrounded, 
who, far from aiding him, or contri- 
buting to his recovery, are only await- 
ing the moment of his decease to plun- 
der him. That none of the numerous 
and brave men who have adventured 
on the field of African discovery, 
should, amid these complicated evils, 
have succeeded in penetrating into 


Accompani Geographical Noti- 
ces of mae aye the course of. the 
Niger, with a Chart of the Routes, and a 
variety of Coloured Plates, illustrative of 
the Costumes of the several Natives of 
Northern Africa. . By Captain G. F. Lyon, 
R. N. Companion ot the late Mr Ritchic. 
London John 1821. 
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the heart of the country, and com- 
pletely. explored this unknown ree 
ion, is certainly not to be won- 
tiered at. We may rather admire 
the astonishing perseverance which 
has to brave many 
dangers, and to traverse so large a 
portion of a country inhabited b 
such an unfriendly race, of uncou 
and ferocious manners, and of a hos- 


grateful for the various and interest- 
ing information which we have re- 
ceived from the different adventurers 
who have visited Africa, than grudge 
that they have not performed! impos- 
sibilities, by subduing the insur- 
mountable obstacles to their further 
progress, which grew up almost at 
every step. 

Africa, it is true, has not yet been 
fully explored. But it is like a for- 
tress besieged on all sides; it has 
been assaulted from every quarter— 
from the east, west, and north; but 
though we have seized some of the 
outworks, the body of the fortress still 
holds out. We must not imagine, 
however, that our incursions into the 
country have been wholly useless. 
They fare brought us information 
which is not only highly useful and 
interesting in itself, but which will 
enable us to shape our course aright 
in any future researches which we 
may attempt. Each successive adven- 
turer in Africa clears away some of 
the obstacles that impede the track of 
discovery, and makes it more easy for 
fliture travellers: and thus, by slow 
degrees, and by various and persevering 
attempts, will the whole of this conti- 
nent be at length laid open to the eager 
curiosity of Europe. We must succeed’ 
atlast. Some adventurer, 1nore fortu- 
nate than the rest, gis not more 
prudent or courageous, will grasp the 
wished for prize, for it seems impos- 
sible that so much energy, and such 
various and well directed efforts, 
should long continue to be exerted in 
vain. 

The nt work contains an ac- 
count of the mission of Mr Ritchie, 
who travelled into the interior of Afti- 
ca under the orders of the British 
vernment. He was accompanied 
Lieutenant Lyonof the royal navy, a 


the dock-yard at Malta. They met at 
Tripoli 25th: November 1818, whence 
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they purposed to set out to the south- 
ward for the purpose of exploring the 
interior. At Tripoli they were intro. 
duced to the Bashaw, who was made 
fully aig with their views, and 
also to the Viceroy of Fezzan, named 
Mukni, who was lately returned from 
a slave hunt, and had brought from 
the interior a numerous body of cap- 
tives and many camels, and was in con- 
sequence in great favour with the Ba« 
shaw. Healso promised them pro- 
tection, and they waited at Tripoli 
until he should return to Mourzouk, 
the capital of Fezzan, when they pro- 
posed to accompany his caravan. His 
departure was delayed for some time, 
and they employed the interval in as- 
suming the dress of the country, and 
instructing themselves in all the mi- 
tile in Tripoli a gran on 
of the of 
Mahometan priests, took place, of 
which Mr Lyon gives an amusing ac- 
count. These priests, he observes, 
are of two classes,—idiots who are al- 
lowed: to say and do whatever they 
please, and men possessed of’ all their 
senses, who, by juggling and perform- 
ing many bold and disgusting tricks, 
acquire the right of being the 
greatest rogues. and nuisances in the 
whole community. They assemble in 
mosquesevery Friday afternoon, eating 
snakes, scorpions, &c. affecting to be 
inspired, and committing every ridi- 
culous extravagance. Mr Lyon, at 
the hazard of his life if he had been 
discovered, witnessed the annual pro- 
cession of the Maraboots, which be- 
gan on the 9th January 1819. These 
saints run:about the streets, affectin 
to be furious, and playing a thousand 
disgusting and ferocious tricks. 

** During the time the Maraboots, ‘* says 
MrLyon,” who are guarded and attended by 
a great ‘number of le) are allowed to pa- 
= the or Jews can 
with an make their appearance, as 
they wane it once in the power of these 
wretches, be instantly torn to pieces ; in- 
deed, wherever they show themselves, on 
their terraces or from their windows, they 
are sure of a plentiful shower of stones from 
the boys who are in attendanee.” p. 9. 

* As we through one of thestreets, 
(he continues) a party of Maltese and - 


Christi di 
by John Belford, a ship-wright from. ristians were discovered on a terrace, 


were instantly assailed by showers of ‘stones. 
T-observed, that whenever the Marabeots 
passed the house of a Christian, they afféct- 
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ed to be ungovernable, and endeavoured 
to get near it, pretending they made the 
discovery by smelling out unbelievers.” 

p- 10. 

As the power of taking up serpents 
was supposed to constitute a Mara- 
boot, Mr Lyon determined to acquire 
that distinction, and he accordingly 
soon learnt to handle and take u 
largest scorpions without the slightest 
chance of being stung. Finding that 
Mukni, the viceroy of Fezzan, would 
not depart for some weeks, Mr Rit- 
chie and Mr Lyon set out on the 7th 
¥ebruary a journey to the Gharian 
mountains. ‘They returned to Tri- 
poli on the 22d March, having lived 
during this time among the Arabs, 
who have many of them their resi- 
dences under ground, and whose ap- 
pearance and manners too strongly at- 
test the heavy oppressions under 
which they groan. 

On the 25th of March Mukni set out 
for Mourzouk. The caravan consisted 
of 200 persons, and about the same 
number of camels ; among the former 
was a considerable number of liberat- 
ed blacks, who had been kidnapped 
and carried into slavery, and who were 
all joyful at the idea of returning once 
more to their native land, though 
many of them, with their young chil- 
dren, had to walk above 2000 miles, 
with very slender means for their sup- 

rt. On the 6th April they reached 

onjem, on the northern frontier of 
Fezzan, where there is a Roman cas- 
tle now in ruins, situated amid high 
hills. On the 11th, they arrived at 
the town of Sockna, after encounter- 
ing a strong Sirocco, which blew the 
sand in all directions, to the great dis- 
tress of the whole caravan. This 
curious scene is strikingly sketched 
m one of the plates attached to the 
work, 

In the course of the journey, Mr 
Ritchie and his companions encoun- 
tered none of those inconveniences, 
from their fellow travellers, by which 
the unfortunate Burckhardt was so 
much annoyed in his journey with the 
caravans from Upper Egypt. This 
Circumstance gives strong ground to 
conclude, that Burckhardt’s religion, 
notwithstanding all his care to dis- 
guise it, had been suspected, which 
would sufficiently account for all the 
ill-treatment he ‘met with: for it is 
clear, from’ Mr Lyon’s account, as well 
as from that of all other travellers, 
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that there is no safety for Christians 
in these countries. The very suspi- 
cion of such a circumstance never fails 
to draw forth the persecutions of this 
fanatical people, and the farther into 
the interior, this intolerance increases, 
insomuch, that death would be the 
immediate consequence of any profes- 
sion of Christianity, or of any back- 
wardness to join in the religious cere- 
monies of the country. One fellow 
in the caravan, in speaking of Mr 
Ritchie and his companions, called 
them, by way of contempt, Romees 
or Christians, which, coming to Muk- 
ni’s knowledge, he was obliged to 
threaten him, in case they should ever 
call them by any other name than Ma- 
melukes,as he himselfdid.—The people 
of the caravans, having found out Mr 
Ritchie’s medical talents, were conti- 
nually applying to him for remedies 
against some real or fancied diseases, 
and he and his companions had no lit- 
tle trouble in prescribing for ail their 
various ailments. 

There are in the mountains around 
the towns of Sockna, Hoon, and 
Wadan, immense numbers of buffa- 
loes of different sorts. Ostriches also 
abound, by the hunting of which 
many of the natives subsist. The 
eggs of these birds are not hatched, as 
has been sometimes supposed, by the 
heat of the sun. But the parent bird 
regularly sits on her eggs from 14 to 
18 days, as the common fowl does on 
her chickens. It is during the breed- 
ing season that the greatest numbers 
are procured, the Arabs shooting the 
old ones while on their nests. Mr 
Lyon mentions, however, that it is 
the custom to keep tame ostriches in 
a stable, and in two years to take three 
cuttings of their feathers ; and it is 
in this way, he informe us, that all the 
finest feathers, namely, the white ones 
are obtained, the feathers of the wild 
ostriches being generally so ragged 
and torn, that not above half a dozen 

ones can be found. 

Mr Lyon mentions here an ance- 
dote, which sets in a strong light the 
base, cruel, and cowardly nature of 
the Arabs. He had observed, 
the journey from Tripoli, a slave 
about 50 years of age, belonging to 
the owner of some camels, who was 
searcely able to follow the caravan, so 
emaciated was his frame, and so much 
swelled were his feet and legs. His 
inhuman master was, however, con- 
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stantly beating him, and invariably 
sent him out all night to watch the 
camels. On arriving at Sockna, he 
went out as usual with the camels, 


- and returned to town in a high fever, 


notwithstanding of which, his master 
beat him cruelly with a stick, and 
finding him unable to cry out, he 
actually took stones and beat nim on 
the head, being assisted by another 
Arab in this cruel task, My Lyon 
here interfered, and was saluted with 
no very polite language, on which he 
applied to the sultan’s chief black, 
and got him severely bastinadoed, as 
hard as two men could lay on. 


** When I returned to our house, the 
other Arab laughed at and taunted me to 
such a degree, that I was obliged (to his 
great astonishment) to give him a good 
thrashing, not a little apprehensive, I must 
own, lest some revenge should be taken on 
me in consequence; but I soon found I 
had nothing te dread, for these very men 
never after omitted coming daily to kiss 
my hand; and, while I was in sight, al- 
ways caressed the poor slave, who from that 
time became a kind of pensioner on us.” 


p- 79. 


On the 5th May, they arrived in 
Mourzouk, after a journey of 39 days, 
having travelled over, in general, a 
barren desert, with a few wadays or 
vallies inte . They met with 
little worth recording. ‘Their en- 
trance into most of the towns was ce- 
lebrated by great rejoicings, horsemen 

lopping about, and shouting and 

ring off theirmuskets, and the inhabi- 
tants meeting them in their gala dresses, 
and affecting a joy, which they could 
not feel, at the entrance of the sultan, 
seeing that they were forced, though 
in the greatest poverty, to support 
him and his numerous retinue. 

Mr Lyon had the following adven- 
ture with a snake, 


** Here, while I was resting under a 
tree, @ man came and told me that he had 
observed a snake of the most venomous 
species, called Effa, coiled up under a 
bush. I instantly armed myself with a 
ramrod, and having discovered the reptile, 
pinned it to the ground by a stab 
the lower jaw. Belford just then came up, 
and it was of a harmless kind, 
took it by the tail: as he was on the op- 


posite side of me, I did not perceive him, 


and having pressed another stick on the 
creature’s » I withdrew the ramrod, 
in order to get a better hold of it. At this 
moment Belford again pulled, and extri. 
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cated the snake, which turned upon and 
attempted to bite him ; its tail, however, 
luckily broke, and it fell back into the 
bush, where I immediately dispatched it. 
Had it wounded Belford, as it was on the 
point of doing, his death would have been 
inevitable, as we had no instrument at 
hand for cutting out the venom, or an 

fire with which to burn it, as is done wi 

effect by the Arabs. On examining the 
snake, I found it was of the same species 
as some I had seen at Tripoli; those, how. 
ever, did not exceed six inches in length, 
whereas this was about two feet long, and 
very bulky. Their colour is generally a 
dull reddish brown, with black spots; the 
belly yellow, and aspect particularly dis. 
agreeable and malignant.” pp. 81, 82. 


Mukni the sultan behaved with 
great civility and attention to the 
English mission, and had it not been 
for their recommendation to him, they 
would have been exposed to yarious 
difficulties. Mr Lyon, in particular, 
was his constant companion, riding 
along with him, and being generally 
treated by him with cakes and dain- 
ties. The travelling pace was a walk 
of the horses which generally got be- 
yond the camels. At noon they stop- 
ped under a tree if they could find it, 
and if not, under the shade of their 
horses, where they ate and slept until 
the camels overtook them. ‘The ca- 
mels never had any stop, nor the poor 
negroes, who, with their wives, and 
even little children, plodded on a 
whole day under a burning sun, for 
16 and sometimes 20 hours. 

Our travellers were now settled at 
Mourzouk, which is a walled town, 
containing 2500 inhabitants, The 
houses are formed of dried clay, which, 
as rain is unkown, is sufficiently 
durable and strong. They have fe 
nerally an open court in the middle, 
round which are the apartments for 
men and animals. The rooms have no 
windows ; but are open from the top, 
for the admission of air and light. 
There are several pools of stagnant 
salt water in the town, and when we 
consider the intense heat of the cli- 
mate, the thermometer in summer 
being always above 100° during the 
day, and sometimes as high as 133°, 
we need not wonder that the inhabi- 
tants are liable to fevers and agues. 

On the 15th May, Mr Lyon was 
attacked with a severe dysentery, 
which confined him to bed for 22 days, 
and reduced him to the last extremi- 
ty. His recovery was impeded by the 
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extreme saltness of the water, the poor 
quality of his food, and the exces- 
sive heat and dryness of the climate. 
Those who had seen him in his worst 
state, thought it next to impossible 
that he could survive. The situation 
of the party was at this time most 
distressing. They were oppressed 
by disease and poverty, their money 
being nearly exhausted, without any 
prospect of additional supplies—and, 
to add to their misfortunes, the sultan 
Mukni behaved to them in the most 
treacherous manner, giving them no 
assistance—and even wishing for their 
deaths, that he might seize upon their 
goods. Their situation is thus de- 
scribed by Mr Lyon. 


‘‘] was no sooner convalescent, than 
Mr Ritchie fell ill, and was confined to his 
bed with an attack of bilious fever, ac- 
companied with delirium, and great pain 
in his back and kidneys, for which he re- 
quired repeated cupping. When a little 
recovered, he got up for. two days, but his 
disorter soon returned with redoubled and 
alarming violence. He rejected every 
thing but water; and, excepting about 
three hours in the afternoon, remained 
cither constantly asleep, or in a delirious 
state. Even had he been capable of taking 
food, we had not the power of purchasing 
any ,which could nourish or refresh him. 
Our money was now all expended, and the 
sultan’s treacherons plans to distress us, 
which daily became too apparent, were sc 
well arranged, that we could not find any 
one to buy our goods. For six entire 
weeks we were without animal food, sub- 
sisting on a very scanty portion of corn 
and dates. Our horses were mere skele- 
tons, added to which, Belford became to- 
tally deaf, and so emaciated as to be un- 
ble to walk.” pp. 100, 101. 


From this period, some one of the 
party was constantly ill, and at times 
they were all confined to bed, when 
they were neglected by most of those 
who had cause to befriend them. 
There were some, however, who be- 
haved differently, and it was to their 
kind offices that they were indebted for 
the preservation of their lives; they had 
all alternate fits of convalescence and 
relapse, but on the 20th of November, 
Mr Kitchie, exhausted with long con- 
tinued distress, expired. The follow- 
ing is the account of his last moments. 


‘* One day (the 17th) he appeared so far 
recovered, as to be able to yet up and be 
dressed. We him on the mat in 
the centre of the room, when he seemed 
much refreshed, and thanked us for the 
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trouble we had taken ; he then expressed 
a wish to have a little coffee, which, fora 
time, I was unwilling to give him, fearing 
it might injure him: he was, however, so 
earnest in his request, that I was obliged 
at last to comply with it. As he com- 
plained of the closeness of his room, and 
appeared determined on lying that night 
on the mat, we made his bed on it ; and I 
laid myself down by him. Im the after- 
noon he examined his tongue in the glass, 
and appeared a good deal alarmed at its 
colour ; but presently said, * I was frighten- 
ed at the blackness of my tongue, but now 
recollect 1 have been drinking coffee; had 
I observed that appearance without know- 
ing the cause, I should have said I had a 
bilious fever, and should bid you good 
bye.” In the evening one or two of the 
Mamlukes came in; he spoke to them for 
a little while, and soon after fell asleep. 
I remained awake the greater part of the 
night, during which he slept soundly ; but 
in the morning I found he had crept from 
his bed, and was lying uncovered, and in 
a state of delirium, on the cold sand. We 
immediately put him to bed in his own 
room, and he appeared to rally again. 

** On the 20th we got a fowl, of which 
we made a little soup for him, and while 
he was taking it, a man came in and told 
me a courier had arrived from Tripoli with 
letters. I went out, but tind, to my 
sad disappointment, empty-handed, the 
man having no dispatches for us. The 
broth which Mr Ritchie drank, was the 
first nourishment he had taken for ten 
days, though we had used all our endea- 
vours to prevail on him toeat. He said 
he felt much revived by it, and turned 
round to go to sleep. I placed my bed at 
the entrance of his room, ‘and remained 
watching him. He seemed to breathe with 
difficulty ; but as I had often observed 
this during his former maladies, I was not 
so much alarmed as I should otherwise 
have been. At about nine o'clock, Bel- 


ford, on looking at him, exclaimed in a. 


loud voice, ‘ He is dying!’ I begged him 
to be more. lest he should be 
overheard, and immediately examined Mr 
Ritchie, who aenne to me to be still in 
a sound sleep; | therefore lay down on my 
bed, and continued listening. At ten I 
rose again, and found him lying in an easy 
posture, and breathing more freely ; five 
minutes, however, had scarcely elapsed be- 
fore his respiration appeared entirely to 
cease ; and on examination I found that he 
had actually expired, without a pang or 

, in the same position in which he 
had fallen asleep.” pp. 190, 191. 

Mr Lyon and Belford, his surviving 
companion, were now left in a state of 
the most extreme despondency ; they 
buried their departed friend next day, 
Belford having made a rough coffin, 
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which in they ited his remains. 
‘They read over him during the night 
the Protestant service, and during the 
day they publicly recited at his grave 
the first chapter of the Koran, after 
which they returned home to pass a 
day of misery. ‘They were afterwards 
both confined to their beds, by a 
strong fever with which they were seiz- 
cd, and at the merey of any one who 
chose to pillage them. At this time, 
while they were in the lowest state of 
depression, they received the truly 
welcome intelligence, that a further 
advanee of L. 1000 had been made by 
government, towards the expence of 
their mission, and having also, by the 
disposal of some of their effects, rea- 
lized a sum of 150 dollars, Mr Lyon 
determined on penetrating still fur- 
ther northward. He set out on the 
14th December from Mourzouk, having 
received a teskera from the sultan, 
which enabled him to levy contribu- 
tions for his subsistence on the inha- 
bitants as he travelled along, a privi- 
lege, however, which he never exer- 
cised, as he regularly paid for what he 
received. He arrived at Tegerry, the 
southern limit of Fezzan, on the 2d 
January, and in the course of the 
inonth, returned to Mourzouk. In the 
course of his journey, the weather in 
the mornings and evenings was ex- 
tremely cold, the thermometer falling 
to 40 and even lower. The country was 
generally barren ; but abounded with 
wild animals, of which the principal 
were the hyenas and jackals, the for- 
mer of which were exceedingly fierce. 

Mr Lyon has collected some cu- 
rious information respecting the state 
of the country, and the trade in slaves, 
which is prosecuted with a great 
eagerness, and which renders the in+ 
terior one continued scene of ferocious 
cruelty. He confirms what other tra- 
vellers, and particularly Burckhardt, 
have observed, namely, that the slave 
trade originates in Africa itself, and 
that the exportation of slaves to the 
European colonies, against which the 
hie ay powers have of late most 
laudably directed their efforts, forms 
a very small branch of this nefarious 
traffic. It is. from the southern na- 
tions of Africa, who are immersed in 
barbarism, that the slave markets in 
the north are supplied. Those savage 
tribes being, from their ignorance in 
all the ical arts, weak and de- 
fenceless, are the natural prey of their 
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more powerful neighbours in the 
north, who are continually planning 
expeditions into the interior ef Africa 
for the purpose of carrying off slaves. 
The sultan Mukni, with whom Mr 
Lyon travelled from Tripoli, often 
headed expeditions of this nature, and 
it was from the fruits of these lawless 
incursions that his tribute to the ba- 
shaw of ‘Tripoli was chiefly defrayed. 
The plan adopted by the Arabs for 
kidnapping these people is thus de- 
scribed. 


“ They rest for the night, two or three 
hours ride from the village intended to be 
attacked ; and after midnight, leaving their 
tents and camels with a small , they 
advance, so as to arrive by day light ; they 
then surround the place, and, closing in, 
generally succeed in taking all the inha- 
bitants. As those who elude the first 
range have also to pass several bodies 
placed on the look-out, and armed with 
guns, their chance of escape is almost im- 
possible, Ona rising ground, at a con- 
venient distance, is placed a standard, 
round which are stationed men prepared 
to receive and bind the captives, as they 
are brought out by those who enter the 
town; when bound, the pillagers return 
for fresh plunder. In the course of one 
morning, a thousand or fifteen hundred 
slaves have sometimes been procured in 
this manner, by two or three hundred men 
only. When the inhabitants are all se- 
cured, the camels, flocks, and provisions, 
come into requisition ; and these dreaded 
Arabs march on and conquer other defence- 
less hordes, in the same manner.” p, 255. 


Cunning and address, the resources 
of weakness, are the only defence of 
the effeminate inhabitants of the 
south against these cruel inroads ; 
and their ingenuity in foiling their 
pursuers is frequently exerted with 
singular success, 


“They run (says Mr Lyon) with great 
swiftness, and when endeavouring to es- 
cape, use many successful and ingenious 
feints. For instance, if pursued en 
ground, they will kneel suddenly, in s 
a manner, as to resemble a rock or stone, 
the mountains in their own country being 
black like themselves; if where wood is 
lying, they embrace the trunk of a tree; 
if on sandy nd, they stand on an emi- 
nence, until their pursuer is in the hollow 
near them, they then run to the next hol- 
low, and change their direction or even 
bury themselves before he gets to the rising 
ground. They show skill in eluding 
the vigilance of their keepers when ca 
Mukai has often told me stories of 
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ning, with evident astonishment and 
poner that these poor wretches should dare 
to use their wits to such advantage. One 
of his remarks was, ‘ If you catch one, 
and do not immediately bind him, when 
you turn away from him, he will run 
off’ p. 254. 


These poor slaves cre treated in the 
most barbarous manner during their 
journey. If they are young and 
strong, they are chained together, to 
prevent their escape. Mr Lyon saw 
tive men from Wajunga, fierce, well 
made, handsome, and about 25 years 
of age, linked together, the right 
hand fastened to the neck, with an 
iron collar round it, and two rings in 
the back, through which a hea 
chain was passed and locked at eac 
end on those unhappy creatures. 


When he was at Mourzouk he rode 


out to meet a caravan of slaves from 
the south, about 1400 in number. 
The following is the account he gives 
of them. 


‘© We rode out to meet the great kafflé, 
and to see them enter the town—it was in- 
deed a piteous spectacle! These poor op- 
pressed beings were, many of them, so ex- 
hausted, as to be scarcely able to walk ; 
their legs and feet were much swelled, and 
by their enormous size, formed a striking 
contrast with their emaciated bodies. They 
were all borne down with loads of fire- 
wood ; and even poor little children, worn 
to skeletons by fatigue and were 
obliged to bear their burthen, while many 
of their inhuman masters rode on camels, 


with the dreaded whip suspended from’ 


their wrists, with which they, from time to 
time, enforced obedience from these wretch- 
ed captives.” p. 120, | 


The following statement shows also 
Y cruelty with which they are treat- 


‘* None of the owners ever moved without 


their whips, which were in constant use; 
that of Hadje Mohammed more so than 
the rest; in fact, he was so perpetually 
flogging’ his r slaves, that I was fre. 
quently obliged to disarm him. Drin too 
much water, bringing too little , or 
falling asleep before the cooking was finish. 
ed, were considered nearly capital crimes, 
and it was in vain for these poor creatures 


to plead the excuse of being tired : nothing’ 


could at all avert the application of the 
whip. No slave dares to be ill or unable 
to walk; but when the poor sufferer dies, 

master suspects there must have been 
something ‘ wrong inside,’ and ‘regrets not 
having liberally applied the usual remedy 


The Ant. 


of burning the belly with a red hot iron; 
thus reconciling to themselves their cruel 
treatment of these unfortunate creatures.” 
p- 343. 

The hardships and privations’ strf* 
fered by the caravans in their journey 
through the desert fall chiefly on the 


slaves, and many of them die on the 


road, besides children, the latter being 
counted as nothing. They are re- 
garded, indeed, as the necessary victims 
of the journey, and left to perish on 
the road, when they fall sick and can- 
not proceed. After they are’ settled 
and domesticated in fumilies'as house- 
servants, the slaves, according to My 
Lyon, and in this he agrees with 
other writers, are much better treatet!, 
being considered as part of the family. 
Hence they frequently obtain their 
freedom, and return to their native 
country. 

There is nothing in any degree in- 
teresting or attractive in’ Fezzan and 
the adjacent parts of Africa through 
which Mr Lyon travélled. It is si- 
tuated in the desert, and is not rnuch 
superior to it in point of fertility. 
The soil where soft is almost all sani’ 
The small patches of ground which 
are cultivated are fertile ; but immense 
labour is necessary to keep thé ground 
moist, and the water is drawn to it by 
a process of complicated muchinery. 
The animals of this country ate the 
camel, the tiger cat, the hyena, the 
jackali, the fox: buffalo, the antelope, 
the wild cat, the porcupine, and the 
hedgehog. Of birds there are found 
the ostrich, eagle, vulture, hawk, wild’ 
turkey, raven, &c. : 

On the 9th February, they set out 
for Tripoli, where they arrived 25th 
March 1820, exactly oné year from 
the day they left it. On the 19th 
May they left Tripoli, avid arrived at 
Leghorn after a passage of 10 days, 
from which they set out over land for” 
London. 


THE ANT, (FORMICA RUPESCENS.) 


Arrer reading the works of Huber, 
I became very desirous of repeating 
some of his experiments, and with that 
view, erected, in a convenient spot, ay’ 
ant hillock, insulated somewhat after 
the nianner of that described by. him, 
and which I could easily: make to 
communicate at pleasure with the rest 
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of the field, by means of a turf gang- 
way or ladder. Not being satisfied 
with the population of my formicary, 
I remov om an adjacent field, as 
cautiously as possible, two ant-hills 
with all their property, and placed 
them on the table, so as to form one 
mass. No sooner had the shock oc- 
casioned by the suddenly imposed 
heap subsided, than on all sides a 
rushing of the old tenantry among 
the invaders was observed on crossing 
their antennae, and thus, not recog- 
nizing them as friends, an indiscrimi- 
nate battle took place, and for some 
time my efforts to put a stop to the 
war were fruitless. At last I threw 
among the combatants a handful of 
steeped oats, and this had the desired 
effect: each party seizing as much of 
the booty as they could obtain, con- 
veyed it to their several holes, and as 
I watched when the field was clear, I 
imposed a temporary wall of separa- 
tion. 
The weather was cold, and at sunset 
very few were stirring. Next morning, 
I found the new comers busily em- 
ployed in repairing their apartments, 
airing their pupae, and examining their 
situation. As I was not afraid of a 
battle when they had so much else to 
do, I removed the barrier, and tap- 
for the aborigines to appear ; and 
was happy to observe, that although 
there were a few combats, yet on the 
whole they seemed to coalesce. About 
mid-day, I was much amused hy ob- 
serving some ants whv had found their 
way tothe water by which the formicary 
wasinsulated, conducting, and, indeed, 
dragging their companions down the 
legs of the platform, that they might 
also enjoy the refreshing beverage. 
Two days after, I let down the com- 
municating pathway, and being sud- 
denly called away, I forgot to remove 
it. On my return two or three hours 
after, I found the hillock greatly de- 
populated, and immediately guessing 
that my new colonists had decamped, 
I felt my curiosity excited to know 
where they had gone, nor was I long 
in suspense, for the regular long file 
of the marching fugitives led me to 
the very spot whence I had removed 
them, and there I found them twen- 
ards distant, penetrating into 
e broken turf, and collecting there 
their young ! soon 
found also that they did not intend to 
remain, but that finding their new a- 
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bode more eligible, they had come 
with the intention of conveying their 
pupae, &c. to that colony. I obsery- 
ed them on the march when they met 
their comrades ; they would lay down 
their loads, cross their antenne, and 
in some instances compel the strags 
glers to join them, and help them 
with their burdens. After I found 
they had been attached to their new 
abode, I every day at ten o'clock let 
down their ladder, and amused myself 
by watching their industrious motions 
as they collected and conveyed home 
provisions, or stubble for their archi- 
tecture. As I removed it in the even- 
ing few stragglers were lost, and if 
any remained abroad they sheltered 
themselves near the cistern, and in 
the morning would run up the ladder 
and suffer themselves to be stroked 
by their comrades, who would feed 
and caress them. 

One day, the ladder having been 
insecurely placed, was, by some acci- 
dent, knocked down, and the forag- 
ing party having their retreat thus 
cut off, were put to shifts to devise a 
method of regaining their stronghold. 
The ladder had fallen in such a man- 
ner, that one extremity of it rested on 
the edge of the cistern, so that it was 
only about three inches distant from 
the legs of the formicary. I chanced 
to pass, and as I was about to replace 
it, I was arrested by a scene, which 
induced me to pause and watch its 
completion. ‘The ants finding out 
what was necessary in order to reach 
their nest, were all astir dragging 
a straw up the steep, and having got 
it to the edge of the ladder, and 
projected it across the chasm, were 
attempting to cross as I approach- 
ed. I observed one of them fall into 
the water as he nearly reached the 
other end, owing to his weight having 
overbalanced his slight bridge, and se- 
veral were struggling in the water, 
who, I suppose, had, like him, too 
daringly attempted to cross, ‘The 
next adventurer fell also, and brought 
the bridge along with him. What 
followed was wonderful, A strong 
party immediately set out, and re- 
turning with a Sener straw, soon 
launched it across, and while one of 
them set out upon it, five or six others 
placed themselves upon the other 
end, and thus preserving its balance, 
allowed the traveller to over in 
safety ! Nor oe all, for the lat- 
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ter was no sooner arrived, than run- 
ning up the legs of the platform, he, 
followed by others, stopped all he met, 
and striking his antennae smartly a- 
cross those of the housekeepers, seem- 
ed to communicate what was going 
on, and in a short time a relay of la- 
hourers appeared, laden with pellets 
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of clay, &c. with which they imme- 
diately set to work, and in a few mi- 
nutes had completely secured their 
little bridge, so that the whole party 
passed and repassed with their ret d 
in the most perfect security! I am, 
Sir, respectfully, yours, 
Puysicus 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


EDINA, A POEM, IN SIX CANTOS, 


CANTO II. 


I've stoop, Edina, on thy Earthen Mound, 
So fam’d for Panoramas perestrephic, 
And oft admired thy variegated round 
Of lovely Belles and Lawyers soporific. 
Thy Belles are pretty, and thy wits profound, 


Altho’ I trem 


le at thy Beaux terrific ; 


I stood with rapture, as before my view 
There in succession mov’d a motley crew. 


*T was on a summer’s eve—(the month was May,) 
The roads were dusty, and the fields were green ; 
All nature look’d as charming and as gay 
As miss in boarding-school at seventeen : 
The country’s really charming, I must say, 
When nought but heath and heather’s to be seen ; 
Tho’ there sometimes one long enough may cater 
For subjects worthy of a féte champétre. 


Sweet is the mountain’s brow, and passing sweet 
The scented hawthorn and the moorland bell ; 
Sweet to a lover is the calm retreat 
Of lonely wood and melancholy dell : 
Sweet to a shepherd is the lambkin’s bleat,— 
Sweet in a desart ’tis to find a well ;— __ 
Sweet in a burning day, which nigh would melt one, 
Is thy unrivall’d beverage, O Skelton. 


I’ve oft admir’d that idiotic throng, 

Whose business, pleasure, sole delight, and trade is, 
In lassitude and ease to crawl slong, 

And every where to wait upon the ladies ; 
Who, at an evening club, can squall a song, 

At which each ear (except their own) afraid is, 
With voice so feminine, and such a waist! ~ 
Pray, ladies, have you not a pretty taste ? 


Your taste I chide not, for I much detest 
To run down females with fine declamation ; 
Their faults are amiable, so let them rest, 
Altho’ I hate all sorts of affectation— 
There’s little pleasure in it at the best,— 
(See Maturin’s last Essay on Creation, )— 


Could I ex 


tiate or dare to dwell 


Upon the follies of a modern belle. 


The word was formerly a ‘ Dandysette,’ : 
But now the times are chang’d, and scarce a body 


Repeats the word—(altho’ ’tis with regret 
T sey it)—'tis ag much forgot as Lodi. 
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‘The Stockings Blue may all their envy whet, 
Or poring gentleman, o’er brandy toddy, 
Contrive, by ways and means to us unknown, 

‘To rear a structure totally o’erthrown. 


Your slim young ladies I don’t much admire, 

Tho’ loungers cry ‘em up—the maid I dote on 
Must have a jolly face as red as fire, 

I don’t care tho’ her nose there be a spot on ; 
Instead of silk, (1 hate all such attire, ) 

Her bulky figure must be clad in cotton, 
With breasts protuberant, and mouth capacious, 
Her appetite withal must be rapacious.— 


"T'was on a summer’s eve, I’ve said before, 

The streets were crowded and the evening fine, 
The various insects of the lounging corps 

(Their toilet finish’d) sat ’em down to dine ; 
Squire Daub, my friend, had almost made the door 

Of Oman’s Coffee-house—(He keeps good wine :) 
When Tommy Whistlecock, with four-in-hand, 
Came driving quite in style across the Strand. 


If, gentle reader, thou hast never been 

At Dilletanti meetings, held at Young's, 
If there destruction’s works thou ne'er hast seen 
Perform’d on devil’d fowls—and hams and tongues ; 
If thou hast never seen the heroes keen, 

Who did these feats perform—those mighty lungs, 
That seem’d with eloquence divine to 
The arch of Heav’n itself—pray then attend. 


Squire Daub, the president, was quite the go, 

His phiz was modell’d in the form called Grecian ; 
He studied hard the difference to know 

Betwixt the tints of Guido and of Titian : 
He was a hero from the top to toe, 

Altho’ in miniature—His boots were Hessian ; 
His wig was auburn, and his spotted nose 
Was deeper purple than the Tuscan rose. 


He was th’ “ Apollo Belvidere,” he said,* 

(His form must have been like a bandy drummer,) 
Of was he e’er afraid— 

a ard drinking in the heat of summer. 
-His well lin’d corpus delicti had staid 

Within his doublet many a brimming rummer ; 
“* Grace was in all his steps—Heav'n in his eye,” 
He nearly was five feet three inches high.— 


He came from Dublin, and was reckoned one 
Of the most goodly subjects in that city, 
His brilliant parts, ‘tis true, but rarely shone, 
Or few e’er saw ‘em—so the more’s the pity : 
But e’en his enemies, I’ve heard, did own 
He had a — and most uncommon wit, he 
Had fine estates, that yielded to him clear 
Six thousand good (potatoes) by the year. 


peu de Paris ont m’ 
see Dilletanti im’appellé L’Apollo Belvidere.” Speech of Mr Daub, 
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He greatly lov'd festivity, and so 

Had got a very fine and warm complexion, 
Tho’ in his person he was somewhat be, 

He certainly abhorred a low connexion : 
He curs'd the vulgar with a mighty flow 

Of spirits, (proof,) and gave them to dissection ; 
He was, in short, a hero of renown, 
The butt—the beau—the wonder of the town. 


His choice companion was a rev’rend beau, 
From Calvinistic principles most free, 
His looks were amorous—to grief a foe, 
A staunch Adonis of the fair was he ; 
He liv’d most lordly in the world, and so 
Small cause for wonder to his friend could be, 
If, after years of gaming, ogling, sighing, 
He found his case at best was somewhat trying.— 


He long had dangled in the mighty train 
Of maiden ladies and of batter’d beaux, 
His genius, like St Giles’s brazen vane, 
Majestically terrible arose, 
O’ertopping far in splendour ev'ry brain 
Possess’d by any of his female foes ; 
His lucubrations certainly were curious, 
Altho’ ’tis strange his friends all thought ’em spurious. 


He was a member of the “ Peep o’ day,” * 
A rare establishment, tho’ not of folly, ) 

Where oft, alas! he studied to display 

His hackney’d puns and jokes most melancholy ; 
He was a “ Rara Avis” I must say, 

And well deserved the laurel or the holly : 
His voice was exquisite, almost the same 
As that of Catalani or of Braham. 


O he was great, and certainly did show 

A soul as lofty and a brain as clever 
As modern Socrates or Cicero, 

His match again, Edina, thou shalt never 
Once more behold upon thy streets, altho’ 

His pluck was great,—I'm sorry that his liver, 
By drinking copiously of Cogniac, 
Had made his lovely visage rather black. 


Let anchorites protest they do not care 

For food luxurious or for generous wine, 
Commend the coarseness of their daily fare, 

And swear to man that water is divine ; 
Give me the richest viands choice and rare, 

Those sparkling goblets that most glorious shine, 
Let me enjoy myself at club and rout, 
And laugh at every care—and d—n the gout. 


Oh our two heroes were as below, 
That reign’d triumphantly o’er every heart, 
Their style in dress assuredly did show 
No common knowledge of that mighty art ; 
E’en Willis, Purves, Nightingale, and Co. 
According to their fancy had their mart, 
Their style was bang-up—and their heads as pretty 
As e’er came from the hands of Joe Gianetti. 


* A club not long established. Vide Elucidations thereof by G. Bristow. 
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(O Frisseur, mighty thou, whose hands set off 
The empty cerebrum of many a beau, 
What mortal yet has dared to rail or scoff 
At skill so consummate? Of all below 
Thee I revere the most, therefore I doft 
My beaver black and bend my body low, 
Thee shall I celebrate, but do not look, 
I pray, for payment of my last peruke.) 


And they were read in mysteries profound,— 
The choicest gifts of Rousseau and Voltaire 
Could ne'er the wond’ring world so much astound 
As did the speeches of this mighty pair ; 
So great the ease with which they could expound 
The darkest passages, that men would stare, 
And own no man on earth could e’er supplant the 
Croupier and chairman of the Dilletanti. * 


But what, alas! is merit without gold ? 

What is ambition >—what desire of fame ? 
An empty sound—a tale that hath been told, 

And so at last our heroes found the name 
(The goddess they adored) was but a cold 

And bleak and barren sulky looking dame, 
That look’d with aspect wan and manner freezing, 
And did not care a pin for tailor’s teazing. 


Their case, alas! is mine—and therefore I 

A face of brass am sometimes fond of wearing ; 
I don’t mean my own merits to decry, 

But really now, I think ’tis past all bearing 
To hear a dirty tradesman raise a cry, 

Nay, sometimes too the rascals fall a swearing 
About their small accounts—they must have money, 
Tho’ curse the sixpence you have got upon ye. 

Oh Riches! bane of every human joy ; 

Of discord and malignity the source, 
Like a base counterfeit that’s all alloy, 

Most fervently I hate thee—and my curse 
Shall ever follow thee, until I cloy 

The aching crannies of my empty purse : 

Oh Fortune, (all the powers of Sakae wreck her,) 
Thou’st play'd a ricochet with my exchequer. 


But to return,—our heroes, tho’ they class’d 
Themselves among the greatest wits, (1 grieve 

To tell it,) after all their labours past, 
There seem’d but little reason to believe 

Their hopes would mend—They bundied up full fast, 
And took a what-d’ye-call-it sort of leave ; 

They found the season apt, and things befitting, 

By break of day they made a moonlight flitting. 


THE LITTLE CHILD. 


Tue little child, what name more dear ? 


Well do I know the anxious care, 
Its tender infancy to rear, 


Which two belov'd associates share. 


e Daub and Whistlecock were not chairman and croupier of the Dilletanti. They 
acted as such only in absence (by indisposition or inebriety) of these office-bearers. 
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Anticipation in their eyes 
Looks forward to a distant day, 
When he to manhood shall arise, 
And all their weary cares repay. 


Sweet innocent, fair title-page, 

Perhaps of some long glorious tale ; 
em to brave the ocean’s rage, 

And spread Britannia’s conquering sail. 


While playing on the grassy sod, 
While wantoning along the lea, 
Touch not the thistle, though it nod 


Its purple-crowned head to thee. : 
It is a tyrant, touch it not, ; ac , 
No tyrant breathes in Britain’s isle, 4 
He’s strangled at his cradle- foot, 
We care not for his witching smile. te | a4 
It is a tyrant, touch it not, Ri Hatt | i 
Tho’ it be Scotia’s emblem dear, 
"Twill wound thy hand and naked foot, 
Tho’ it educe the patriot’s tear. 
Here gather softest sweetest flowers, 
The daisies white and daffodil, 
The foxglove here its blossoms lowers 
Thy little dimpled hand to fill. ; 4 
I'll lead thee where the browing bee 
Deposits all her honey store, 
I’}l rob her honey store for thee, f ra 


I'll rob it and I'll seek for more. 


Enjoy, enjoy thy passing hour, 
For lo! he comes with eyes severe— 


Hie comes who checks the truant’s course, 
Who wantons free as summer’s air. Leh 
Ah! oft he'll beat thy tender palm, ra ae 
And oft the tear will blind thine e’e: it a 
Quick fly the day my little lamb, Sat a 
When thou art held in slavery. toh 
Condemn’d to sit by yonder wall, ter 
And yelp and spell the livelong day, eee. 
And still the other threat’ning call Se 4 
From yonder crusty sage so gray. ‘ | 
Enjoy, enjoy thy passing hour, 
For soon thy merry wandering eye, teas 
Condemn’d to pore oer learnings page, 
Shall watch no more the butterfly. 
Nor shalt thou view her airy flights, 
White, like a in distant sky ; 
Nor cap in hand, when she alights, ae 
Arrest her with a step so sly. hay 
Before thou taste the lip of love, 


Or warm when beauty treads the green, 
Full many a toil thou hast to prove, 
Full many an aching heart I ween. 
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A MONODY, IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH, 


Now Spring returns; but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known. 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
BRUCE. 


Mute in the dust, by Scotia’s muse deplor’d, 

The tuneful tongue these plaintive numbers pour’d : * 
In hope his ashes sleep. 

To brighter worlds his gentle spirit soar’d, 
And left the muse to weep. 


When sinks the manly form into the tomb, 

When fades the damask rose of virgin bloom, 
Doom'd to an early grave, 

What can the strength restore, the eye relume ? 
What from the spoiler save ? 


The shades, the spectres of their better years, 

No breeze invigorates, no season cheers, 
"Tis Heav’n alone can save. 

Med’cine their pain may sooth, and faith their fears, 
Not disappoint the grave. 


a 


Her pensive son, the pride of Leven’s plains, 
Now mourns the Muse, in elegiac strains, 
From her embraces torn ; : 
And will, lamented youth ! with Leven’s swains, 
‘L'hy loss for ever mourn. 


"T'was Heav’n’s high will the blessing to recall, 
Sincerely priz’d, sincerely wept by all, 
Our loss thy greater gain, 
Now high in bliss above this darkling ball, 
This land of sin and pain. 


Again to animate thy mouldering clay, 

Would’st thou descend from empyrean day ? 
From mortal ills secure, 

Would’st thou again the debt of nature pay, 
Or all her ills endure ? 


No ; but no more by mortal ills oppress’d, 

May I, sweet bard! with thee for ever blest, 
The choirs angelic join, 

In realms of light and love, God’s promis’d rest, 
In ecstasy divine! 


Thrice has returning Spring, with zephyrs bland, 
Breath’d health o'er wailing land ; 
Thrice wak’d the vocal groves ; 
Yet pine I under His paternal hand, 
Who chastens whom He loves. 


_ His genial warmth the smiling sun may shed ; 
Her mantle green may Spring o'er Nature spread, 
wis Fann'd by the zephyrs’ breath ; 
But ah! can they reanimate the dead, 
Or stay the hand of death ? 


* “* A young man of genius, in a deep consumption, at the age of 21, feeling him- 
every moment going faster to decline, is an Chee sufficiently interesting ; but how 
much must every fecling on the occasion be heightened, when we know, that this per- 
son possessed so much dignity and composure of mind, as not only to contemplate his 
approaching fate, but even to write a poem on the subject.”—Mirror, No. 36. 
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A morn serene, a clear but temperate noon, 

An evening promis’d, placid, blithe, and boon ; 
But, in a sullen cloud 

And troubled sky, descends my sun, and soon 
Ill slumber in my shroud. 


Ye kindred souls, who, with the human frame, 

Own human hearts, your sympathy I claim ! 
He who can this withhold,— 

This tribute to misfortune, to his shame, i. 
Is of no gentle mould. if ; 


Yet earthly friends, though faithful and sincere, a 
No aid can yield, when death at last draws near. if 
Lord! in that darksome hour, . 
Into my heart, my parting soul to cheer, 
The balm of comfort pour ! 


Not burning seraphim around thy throne, K bi 
Of spotless purity on earth unknown, tie 
Are in thy presence pure ; y 
And shall polluted dust, to evil prone, 4 
Thy scrutiny endure. 


gilts 


in human strength hath mortal ever stood ? 
In human merit who is pure or good ? 4 
Wilt Thou the guilty clear ? 
Wash’d in the fountain of atoning blood, 
May I at doom appear! ‘ 


Grant me from pain a refuge in the tomb, 

Or, health restor’d, my duties to resume, 
As shall to Thee seem best ; 

But O, receive me, Lord! at death and doom, 
Into thy promis’d rest ! 


ITALIAN SUNSET- 


Tue dark red sun was sinking down, 
"Mid alpine clouds of rainbow hue, 
That seem’d in crowded glory met, 
To greet him as he slowly set ;— 

?T was only thus th’ undazzl’d eye, 
His glittering rays could then defy, 
For thousand clouds around did seem, 
Each brighten’d with a borrow’d beam. 
As deeper sank the lamp of day, 
Those lovely tints slow died away, 
And when each line was faint, or fled, 
"T'was like the rose without its red, 
Or like young beauty’s fainting cheek, 
With here and there a crimson streak, 
Which still reluctant seems to part, 
And backward rush into the heart. 


Now o’er the sun a crescent crown, 

Choice, sweet, and quiet to the view, 
A silver moon, of scarce six days, 

Above him shed her virgin rays, 

Which every moment gleamed more bright, 

As ebb’d the tide of light, 

And sweetly watched the wearied sun, 

To cheer him when his course was run, 

And thus complete to mortal eyes 

The grandeur of Italian skies. B. 
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A TRIP TO CARLISLE™THE NORTH- 
ERN ENGLISH CPRCUIT. 


MR EDITOR, 

“Lire,” says Dr Johnson, “ has 
few things better than to be rapidly 
whirled about in a post chaise.” ‘This, 
for ought 1 know, may be very cor- 
rect, and very descriptive of a pecu- 
liar and undefinable feeling : but I am 
quite sure that, had the Doctor lived to 
be “ rapidly whirled” on the fop of a 
stage coach, contending for the palm 
ot’ victory with a newly established 
rival on the road, his well known re- 
gard for his neck, and the valuable 
head which it supported withal, would 
have considerably cooled his enthusiasm 
in favour of “ rapid whirling,” which I 
take to be one of the queerest things ima- 
ginable, particularly where one has left 
at home a wife and some half dozen 
budding liege subjects of our sovereign 
Lord the King. It was my fate to 
experience this delectable and thril- 
ling sensation, and to entertain the 
comfortable anticipation, that the very 
next tyrn would, to a certainty, hum- 
ble thefpride of the lofty, and verify the 
memorable words of scripture—‘* he 
that exalteth himself shall be abased.” 
The gods willed it otherwise ; and we 
reached Dumfries without the dis- 
tinction of broken bones, or acquiring 
a title to constitute an action of da- 
mages against Messieurs Piper and 
Company. 

I chose this, in preference to the 
more direct road to Carlisle, that I 
might haypit in my power to visit the 
classic fan of Ellisland, and muse, 
for a moment, beside the mausoleum 
of the inimitable and unfortunate 
Burns. To the sentimental voyager, 
who feels within himself a spark of 
the divine soul of poetry, and kindles, 
with generous but indignant enthu- 
siasm, at the recollection of Him, 
whose genius will be the delight and 
the boast of his ungrateful native land, 
to the remotest ages, Ellisland pos- 
sesses attractions far more powerful, 
and indestructible, than what arise 
from the scenery alone, consisting of 
the beautiful and well wooded banks 
of the deep-flowing Nith, in the fore- 
ground, and an amphitheatre of dis- 
tant hills, in the back, givingamplitude 
and even sublimity to the scene. Na- 
ture is er over the human 
heart, by the witchery of association 
and remembrance. hat, for ex- 
ample, would be the fine scenery of 
Marathon, without the glories of Alil- 
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tiades?—or who would stop to gaze 
on Thermopyle, bleak, barren, and 
sterile as it is, but for the well-re- 
membered self-devotion of Leonidas 
and his invincible Spartans? | This is 
the great master-charm that elicits 
our emotions, as we survey individual 
spots of earth hallowed by the recol- 
lection of great actions, and associated 
with those events in human history, 
which make their way to all hearts, 
and exert a certain influence on the 
understandings of all. What can be 
finer—grander—more romantic, than 
the pass of Killikrankie, (or Runruaro, 
as the Highlanders call it,) yet, it is 
not saying too much to aver, that the 
arrantest view-hunter who ever sallied 
forth, with knapsack on back, and 
well-greased shoon on feet, never 
trode that wild and romantic soli- 
tude without heaving a reluctant sigh 
to the memory of the brave Viscount 
Dundee. What then would Ellisland 
be without Burns? ‘To me, I con- 
fess, the very ground seemed holy. 
I was now treading the identical spots 
of earth which that immortal bard 
had trode so often before me, and I 
felt disposed to claim acquaintance 
with every stone and every tree on 
which his eye had rested in his soli- 
tary musings. I thought of his un- 
dying fame, and of his productions al- 
ready identified with the habits, feel- 
ings, joys, sorrows, national preju- 
dices and distinctions of our dear na- 
tive land; and, above all, I thought 
of those noblelyriccompositions, which 
have cheered the hearts of his country- 
men in all regions, and in all climates, 
from Spitzbergen to the Equator,— 
from the Ohio and Orinooco to the 
Indus and the Ganges,—from “ THF 
RIVER to the ends of the earth.” I 
hope I shall be forgiven this enthu- 
siasm. I am not conversant with that 
half-metaphysical, half-sentimental, 
half-nothing slang, which is now-a- 
days yclept “ fine writing,” and which 
has been brought into some repute b 
hair-brained Lakists and expell 
Oxonians ; but 1 cannot refuse my 
passing tribute to that mighty spirit 
whose numbers, as they were my ear- 
liest delight, so will probably be a- 
my latest recollections. 
After a pleasant evening spent in 
Dumfries with a congenial spirit," who 


" Mr J. M‘Diarmid, Author of the 
“* Life of Cowper,” &c. and Editor of the 
Dumfries Courier, by far the best “ 
cial newspaper published in : 
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is at once the ornament and delight 
of the circle in which he moves, and 
who is no less distinguished for the 
amiable qualities of his heart than for 
richness and delicacy of fancy, con- 
joined with a sound, vigorous, and 
independent judgment, I set out for 
Carlisle on the following morning, 
and met with no adventure worth 
mentioning, till we reached Gretna 
Green, “ of buckling celebrity.” 
Here, however, a little incident oc- 
curred which must always form a sort 
of era in my monotonous existence. 
We had passed this notorious scene of 
renegade matrimony about a mile and 
a half, when we were met by a chaise 
and four, the horses all in a foam, the 
postillions whipping and spurring like 
the very devil, and a gentleman of 
very interesting and manly appear- 
ance on the box cheering them on to 
still greater exertions, and more un- 
merciful flagellations. They had clear- 
ed the winning post, (by which I 
mean the little river Sark, the boun- 
dary of the two kingdoms, and only 
at a little distance from Gretna,) and 
it was now neck or nothing, for the 
pursuit had been conducted with such 
animation and perseverance, that the 
gallant had not started a minute and 
a half from the Bush Inn at Carlisle, 
when the father of the fair fugitive 
drove up to the door. Horses were 
shifted in less than three minutes, so 
that the advantage of time in favour of 
the fugitives might be estimated at less 
than five minutes. When we met 
the first chaise the race had reached 
the very acmé of interest. It was im- 
possible to remain passive. Some- 
thing must be done, and that instant- 
ly,—the pursuers were already in 
sight. In this extremity, and prompt- 
ed by a spirit of sympathy, which I 
hope you have too much gallantry 
to condemn, I seized the reins from 
the hands of the coachman, and, with 
the aid of a spruce young blood, who 
entered into the joke toto corde, we 
instantly descended, turned the horses 
and coach right across the road, and 
commenced fumbli among the 
traces, as if something had been broken 
and required immediate repair. I 
Should mention that we chose our 

nd with considerable judgment, 
or, at the place where we set the 
coach across the road, it was so nar- 
row, that to pass us with amy reasun- 
able degree of safety was. an. utter 

Le 


impossibility. In a trice the pur- 
suers were at us, and a scene ensued 
which beggars all attempts at descrip- 
tion,—roaring—imprecating curses— 
blows — confusion — blasphemy—en- 
treaty—all commingled in strange 
wise, and all for a little to no purpose ; 
for Old Crusty was in such a towering 
passion, and the postillions were in 
such a pother, that they did nothing 
but run about knocking their dun- 
derheads against one another. Dur- 
ing the melée, however, I thought I 
noticed that the postillions were by 
no means so hearty in the cause 
of the father as I had seen those who 
were in that of his daughter ;—they 
made a world of noise,—swore dread- 
fully unprofitable oaths,—ran about 
yelling like drunken demons,—but did 
—nothing. At length, after delaying 
them for about eight minutes, we got 
our ponderous vehicle turned once 
more in the line of march, and off we 
set, accompanied by a volley of oaths, 
which, “ could curses kill,” would be 
no joke, I assure. Our inteyference, 
however, had done the ines guod 
service, for before the father and his 
myrmidons arrived at ‘* Johnson’s 
Tavern,” (the Temple of Hymen at 
Gretna, ) the priest, always on the a- 
lert, and the law of Scotland ever kind 
to lovers in haste, had rendered all fur- 
ther efforts on the part of the father 
to recover his fugitive child perfect] 
fruitless ;—she had become—a wife ! 
On the evening of the same day the 
young married couple retyrned to the 


Bush, Carlisle, where, just as they 


were descending from their chaise, 
now no longer alarmed by the dread 
of being overtaken, the coachman 
who had so properly and prudently 
suffered himself to be disposted by 
myself and the other gentleman, and 


had thereby done them so seasonable ~ 


service, approached the gallant, and 
begged his site pleasure in con- 
sideration of his signal merit in de- 
laying the pursuit for these all-im- 
portant eight minutes; explaining, at 
the same time, with the accustomed 
veracity of his trade, that he had done 
the deed of his own proper motion, 
and at his own personal risk. A cou- 
ple of sovereigns rewarded his appli- 
cation. I happened to pass at the 
same instant on my way to the White 
Hart, one of the t houses of en- 
tertainment in England. I do not 
know what peornes -had been ela- 
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borated in coachee’s mind by the 
reception of the two sovereigns which 
he had just secured, by claiming 
to himself the whole merit of the 
transaction, but he had hardly notic- 
ed me, ere he vociferated, “‘ Gad- 
zooks, your honour, if that be’s not 
the very gentleman who coomed to 
ma help joost at the nick o’ toime, your 
honour, and gammoned ould cam- 
stary likea very knowing one.” Bene- 
dict was at me in a trice, and begged 
that I would do him the honour 
to drink a glass of wine with him and 
his bride. I readily complied, being 
anxious, moreover, to see whether the 
prize was worth the race. We en- 
tered the Bush together, and found 
the poor young lady in tears. She 
seemed frightened at the sight of a 
stranger, but, reassured by her lover, 
and pleased with his delicate and 
incessant attentions, the clouds that 
had gathered on her beautiful brow 
were soon dispelled, and, forgetting a 
father’s maledictions, and the loss of 
her paternal home, she resigned herself 
modestly to the joyous impulse of the 
hour. I thought I should have been 
devoured with thanks from both the 
parties when I related to them the 
true state of the adventure on the 
banks of the Sark, prompted by the 
impulse of the moment and the pe- 
rilous aspect of the chace. But for 
this seasonable device they must in- 
fallibly have been caught, and what 
would have rendered such a calamity 
still more dreadful, they would have 
been arrested at the very moment and 
spot where they expected to consum- 
mate their fondest hopes. Indeed, this 
must have happened in an earlier part 
of the run, fad not the postillions 
been previously determined against 
such a chance. These knowing rogues 
are afraid of throwing discredit on the 
road to Gretna ; and although they 
like the chace, they have no notion of 
running down the game. Besides, it 
almost always happens that the gal- 
lant pays most liberally, and no Gans 
of men rr so strikingly the 
omnipotence of gold. Happening to 
express my surprise to our postillion, a 
Yorkshireman, that the father wes 
so seldom successful in recovering his 
child, ‘‘ Dos’nt know, measter,” said 
coachee, with a mixture of contempt 
for my ignorance, and indignation at 
the very idea of a father succeeding 
in such an attempt, “* Dos’nt know, 
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that yae half soovereign coold na, b 
no possibility in this oorld, e’er catch 
two whole ones?” I readily assented 
to the conclusiveness of his logic, and 
assured him that he could not have 
reasoned better had he been expelled 
Oxford for the excellence of his dia« 
lectics. I may here add, for the satis- 
fection of my fair readers, that I have 
seldom, if ever, seen so interesting a 
couple. The lady could not be more 
than seventeen, and her beau had 
not, he assured me, completed his 
twenty-fifth year. He had, how- 
ever, been in the army,—saw the 
face of a foe for the first time at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo,—and 
was now on half-pay. “ Idle dogs 
worry sheep,” says the Scots proverb. 
On the present occasion, however, I 
thought I could divine that the first 
advances had come from the lady. 
Nor should I be surprised, were I cor- 
rect in assuming this to be the fact. 
A more manly and interesting figure 
—one more likely to captivate any 
woman, I do not know that I have 
ever seen: nor is there one of my 
female friends an? acquaintance on 
the other side of the Solway, who, 
placed in similar circumstance with 
this charming fair one, would have 
been sorry to take a trip to Gretna in 
his company. ‘To his bride nature has 
given, if not regular, at least very 
finely expressive features. Some of 
your Edinburgh Phre- 
nologists would have been glad to 
make a tour to the Bush to gaze for 
five minutes on her beautifully ample 
forehead. 

In Assize-week there are just two 
objects in Carlisle worth a moment's 
notice, and these are the Bench and 
the Bar. ‘A few words on each of these 
in their order constitute all that I 
have yet to tell you of this trip to the 


capital of Cumberland. 
On the occasion of my late visit, 
Mr Justice Bailey presided in the cri- 


minal, and Mr Justice Holroyd in 
the civil side. The reputation of Mr 
Justice Bailey is, at this moment, 
higher than that of any other judge on 
the bench. I have heard that he was 
disappointed at not being selected as 
the successor of Ellenborough, and they 
have certainly. promoted an inferior 
man. But however unjust the dis- 
pensers of patronage may have been 
to Mr Justice Bailey, I am not e- 
qually sure that the country has rea- 
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son to regret this act, to say the least, 
of most unpardonable omission. No- 
thing can be more becoming a judge 
than the physiognomy of Mr Justice 
Bailey ;—mild, expressive, benevo- 
lent, yet firm, and commanding ;—and 
no countenance was ever a truer in- 
dex of the indwelling mind. Ever 
attentive to the ,business in hand, 
he appears to have constantly before 
his eyes what is due to Englishmen, 
and English justice. In every sense 
of the word, he is counsel for the ac- 
cused, and seizes on every fact, cir- 
cumstance, or principle in law, that 
can possibly make in their favour, 
and throws it into their side of the 
balance. Englishmen view this noble 
quality in a judge with less enthu- 
siasm than I did, accustomed as I had 
been, in my own country, to hear 
judges (with very few exceptions) 
acting invariably as counsel against 
the prisoner, pom | instead of attempt- 
ing to extenuate, or mitigate, gather- 
ing up, into one fearful cluster of 
accumulated crimination, every ag- 
gravating circumstance and incident 
of the case. I have often wondered 
if they took more pleasure in award- 
ing the dast sentence of the law, than 
in hearing the foreman or chancellor 
pomenene the (to the prisoner) joy- 

words, “ Nor GuiLty.” But let 
that pass. It is refreshing to discover 
mercy blended with justice, and to 
witness the tear stealing down the 
manly cheeks of him whose sense of 
stern duty and of humanity to the 
community, compels him sometimes 
to deliver a fellow creature over toa 
shameful death. The dignity of the 
judicial character is not impaired, nor 
the purity of the ermine sullied by 
those precious drops which prove that, 
in some happily constituted minds, 
the dry austerity of legal habits does 
not eradicate those finer and more 
elevating affections and sympathies of 
our nature, which form the greatest 
and the proudest characteristic of an 
ennobled humanity. -I am certain 
I am correct in asserting that no 
Judge ever sat on an English bench 
who holds se high a place in the 
affections of the public as Mr Justice 
Bailey. His conduct at York, on the 
trialof Henry Hunt and others, will 
hot soon, if ever, be forgotten. On that 
memorable occasion, the demeanour 


of this excellent judge, combined with 
the gigantic legal knowledge which 
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he displayed, formed altogether a 
spectacle on which the very gods 
might have condescended to look with 
pleasure and satisfaction. Think ouly 
of patience, that no impertinence or 
irregularity could disturb—-of kind- 
ness and equanimity, as glowing and 
as a as a summer-day without 
a cloud—of dignity self-sustained, 
and, therefore, revered and respected 
even by u1m whose pride and boast 
it would have been to have seen it, in 
a moment of irritation or forgetful- 
ness, cast aside—and of that enor- 
mous legal knowledge and experience 
necessary to meet a case of such mag- 
nitude, novelty, interest, importance, 
and, { would even add, danger :—in 
which the very existence of the con- 
stitution, and the lives of the lieges, 
were involved ;—and on which the 
eyes of a!] Britain, and almost all 
Europe, were fixed :—think of these 
things, and you will have some no- 
tion of the difficulty of the task which 
was devolved on this A 
—and also of the manner in which the 
task was performed. It is not exag- 
geration to assert, that, on the memo- 
rable occasion above alluded to, the 
sublimest moral spectacle ever exhibit- 
ed on an English Bench, was the 
WHOLE conduct of Mr Justice Bai- 
LEY. 

Mr Justice Holroyd appears to be 
a mere lawyer, and his countenance 
lacks that graceful and bewitching ex- 

ression which dwells in the looks of 

is brother Bailey. Notwithstanding 
his age and infirmities, however, he 
gives an undivided attention to busi- 
ness, possesses a clear head, and sums 
up with great comprehension, ability, 
and impartiality. As a man, I have 
been told that he is distinguished 
alike for his integrity and independ- 
ence. Having said so much of the 
Bench on this circuit, 1 shall now pro- 
ceed to the Bar, and shall begin with 
the facile princeps of English plead- 
ers, 

Mr Scarlett. We have no Scar- 
lett at the Scottish Bar; and it is, 
therefore, impossible to describe him 
either by comparison or contrast. He 
is admitted, on all hands, to be a most 

found lawyer, and an elegant scho- 
i“ He quotes authorities and deci- 
sions as if they came to him by inspi- 
ration, and lays down the profoundest 
maxims of law, as if gk Saag the 
veriest trifles, rendering » by a 
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happy art peculiar to himself, in- 
telligible to common minds. Whe- 
ther addressing judges or jury, he is 
equally at home. He has the man- 
ners of a finished and perfect gentle- 
man, and the air of a man of the 
world; and contrives to throw round 
whatever he says or does the easiest 
and most graceful character. He ap- 
pears equal to every occasion and su 
ject; and it may be truly said that 
guicquid tetigit, ornavit. 
classics at his finger-ends, and, if not 
equal to Jonathan Raine in this re- 
spect, he is probably superior to most 
of his brother barristers. His person 
is stately and symmetrical, and his 
physiognomy almost too good for a 
man. ‘These natural advantages he 
has turned to the best possible ac- 
count, and has secured an empire at 
the Bar, which must be witnessed to 
be believed. Yet it must be confes- 
sed that he is without eloquence. He 
is simply profound, or simply ele- 
gant; but never rises into that ele- 
vated and sublime region, of which 
Henry Brougham is sole and undis- 
puted master. In every attempt of 
this kind he has failed. He is as no- 
thing to Brougham in the House of 
the Commons, and has no other ad- 
vantage at the Bar over this great and 
singular man, but what he has deriv- 
ed from his superior standing, greater 
experience, and more extensive prac- 
tice. He is almost exclusively a law- 
yer. He has obviously never dipt in- 
to philosophy, nor accustomed his 
mind to those extended views, and 
those vast conceptions, with which 
Brougham isso familiar. He is at pree 
sent a better lawyer than Brougham, 
but this is the only point in which 
they can a be brought in- 
to comparison. is elegance, and 
clearness, and precision, in stating a 
case to a jury, are certainly admi- 
rable, and it would be very difficult 
to conceive it possible to excel him 
in any of these respects, or in general 
professional learning. His acquaint. 
ance with life and manners is obvi- 
ously very extensive. Although the 
habits of his profession appear to have 
aturnto his mind, and disinclined 
im to philosophical speculations, yet 
he is no phlegmatist, but, on the con- 
trary, rs to have a lively 
tion of the graces and beauties of ele- 
gant speaking, or fine writing. In his 
professional career he has great 
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advantages. He has always been lis- 
tened to with —— attention by 
the Bench, and such is his winning 
manner, that in ten minutes he is al. 
most certain to carry along with him 
any jury. The death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, as it threw into his bag a 
great accession of briefs, so it added 
greatly to his consequence and autho- 
rity. Hence he is now regarded rather 
as a sort of Delphic oracle, than as a. 
lawyer fee’d to make the worse appear 
the better reason. ‘‘ Wait till we hear 
Mr Scarlett,” is now the language of 
jurors, at the conclusion of an ingen 
ous speech by an opposing counsel, 
It would be as well were Mr Scarlett 
not to show that he is sensible of these 
adventitious helps and advantages. It 
must be confessed, however, that he 
really does speak “‘ as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes.” He 
believes—and with good reason—that 
the thing, as said by him, will have 
more effect than if it had been said by 
another man. Of this he sees ,daily 
examples—and we all know how rea~ 
dily and imperceptibly self-love may 
delude even the best of men. As a 
private character, Mr Scarlett is quite 
irreproachable, and as a public man, 
his conduct is singularly free from 
any stain of suspicion, or time-serv- 
ing, or popularity-hunting. As to the 
sneer ot a certain dame celebrated for 
a brainless head and cerulean ankles, 
that Mr Scarlett is notdeep read, (red?) 
we mortally abhor the miserable pun, 
and boldly give a flat denial to the 
assertion which it would seem to coun- 
tenance. The next in order at the 
Bar, but by far the first in point of 
celebrity, is 
Henry Brougham. I owe it to 
truth to confess, that I was, for a long 
period of my life, under the influence 
of strong prejudices against this illus- 
trious man,—prejudices imbibed I 
hardly know how,—and cast off with 
disdain as soon as I had.an opportu 
nity of witnessing the display of his 
Herculean powers. He is, take him 
for all and all, not merely the most 
wonderful, but the greatest man of 
his time. He combines powers appa 
rently most dissimilar. 
pacity and versatility are trul i 
gious, and are onl equalled by his 
industry. Nature fitted him to — 
excel in any department of -human 
knowledge to which he chooses to :de«: 
dicate his mind. As a ' 
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instance of this, I may state that he is 
known to have made very considerable 
ess in the mathematics. There 
is, in fact, hardly a literary or scien- 
tific subject with which he has not 
grappled, not even excepting biblio- 
graphy. His mind seems equally 
formed for the minutest researches, 
and the most comprehensive and ge- 
neralised speculations. His book on 
Colonial Policy, and his splendid, per- 
severing, and, ultimately, triumphant, 
efforts against the Orders in Council, 
may be referred to as examples of that 
prodigious capacity of mind which 
takes in any subject, however large 
its dimensions: And he never rises, 
either in Parliament or the Courts of 
Law, without indicating a knowledge 
of the minutie of detail, which is the 
wonder of every body who has hap- 
pened to witness his more brilliant 
and striking displays. He is an al¥ 
logician, and a very close and poffer. 
ful reasoner. Few men aref>i ‘ied 
with such intuitive percepH»s, and 
such richness and felicity# illustra- 
tion. Whatever subje# tie handles, 
he exhausts. But if/s plain, that, in 
writing, his attent#n is more intense- 
ly directed to “hc matter than the 
manner. Hj” siyle is vigorous, but 
requently harsh and pe- 
. always pointed, terse, 
rspicuous. In his discursive 
rang: of mental exertion, he ap- 
pears likewise not to have neglect- 
ed the classics, with the best 
sages of which I should sup him 
to be perfectly familiar. great 
questions of constitutional law, too, 
and on the abstract principles of juris- 
prudence, who has thought so pro- 
foundly, or written so learnedly ? His 
very labours on the Education Com- 
mittee, and otherwise on the great 
_ Subject of educating the poor, would 
have served to immortalize an inferior 
man: ‘lo Brougham they were a mere 
relaxation—a divertisement where he 
unbent his mind, oppressed with still 
weightier concerns, (if, indeed, any 
can be so,) and where he allowed it to 
Tecover its wonted tone and elasticity. 
But it was on the Queen's 
by the consent of all partiesy/he:shone 
out with full splendour, andiimall.the 
greatness of his strengths 
of three days! Yes, a speeeh of three 
days’ he delivered, and yet, 
when he came totheiperoration, Good 
God! how did hissenergies:seem tobe 


renovated,—exhausted nature recruit- 
ed,—and his whole soul burning with 
the inspiration of superhuman elo- 
quence ! His features also underwent 
a change. His eyes resembled those 
of the Sybil under the divine afflatus. 
He seemed delivered up entirely to the 
dominion of the predominating passion 
which burned in his own soul, a 


which he shot, with electric rap y 


and irresistibility, into the 7 
every one within the reach iS pro- 
digious voice. Youmig@’) heard 


the respiration of 1 


| 
such was the dea Lard Eldon ; 


silence that 
he minds of all pre- 
«ud ruled, and moved, 
rc, and depressed, and soft~ 
il inflamed, at the will of this 
sorcerer. How long this over- 
icing torrent rolled, there was 
none who could exactly tell, as there 
was none sufficiently master of him- 
self to reckon. The last—the con- 
cluding prayer was, however, given in 
such a manner as to defy description, 
and to leave impressions on the minds 
of all who heard it, which they will 
retain till the last moment of their 
mortal existence. It is said that when 
Sheridan made -his celebrated speech 
against Warren Hastings, on the Be- 
gum Charge, Mr Pitt moved the house 
to adjourn, as they were then in no 
condition to judge calmly, consider- 
ing the splendour and force of the ap- 
1 which had been made to their 
eelings. And I am satisfied that, 
had the votes of the House of Lords 
been taken at that moment, with the 
exception of the thorough-going mi- 
nisterial hacks, the Queen would have 
been unanimously acquitted by the 
independent aristocracy of England ! ! 
With these recolleetions it was at once 
an melancholy contrast, 
to see the late Queen’s late Attorney- 
General stript of his silk gown, and 
engaged in causes of no possible va- 
lue or interest, except to the parties 
concerned. I must, however, notice 
one case, tried before Mr Justice 
Holroyd, and in the Times 
of September 6 ; I mean that of Sarah 
Thompson v. E. Blamire, for breach 
of promise of marriage. Mr Brough- 
am was counsel for the plaintiff, and 
keptthe court in convulsions of laagh- 
terefor an hour and a half. Never 
2was poor sinner rendered so unmerci~ 
fully» ridiculous as Blamire, the 
treacherous lover of the forsaken and 
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broken-hearted Sara. Judge, Jury, 
Bar, Ladies, Gentlemen, and the 
swinish multitude,” were all equal- 
ly acted on by the irresistible droilery 
and comic humour of this most won- 
derful man. I noticed even Jonathan 
Raine enjoying the fun with all his 
might, notwithstanding that the im- 
mense popularity of Brougham in the 
four great Northern Counties has 
robbed him of his usual share of the 
briefs—an offence which a less gener- 
ous man would not have readily for- 
given. The judge summed up in fa- 
vour of the defandont, but such was 
the impression made on the jury, b 
the opening speech of the plaintiff's 
counsel, (Mr Brougham, )that, without 
retiring from the box, they found a 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
L. 100. To give my readers a better 
idea of what must have been the ef- 
fect of Mr Brougham’s eloquence, 
it is necessary to add that, from the 
relative circumstances of the parties, 
there can be little doubt that young 
Blamire was considered a spe- 
culation by the father of the plaintiff, 
who had encouraged his addresses to 
his daughter, without apprising the 
my man’s relatives of the state of 
is affections, and the decisive step 
which he proposed taking. 
The death of the Queen has placed 
Mr Brougham in a curious and very 
awkward situation. He has of course 
lost his silk gown, and cannot now 
lead his seniors at the bar, as he could 
have done had he still retained his 
office ; while, on the other hand, a 
man of his great (I had almost said 
unequalled) reputation cannot sub- 
mit to be led in a cause, by men who 
possess no advantage over him, but in 
years and know] of the minutie 
offorms. In all great causes he must, 
therefore, rely on his own undivided 
exertions. believe his clients have 
had no reason to regret this, although, 
at the same time, I have had occasion 
to know that, from the great numbers 
of briefs put into his hands, no consti- 
— but his own, — seems to be 
iron, or stronger, could undergo the 
labour to which this has subjected 
him. On the Assizes Scar 
lett and he have swept off all the briefs, 
so that he has to contend with Scar- 
lett’s and extensive legal know- 
ledge an ae nee, which, at 
the bar, supplies the place of genius, 
talent, every thing. | 
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But what will probably surprise our 
readers more than all is, ser 
this incessant business hubbub, 
midst the eternal intrusions of At- 
torneys and Clients—and spending 
from nine in the morning till six, se- 
ven, and eight, at night in the Courts 
—his literary labours have suffered 
little or no interruption; and he has 
even found time, if I am correctly in- 
formed, to transmit very ingenious and 
profound articles to that celebrated 
Journal of which he has always been 
one of the most steady, able, and in- 
defatigable supporters. Indeed, I have 
heard it asserted, and I am inclined 
to believe it, that even during the most 
critical and feverish moments of the 
Queen’s trial, when the mind of al- 
most any other man but himself would 
have been distracted and oppressed 
with the weight of responsibility at- 
tached to the office, her Majesty’s At- 
torney General, he was able to prepare 
an article for the Journal above al- 
luded to, which displays even more 
than his usual learning, ingenuity, 
comprehension, and research. Were 
not these things matters of daily 
notoriety, and consistent with the 
knowledge and observation of men of 
veracity and honour, they might fairly 
be looked on as fictitious, and as got 
up to adorna tale of some Adimirable 
Crichton, rather than as descriptive 
of a real character, actually to be 
found in rerum natura, and at the 
= moment when I am writing pro- 
bably giving his whole mind to a case 
of butter and hams at Appleby. The 
next celebrated barrister who generally 
attends the Northern Cireuit is 

Mr Raine. This gentleman is emi- 
nently celebrated for four things, all 
good in their way ; wit, acuteness, a 
matchless power in bamboozling a re- 
luctant witness, and a profound - 
ledge of the classics. His wit he dis- 

rts on all occasions, and though it 
is no doubt much indebted tohis very 
original manner, imperturbable 
vity, and comical eye, it is 
less of the sterling sort-—no mere 
cockney trickery or cleverishness, but 
genuie attic salt, dealt out from an 
exhaustless girnal. The worst of it 
is, that Jonathan often spoils a capital 
thing by attempting to make too 
m it. He should: avoid: this. 
But let him do what he will, he is 
witty even in spite of himself, and, if 
he had temper, would in a little 
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have no superior at the English, or in- 
deed any bar on earth. He is some- 
times, however, misled both by his 
temper and his acuteness. Infinitely 
ingenious himself, he supposes other 
people equally cunning, and hence he 
is often guilty of an error not common 
to inferior men—excessive refinement. 
In one department, however, he stands 
alone, and that is in expiscating the 
truth from a witness predetermined 
and pre-sold to conceal it. I saw one 
specimen only of his terrible powers 
of crosssexamination. He was beaten ; 
but the case was otherwise so strong, 
and his exposé of the contradictions 
of the witness so manifest, that he 
carried his point, and got a verdict. 

And here I cannot help remarkin 
how greatly superior to the Scotch ts 
the inalish Bar in general, in the in- 
valuable talent of examining a wit- 
ness. ‘They seem determined to carry 
their point, and there is no artifice 
which they do not put in practice, ra- 
ther than submit to the humiliation 
of a defeat. The counsel, too, seem 
all of them to possess a great know- 
ledge of human nature, and to have 
studied character carefully. Hence 
their frequent success, where Scotch 
barristers would undoubtedly fail. 
Besides, they are allowed greater lati- 
tude by the Court. In Scotland, the 
judges too frequently interfere to 
protect a witness who needs no other 
shield than hisown impudence. Not 
soin England. Very seldom, indeed, 
does the Bench interfere. The wit- 
ness is left to stand or fall by himself. 
This can be no hardship to a witness 
who means to adhere to the truth ; 
and if any unfair advantage is at- 
tempted to be taken, he has only to 
— himself on the court, and he is 
safe, 

I am not aware, that, in the whole 
course of my life, I ever experienced 
so much pleasure as in witnessing the 
tactics of Jonathan Raine, with regard 
to whose frequent success in this way 
the young berristers are full of anec- 
dotes. But I have also said that Jo- 
nathan ranks high as a classiey ‘To 
this day, Jonathan Raine the 
Classics,” is a standard college toast at 
Oxford. You have only to listen ten 
minutes to his pleadings to be satis- 
fied, not only that hehas the classics 
at his command, end ¢an, with more 
than the sorcery of Owen Glendower 
‘voke “ spirits fromthe: vasty deep 


of time, but that his own is a conge- 
nial soul, that he has drank deeply at 
the fountains of classical inspiration, 
and tasted the imperishable beauties 
of the everlasting Greek and Roman 
models. What his attainments are 
in general literature, I had no means 
of judging. I should not wonder, if, 
on all but his favourite subjects, he 
were inclined to be idle. 

In this rapid enumeration, and long 
as this paper has already swelled un- 
der my hand, it would be injustice 
to omit one of the ablest of the 
Queen’s counsel, 

Mr Williams. With the exception 
of Mr Raine, Mr Williams is decided- 
ly the most acute man at the English 
Bar, I mean in pursuing a train of 
reasoning to its consequences, or in 
piecing together the disjecta membra 
of a case, when these have been scat~ 
tered over a vast surface. He wants 
Raine’s wit and animation, however ; 
but I suspect he excels him in legal 
knowledge, and in capability of a sus~ 
tained effort. His countenance is 
eminently intellectual, and his fine 
aquiline nose gives a peculiar point 
to the general expression of his very 
significant features. All the world 
has heard of the matchless ingenuity 
which he displayed in commenting on 
the evidence regarding the Queen’s 
conduct on board the polacre ; a part 
of the case which Mr B am, with 
his usual tact, reserved for the un- 
equalled analytic powers of his friend, 
but which some of the miserable mi- 
nisterial boobies about 
with their usual malice 
su he had unintentionally omit- 
ted. There is only one thing deserv- 
ing of regret in this business, and 
that is, that Mr Williams did not re- 
ceive that quantum of praise on the 
above occasion, to which, by the con- 
sent of men of all parties, he was so 
eminently entitled. | 

Several counsel, eminent in their 
way, were also visible on the legal 
horizon. Among others I discerned 
the broad square phiz or disc of the 
renowned Serjeant Hullock, of com- 
mission celebrity in this country, Mr 
Littledale, sv famous for his exten- 
sive knowledge, Mr Tindal, a 
very able and learned counsel, Ser- 
jeamt Cross, and a few others, (hor- 
resco unknown to fame.” 

I had some few more little aneedotes 
and adventures to chronicle, as gos< 
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sip for your amusement, Mr Editor, 
but my paper is done, my candle al- 
rmost burnt to the socket, Betty at the 
door simapering out, Your slippers, 
Sir,” and my fingers aching with this 
vast effort of scribbling: So rire, rale, 
inquit ANGLO-SCOTUS. 
Clackmannaa. 


HINTS CONCERNING QUOTATIONS, EY 
OLD MULBERRY. 


Pere quisque quotat. 
Mus. Montan. 


MR EDITOR, 


You have often heard how the in- 
dustrious bee trips from flower to 
flower, collecting their sweets, and by 
a process of assimilation, making thern 
all his own ; and doubtless you have 
frequently contemplated with delight 
the produce of this indefatigable insect, 
as a holiday accompaniment to the 
loaves of Mr Yeastie, and the fresh 
butter of Kitty Kirnem ; but be can- 
did, Mr Editor, and say if, with that 
versatile disposition of yours, evident in 
the delicious variety of your Magazine, 
you have not frequently tired of its 
dull unvarying cloying lusciousness. 
You have. But let me present you 
with a more agreeable object, cogni- 
zable by another of your senses. In 
your walks of observation in and about 
** Auld Reekie,” have you never no- 
ticed one of those polite gentry who 
sell a low bow for a penny, a host of 
God's blessings for sixpence, and who 
always doff their hats to me as I pass 
along for—nothing at all? Yes, you 
have--and you have noticed too his 
coat of many colours vying with each 
other in the extent of their territories, 
and thus maintaining a fair balance of 
power amongstthem. There is a field 
of variety, on which the eye may riot 
in all the changes of primitive colour, 
with multitudes of shades, and differ- 
ences, and approaches to this or that 
hue! Suppose, if possible, that the 
original colour of the coat were ascer- 
tained to have been of a dark brown, 
—how pleased and delighted you are 
to find that sombre hue varied and 
bedizened with the sprightly green, 
the martial red, the aerial blue, the 
dazzling white, * the dashing but for- 


“ Dazzling white.” —Fudge.—EpiTor. 


saken yellow, &c. &c. &c. and how 
much displeased you would be, were 
the sombre brown to urge igs preten- 
sions to a wider space than the rest, on 
the ground of its having been the firs: 
tenant! 

Now, Sir, there subsists between 
two classes of writers exactly the 
same difference, as between the beg. 
gar and the bee, and the productions 
of the one excel the productions of the 
other, as much as the coat of the for- 
mer surpasses the honey of the latter, 
as an object of taste or beauty. The 
writers of the one class have all their 
eyes and all their ears about them; all 
the good things which other people 
say flow into their mental repository, 
where they mingle and unite with 
each other, and with the original trea- 
sures which may be found there, till, 
by their own fermentation, they force 
for themselves an outlet, rush 
forth a very delicious stream of 
thought, from the mingling of the 
ingredients called composition. But 
the other class, justly thinking this to 
smell too strongly of the mecharic, 
and wisely judging that it-is a dan- 
gerous plan, because it must stand or 
tall by itself, have pursued a saler 
path, and procured certain salvation 
tor their works, by a very simple ex- 
pedient, that of liberal quotation. 
This spirit bath prevailed very much 
of late: the authors of the present 
time have improved upon the system 
which those of the Augustan age 2- 
dopted ; they stuck together, and sup- 
ported one another by mutual praise ; 
—we effect the same thing in a dif- 
ferent and better way—by mutual 
quotation. Nothing can beso delight- 
tul to a man, as to see his works 
quoted by another, and nothing # 
readily induces him to lend his 2- 
sistance to his humble admirer, ” 
a puff of grateful praise, or some suc 
favourable and co ing notice. 
To excel another in force of body 's 
no great boast, for some asses 4re 
stronger than men, but to be confes- 
sedly superior to many of our own 
species in that very point wherein we 
surpass all other animals, is truly 2 
subject of self- ion. How won- 
dertully p , then, must authors 
be with each other, when they find 
their opinions held up. by their net 
bouring intelligences as illustrations 
of moral truths, or their thoughts and 
language exhibited as examples of al! 
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that is beautiful in imaginative excel- 
lence, and all that is just in descrip- 
tion: Ner can it diminish their good 
humour towards one another, when 
they observe those to be the readiest 
to give a circulation to their good 
things, from whom they had the great- 
est reason to expect envy or detrac- 
tion. There is something very friend- 
ly in this system of borrowing and 
a which puts the character of 
an au in a new and more engag- 
ing light. When we read a man’s 
works, we shall no longer think of 
him arrayed in scarecrow attire, sur- 
mounted by a foot long by two inch- 
es broad of peevish selt-sufficient face, 
and the “‘ genus irritabile” of Horace 
will cease to be applicable to the sup- 
porters of your Magazine, and the few 
others in the world who take the trou- 
ble to write. When we see an author 
keeping all his book to himself, and 
never condescending to mingle in his 
writings the brilliant sayings of others, 
we set him down as a churlish invi- 
dious wretch, selfish to the exclusion 
of every generous feeling ; but when 
we same the generality of the au- 
thors of our own day liberally helping 
themselves, and, at the same time, 
bringing their neighbours into notice 
by quotation, we lay aside the consi- 
deration of them as a wrangling and 
self-interested democracy, and give 
them credit for ing all the af- 
fections, and being capable of all the 
courtesy, of other men. But nothing 
can give such an inviting aspect to the 
writings themselves, as a multitude of 
fee In a well written pace, 
ose nice little pieces within inverted 
commas stand forth, giving a grander 
effect to thewhole: they are the bas re- 
na » again, they are the 
inns on a ne road,—they are the 
watering-places in the desart,—they 
are the stepping-stones over the Red 
Sea,—they are I 
never throw down a book use the 
writer is stupid, provided he uses 


plenty of uotations. Readin 
book like calling on a d 


acquaintance, who introduces you to 
number of sensible > 
saying little hi during your visit 
besides mentioning their names. That 
quotations, wherever they are found, 
are favourites with the public, is evi- 
dent from the avidity with which they 
are swallowed, as well as from their 
VOL. 1x. 
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prevalence in the literature of the 
day. We have a wonderful of 
facility in accommodating both our 
memories and our understandings to 
the features and meaning of a quota- 
tion. Nothing comes amiss to our 
ostrich appetite tor inverted commas. 
Every thing of this kind puts on the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance, and 
carries, in its forward friendly stare, 
the conviction, that we must have 
met and shaken hands in such a book, 
and at such a time, or perhaps less 
definitely, somewhere and sometime 
or other; so that, though we cannot 
recollect time and place, and all the 
et cetera of circumstantiality “ ad 
unguem,” it would be equally absurd 
and unpolite to refuse the familiarity 
of a nod, or the more friendly intima- 
cy of a smile, to what bears in its 
whole exterior a claim to a share in 
our remembrance. Sentences which 
appear in this shape we conclude to 
be truths which every body knows 
and believes, or beauties which every 
body has seen and admired ; else why 
should they be there? and we are 
totally ashamed to confess, even to 
ourselves, that we know nothing at 
all about them. But the best of it 
is, that people will travel, with an air 
of infinite satisfaction, through a dozen 
lines, of which they can have no no- 
tion whatever, because written in a 
language as little known to them as 
the Sybilline leaves were to Tarquin, 

ovided the magic recommendation of 
imverted commas be superadded. A 
man’s countenance, on such an occa- 
sion, wears that smile of superlative 
intelligence, with which we salute our 
fat long-winded host, when he has 
just finished a tortuous, fathomless 
narrative, less interesting to our ears 
than the clashing of his trenchers and 
the decanting of his port. The mean- 
ing contained in such a passage affects 
us in some mysterious way like the 
power of 2n unintelligible amulet, or 
as a medicine which once insinuated 
itself into the bodily system of a sick 

rince through the handle of a wooden 

t which he made use of when tak- 
ing exercise. 

The advantages which a liberal use 
of quotations affords to authors being 
thus clearly, though perhaps not am- 
ply, illustrated, we weuld recotumend 
it to all writers, especially when 
have come to a “ne plus ultra ;” it 
fills up those unseemly gaps and 
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chasms, those “ hiatus in manuscriptis 

valde deflendi,” so quaintly and so em- 

phatically denominated by our rustic 

Critics, holes in the ballad. ery 

true,” says a nephew of mine, who is 

looking over my right shoulder while 

I write this, (a very promising lad, 

by the by, a true sprig of the Mulber- 

ry, who will not disgrace the family— 

but he blushes, Very true,” says 

my nephew, ‘‘ quotations are doubtless 

very convenient things, but then, what 
a moving mass of memory one must 
be, what a range of knowledge one 
must command, to have them cut and 
dry for every purpose.” (Now, you 
see what a novice he is—but he blush- 

es again.) —No such thing; a mere 
smattering is quite enough; I could 
recommend a book for quotations from 
the Latin Classics, but that it brings a- 
long with it some queerish remembran- 
ces of the relationship between school- 
books and school-blows, between the 
birch and the breech.—One effort at 
the name and it is over !—I mean the 
Grammatical Exercises. 

It is a pleasant sight to see the 
motley assemblage of Poets, Philoso- 
phers, Historians, Orators, &c. which 
this book contains. Do you wish to 
close a declamation with a vengeance ? 
Cicero supplies you with many a pi- 
thy sacl Excerpts from Horace 
scattered in every page, will help you 
to laugh at the follies, and Juvenal 
will occasionally lend his scourge to 
lash the vices of men. Seneca now 
and then starts up to enrich your mo- 
rality, and Ovid will frequently 
forward the birth of a fine thought, 
or drop a tear in the midst of a 
lugubrious lament. Virgil is ever 
ready to bolster up a pastoral, or co- 
lour a description, and many a morsel 
of sententious wisdom appears unown- 
ed in this admirable little book—in 
which the whole writing worthies of 
“Rome atits best” are sitting round, 
ready to utter each his voice as occa- 
sion may require, grave and bearded, 
not “‘like the pard,” but their own 
senators. 

As for Greek, if you are at a loss for 
a quotation of imposing appearance, 
just turn up Homer or Euripides, and 
take part of the first line you meet 
with, which has a wonderful effect ; 
those who can detect it will be dumb 
on the occasion, as they are often put 
to such shifts themselves, and those 
who cannot will reccive from it all 
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the benefit or pleasure it is intended 
to convey. Were it not for the asso- 
ciations aforementioned, how much 
would it delight me to see our Men- 
tors, and our Monitors, and our 
Rainbows, paying due regard to their 
reminiscences of grammar school li- 
terature, and never neglecting their 
first love, by soaring in quotation 
beyond the precincts of that ode, ora- 
tion, chapter, satire, epigram, or epis- 
tle, which they parsed on the dux’s 
form. But if you are for a wider 
range than Latin and Greek afford, 
apply to Mr Macdonell of the Inner 
Temple, a person who has indeed 
‘been at a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps.” He has pub- 
lished a Dictionary of Quotations, a 
string ‘‘ of shreds and patches,” “ full 
of wise saws and modern instan- 
ces,” a bird’s-eye view of every thing 
wise and witty that has been written 
in foreign tongues, since the time 
that Noah celebrated the flood ina 
ballad of alternate eights and sixes: 
a Babel of knowledge ; a Polyglot 
microcosm of authorship! Here you 
may drink deep of the ‘ Pierian 
spring,’ without danger of falling in 
and being irrecoverably drowned, or 
armed with poetic obstinacy against 
the advice and remonstrances of all 
sensible people, as Achilles was ren- 
dered invulnerable by a single souse 
over head and ears in a certain mud- 
dy Dutch-like river in the Infernal Re- 
gions. The only thing to be lamented 
is, that his ra fer of beauties con- 
tains none of the flowers of literature 
which embellish the writings in our 
own language; but this neglect (it 
neglect it may be called) will easily 
be accounted for, if we remember 
what proportion they bear to those of 
the other languages of the world, 
what time would be necessary to col- 
lect together the mighty mass, what 
types, what ink, a paper, what 
toil, what bustling, to compile, print, 
and publish the stupendous work !— 
what horses, what waggons, what 
drivers, to transport a single copy to 
my country residence—’Tis overwhel- 
ming! In fact, and finally, a power 
of quoting the beauties of our own 
language with elegance and grace, is 
to be acquired only by him who has 
genius enough to think the search 
after them a pleasure, and not the 
of plodding industry. 

OLD MULBERRY. 
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1821. 
LETTER FROM R. GOODFELLOW. 


MR EDITOR, 


In your last Number there appear- 
ed a good, stiff, vigorous article upon 
the subject of Lorp Byron, Don 
Juan,and Tuomas Davison, from 
‘which it should seem that the part 
taken by the /atter was purely obste- 
trical. The censure upon the publi- 
cation of the Third,. Fourth, and 
Fifth Cantos of the Noble Lord, was 
not more vituperative than just ; but 
what will you say, Mr Editor, to the 
appearance of the Fox again? In other 
words, the Catherine Street booksel- 
ler is “ out” with his reprint one sizx- 


Letter from R. Goodfellow. 25h 


pence below the lowest of the two oc- 
tavo publications of the proprietor of 
the work. Now, as we all know the 
Fox, pray tell me, Sir, who is the 
Goose upon this occasion ? One thing 
is indisputably certain, that of late the 
proprietor of Don Juan has been heard 
to whistle and hum alternately the 
tune of the well known song, of which 
the burden is this : 


The loss of my love it grieves me sore, 
But the oss of my sixpence ten times more. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. GOODFELLOW. 

Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
September 8, 1821. 


KATE GOW VERSUS TOM HOOD; OR TIT FOR TAT. A TALE, 


Nought’s to be won at woman’s hand, 
Unless you give her a’ the plea. 


Old Song. 


To beauteous, dear, delightful, witching woman, 
The noblest bards have poured their deathless lays ; 
And in the muse’s train, it were uncommon, 
To find a minstrel silent in her praise. 
In reverence for the sex, I yield to no man ; 
To them, my heart its silent homage pays ; 
And still I wonder, as I think about them, 
How dismal were our fate, if doomed to live without them. 


There is so much in women to admire, 

In youth so kind, in age so wise and solemn ; 
That would Apollo but impart the fire, 

I'd sing their virtues in a quarto volume. 
But faint the warblings of my rustic lyre, 

And niggard fate forbids to raise a column ; 
Then humbly bowing to my fortune stern, 


His hand 


Of foreign 


Forgot the 


1, like a Scotsman true, will heap a little cairn. 


Of modern monuments to woman’s fame, 

Byron’s are built of marble, dark and strong ; 
And on the ig is Many a name 

as rescued from oblivion’s throng. 

Moore’s is a gilded altar, where a flame 

Breathes luscious fragrance, softly borne along ; 
On this we gaze—admire its beauteous polish ; 
That ruder form, we own, time only can demolish. 


But both, ungrateful to their native land, 

uties have enraptured sung ; 

Their forms have sculptured with unwearied hand, 
And round the statues loveliest drapery hung: 

of Green Erin’s strand, 

And Caledonia’s daughters fair and mk 

To Lalla Rookh, Moore strings his softest yre, 

And infidels alone can Byron’s muse inspire. 
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Though Scotia cannot boast her myrtle vales, 
Yet waving birch, and sweetly scented thorn, 
Breathe gentle fragrance to the twilight gales, 
And waft their odours on the breeze of morn: — 
Around, rich Commerce spreads her whitening sails, 
And golden harvests her gay fields adorn ; 
Her rivers roll, soft glide her crystal rills, 
And o’er her flowery glens, high tower her heath-clad hills. 


Her woodlands wave with buds and bushes green, 
Where many a warbler plumes his wanton wing, 
When dewy morning sheds her smile serene, 
Their song of love makes rocks and vallies ring. 
in sun-bright summer, breathes the scented bean, 
And cowslips deck the mossy banks of spring, 
Her lowing herds in every vale abound, 
And flocks, with fleeces white, bleat on the hills around. 


But Scotia, still of nobler wealth possess’d, 
Can boast her hardy independent swains ; 
And fairer, lovelier sweets, are hers confess'd, 
Than waving woods, green fields, and flowery plains. 
The modest virgin’s blush, and swelling breast, 
Where love in secret sits, to forge his chains, 
’Midst every charm, and winning nameless grace, 
That beauty deigns to shed on woman’s angel face ! 


This brings me to the point from whence I started, 
From which, I own, I’ve made sad aberration, 
But every reader, if he’s patriot-hearted, 
I’m sure will smile, and pardon the digression. 
Besides, when from my subject I departed, 
It was not easy to resist temptation, 
For dearly as I value woman's charms, . 
"Tis Caledonia’s fair that all my bosom warm. 


Fair country-women, is it not a shame, 
For Byron’s muse your beauties to neglect, 
To dwell with rapture on a stranger’s name, 
And hang his pearls about a Tartar’s neck 
However fair? I think he’s much to blame; 
Your virtues claimed a little more respect ; 
And they should echo over land and sea, 
If I like him could sing—if he could love Jike me. 


Methinks, I see your cheek with anger flush, 
And scorn the praise his Lordship could bestow ; 
The Laureate of Don Juan !—do not blush— 
No Scotian fair e’er read the book I know !— 
Though you have heard the public talk—but hush ! 
I hail and laud that bashful modest glow ; 
Cheer up, loved fair! nor fear oblivion’s lake, 
Yet better sink forgot, than float in Julia’s wake. 


Shame to the bard, who prostitutes his skill 
To flout the sex, in vile lampoons satiric ; 
For me, I’ve every want, except the will 
To sing your praise, in sonnet, ode, and lyric ! 
Dull as I am, more softly glides my quill, 
Whene’er employed, to write your panegyric : 
Even now, inspired, so warm my bosom glows, 
I feel my pen unfit for writing sober prose! 
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But though I long to shine in epic glory, 
At first, I must not soar too near the sun ; 
For trust me, I should be exceeding sorry 
To fall, my flight so short, and just begun. 
Well, let me try a short and simple story ; 
Perchance the muse may make it smoothly run ; 
Yet I have fears—this stanza is so bad, 
It is not poetry, but measured prose run mad ! 


My scene’s in Forfar, fam’d the country round, 
For leather brogues, and philosophic lore ; 
For Osnaburgs, peat-reek, and law profound ; 
A lake, more famous far in days of yore ; 
Its muddy waters many a witch had drowned ; 
The muse might tell of twenty wonders more ; 
Such as its mosses, marl, and modern steeple, 
That ornaments the kirk as piety the people. 


But let them pass—I must my theme pursue ; 
Yet gentle readers, ere we further go, 
My tale is old, although the version’s new ; 
You must look back, some sixty years, or so ; 
But still, perhaps, it may be strange to you, 
Although your face does disappointment shew ; 
In fond anticipation, you expected 
To hear of Radicals and lordly self-elected ! 


But borough politics have long been stale, 
Beyond the boundaries of the corporation ; 
They'll do for deacons, guzzling home-brew’d ale, 
Or magistrates, for evening recreation : 
One party finds them like a thrice-told tale ; 
The other hates to hear their botheration ! 
Between them, if you please, we'll leave the strife ; 
Far better hear my tale—'tis of domestic life. 


Tom Hood was young—a blacksmith to his trade, 
His smithy stood just midway down the Spout ;* 
The noise his hammers in the morning made, 
Roused young and old from rest, all round about ; 
For Thomas was a thrifty thriving blade ; 
Whoever called, the blacksmith ne’er was out : 
And though the lasses bloom’d, like roses, round him, 
Nor Love, with subtle dart, nor Beauty's charms could wound him. 


Tom had a tongue that never tir’d of talking, 
His eloquence in native fervour glowed ; 
His stature tall, he seem’d a May-pole stalking ; 
A Hercules—earth trembled as he trod ; 
But still, he was not quite the thing for walking ; 
For on the street his gait was somewhat odd ; 
The cause was one, would neither cure nor smother, 
One limb, though not a lath, was shorter than its brother. 


Kate Gow was fair, a gaudy flaunting flower, 
Just in the noon of youth and beauty’s pride ; 
And saw delighted, at the twilight hour, 
The Beaux, by dozens, crowding at her side, 
Who flatter’d, fawn’d, and own’d her beauty’s power, 
And made her time on rosy pinions glide, 
Then left the fair one, fancied conquests dreaming ; 
Now musing on the past—now future projects scheming. 


* The name of a street in Forfar. 
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For Kate was not the lily of the vale, 

That bends its head beneath the dews of morn ; 
Neither was she the modest primrose pale, 

That meekly blooms beneath the sheltering thorn : 
She was a garden flower, that fear’d the gale, 

And long’ some gentle bosom to adorn ; 
She could not stoop—would ne’er degrade her charms, 
'T'o hide her virgin blushes in a rustic’s arms. 


For she a lady’s maid some years had been, 
And knew the fashions of a drawing-room ; 

Of modish manners, much had learned and seen, 
And many an art for heightening beauty’s bloom ; 

Knew how to dress, and where to place each pin, 
Amidst the labours of the silken loom ; 

What colour best became her beauteous face, 

And all that could improve each native virgin grace. 


And nature had on Kate (benignly kind) 
Bestowed a face beyond most others fair ; 
If features were an index to the mind, 
Of wit and spirit she had ample share ; 
Her slender neck and sparkling eye combined 
To give the maid a most enchanting air ; 
Her smile so gentle, seemed to say, ‘* Come, sip 
Young Love’s celestial nectar from my ruby lip!” 


Had niggard Fortune been but as propitious, 

The maid might then had husbands, pick and chuse ; 
She had gallants, who thought it most delicious, 

When she would smile, their evenings to amuse ; 
But they were such as deemed it injudicious 

To run their necks into the marriage noose : 
True, she had been to manatee fane invited, 
But it was still by those her pride or prudence slighted. 


Two hungry lawyers, lacking food and fees, 
With faces sallow, as a parchment skin, 
Were both nonsuited in their amorous pleas ; 
Next came a splay-foot weaver, lank and thin ; 
A son of Crispin sought the fair to please, 
A shoe-brush bristling on his greasy chin ; 
A London tailor hoped her mind to measure ; | 
The trio was dismissed—such was the lady’s pleasure. 


Hope, that had once a burning meteor blazed, 
Now dwindled to a dimly twinkling star, 
Which fainter grew as Catherine fondly gazed, 
And clouds would sometimes all her vision mar : 
And when her languid eye the maiden raised, 
She saw it glimmering in the welkin far, 
Its distance greater each revolving night, 
And sick was she at heart to view its waning light. 


Kate to —— paid the reverence due ; 
Tom Hood was seated near her every Sunday ; 
Her face, set ae the blacksmith’s view, 
__ Made dreadful havock in his heart, on Monday’! 
In vain he tried his passion to subdue,— 
Love lent him courage, and the lad went one day=—= 
Where think you? To the barber to be trimmed, 


His black and bushy beard with culm and smoke begrimmed. 
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Removed his weekly crop of bristling hair, 
And in his Sunday clothing neatly dress’d, 
He sat till twilight curtained o’er the air, 
Love, like his bellows, heaving in his breast ; 
Then limping, hastened to the beautous fair, 
Aad in her ear his ardent love express’d : 
She meant to smile ; but happening to look down, 
Glanced on his crooked foot, and changed it to a frown. 


Kate feigned resentment, which she did not feel ; 
But prudently resolved his suit to parry ; 
And calmly answered thus the man of steel, 
** No Sir—I think—I’m sure—I’ll never marry ; 
But even if I’ve a match in Fortune’s wheel, 
I’m not in haste—and rather chuse to tarry 
Than wed with you—a blacksmith—lame beside ! 
The world would think me rash and fain to be a bride!” 


Tom Hood had mother-wit, and common sense, 
And felt it not his interest nor good breeding 
To let a lady’s language give offence, 
Though wounded pride was in his bosom bleeding ; 
But prudence whispered, “‘ Send your anger hence, 
And shew your wit, since you’re a man of reading ;” 


For Tooke’s Pantheon taught the lad mythology, i an 
And memory brought to mind a passing fair apology. : 5 
He smiled, and said, ‘‘ Dear Kate! I’m sure you know i a 
The tale of Venus, Queen of Love and Beauty ; Be a 
Her husband, Vulcan, ne’er was deemed a beau ; Me 
Like me—a blacksmith, cripple, grim, and sooty ! 4 af 
Now you are Venus, Queen of Love below, By a 
And I, your Vulcan, pledge my love and duty ; | - 
And since a kindred goddess sets example, ae uf 
You cannot, charming Kate, on such a pattern trample !”’ tees a 
Tom’s rhet’ric was so flattering to her pride, ois ae 
That though she tried, she could not look unkind ; OW uae 
He went and came ; she faintly still denied,— 

Then craved for time, till she made up her mind— Saat 5 : 

At last, as ladies do, she blushed and sighed, Beer 

With silent meekness, to her fate resigned : 2 ae 
He got a legal charter to her charms, ag 
And blooming Venus lay in Vulcan’s brawny arms! | 4 
Tradition tells us, that their honey-moon ty Ae 
Was sweet and fragrant as the blooming heather ; tee Mae 
They seem’d a couple, in an air-balloon, He ae 
That lightly soared above the world together ; Fie See 
Love shed around them all his summer noon, pk 
His sun-bright skies, and warm delightful weather ; i a 
How long it lasted, we can but conjecture ; | 
Folks cannot always sup on blushes, smiles, and nectar. Bs at 
When conquering love his youthful victim captures, A ip 


His tickling shafts just titillate the frame, . 
The subtile poison kindles into raptures, 
And fancy deems they will for ever flame ; 
But wedlock’s history has its different chapters, 
And one would tire to find them all the same ; 
The sun resplendent we more highly prize, | Pens 
When thunder-clouds, and storms have darkened o'er the skies. 
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The wisdom by our great-grandfathers earned, 
Tom’s ellen codes, and he had ne’er forgot ; 

For they were laws which half an eye discerned 3 
Such as “ "Tis industry that boils the pot ; . 

«« Bad lessons grow to habits when they're learned ;” 
“A penny saved is just a penny got.” 

These maxims had too much of ‘l'om’s regard, 

They formed the constant rule by which his life was squared. 


At early morn, (his Kate in slumbers drowned, ) 
Up Tom would rise—his daily toil begin ; 

The bellows heave with deep and hollow sound, 
And strike the anvil with such thundering din 

As waked the fair one from her sleep profound, 
Whene’er he deemed it time to rise and spin ; 

And would perhaps some pleasing dream destroy, 

Some visionary bliss, which she could ne'er enjoy. 


‘The happiest minds will sometimes languor feel, 
The Prightest eye be dimmed in slumbers deep ; 
While Tom was hammering at the stubborn steel, 
With Kate the leaden hours would slowly creep ; 
‘The ceaseless humming of her drowsy wheel 
Would almost lull the lovely fair asleep, 
For having led a talking, lightsome life, 
The change was great indeed,—a dull domestic wife ! 
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To cheat the lingering hours, that seemed so heavy, 

Kate sought for comfort in a cup of' tea ; 
With half a score of gossips at her levee, 

When o'er their Congo, Hyson, or Bohea, 
Such tittle-tattle would inspire the bevy 

That all was laughter, frolic, mirth, and glee, - 3 
And sometimes, when the dames were wondrous frisky, 
‘They parted o’er a glass of good Glenlivet whisky. 


Were I inclined my subject to prolong, 

The muse could sing of much that makes us merry ; 
The virtues of that sedative souchong, 

Aud cheering influence of the Mocha berry, 
With frothy chocolate eke out the song, 

And cocoa too—but I in kindness spare ye ; 
Although, perhaps, the lay might still delight ye, 
Were I to add a verse in praise of aqua vite. 


I’m well aware, that courtly Roman Flaccus 
Could smack his lips, and sing the joys of wine ; 
The Greek, Anacreon, worshipped jolly Bacchus, 
And round his brows the ivy loved to twine ; 
And we have bards, who boast, and boldly crack, as 
Good whisky were a beverage most divine : 
For me, I deem it man-destroying liquor— 


Why did the dram-glass e’er supplant the brown-ale bicker ? 


So thought Tom Hood ; and reader, so think I; ig 
But then, the blacksmith thought the same of teaj) 
The clattering cups still made his bosom sigh ; . , 

And there with him I flatly disagree ; priewe? 
It cheers the brain, lights up the drowsy eye, 
I'm sure the ladies will accord with “ir 


me! 
Come muse, ——we never can be wrong, 


If maids, wives, and widows, all approve the song. sais 
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Tom’s heart was grieved, to see his darling Kate 
Twice every day sip the insipid trash ; 
Besides, it did the blacksmith’s bosom grate 
To find it mnade such inroads on the cash ; 
But his dislike arose to downright hate, 
When six or eight sat down to sip and clash, 
And though good manners forced him to be civil, 
A gadding, wanton crew! he wished them at the d—1! 


His tortured mind in cogitation wandered, 
With grief he saw the coterie increasing ; 
While o’er their cups he heard his neighbours slandéred— 
And then the afternoon oft spent in dressing— 
Thus, time and money both were sadly squandered, 
A tradesman’s house could not afford such messing ; 
But Kate was docile, and would list to reason, 
If it were gently told, and at a proper season. 


‘ 
4 


Night seemed the time. ‘T'om introduced the strain, 
With long and laboured praises of frugality, 
And though he wished his house should still retain, 
Aud practise all the rites of hospitality, 
Yet it were foolish, and far worse than vain, 
For tradesmen’s wives to follow folks of quality.— 
*¢ T loathe,” said he, “ your idling gossips’ chatter ! 
And beg, I may not hear so many tea-cups clatter.” 


Tom’s pedantry "bout him of Lemnos isle, 
In Catherine’s breast had anxious itching bred ; 

For though she heard him with approving stnile, 
She ne'er of Vulcan and his Venus read ; 

But nought her chace of knowledge could beguile 
With such a wondrous history in her head ; 

By perseverance, and some private friends, 

Kate got the tale in full, prompt at her finger ends. 


Tom clos’d his counsel with a kiss most kind ; 
"Tis thus,” thought Kate, you would your wife ¢ajole ! 
Though he must lightly prize a woman’s mind, 
Who would her simple pleasures thus control ; 
But, stingy Vulcan, you may come to find, 
Your Venus has an independent soul ; 
Yes smile, or frown, kiss, counsel, or make speeches, 
My resolution’s formed, that I shall wear the breeches!” 


Kate, thus resolved to stand upon her mettle, 
Next week invites her cronies, half a score, 
When brightly burnished was the copper kettle, 
And nicely sanded the snug parlour floor : 
* T'o-night,’’ thinks she, “ the dubious point shall settle, 
My reign confirm—the rights of wives restore ; 
If spouse should gloom, and look a little sulky, . 
Yet sure, the Queen of Love can manage honest Vulky. 


It was a warm and sultry afternoon, | | 
The smith, half naked, o’er his furnace broiling ; 
(For it was in the latter end of June,) 5 
And he was thirsty, o'er the anvil one 
And from his temples sweat was 9 
As if his marrow and his brains were oiling ; | 
When past the door he saw the gossips flocking, = 
He made the bellows groan, the cate was s0 po 
VOL. IX. K 
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Who has not seen new ale in bottle pent, 
While in the process of brisk fermentation ? 
It hisses, fumes, and struggles for a vent, 
In furious, dire, internal perturbation. 
The foaming liquor, still on freedom bent, 
No longer can control its agitation, 
Bounce goes the cork! or, crash the bottle flies, 
While froth and shivered glass salute the gazer’s eyes. , 


So felt Tom Hood, in that eventful hour 
Of rank rebellion to his sovereign will ; 

Such stern defiance of a husband's power, 
Did all his soul with deeds of vengeance fill. 

He stamped, and swore, ‘‘ Yes, Madam! you shall cower, 
And find, with shame, that I’ll be master still.” 

Such was his wrath—such strength in every stroke, 

That every blow he dealt a hammer handle broke! 


He’s called—walks in—a poker in his hand, 
A splendid set of china graced the 
Rich sweetmeats ranged around the phalanx stand, 
The ladies sit in smiles, and garments gay. 
Tom stretched his arm, and waved his iron wand,— 
The whole a mass of glittering ruin lay ! 
Then, to the ladies, made a blacksmith’s bow, 
And with complacent smile, said, ‘“‘ Drink tea now, Kate Gow !” 


Some women would have screamed, and wept, and fainted, 
Perhaps have scolded, and increased the strife ; | 

But Kate, though she the shame and loss resented, 
Appeared serene,—a meek submissive wife ; 

And with a smile, that shewed a heart contented, 
Went calmly to the kitchen—seized a knife— 

Passed to the smithy, where (as histories tell us) 

Her angry Vulcan stood, and puffed his ponderous bellows, 


Tom turned his head, though he was glad to find 
_ That she was come, the quarrel to compound ; 
Kate forced a smile, then softly stole behind, 
And coolly rippol the roaring bellows round: 
Tom pulled and tugged, but still there came no wind— 
Their breath had issued at the yawning wound ! 
With calm composure Kate before him stood, 
And meekly smiling, said, “‘ Now, puff and blow, Tom Hood!” 


The rumbling bellows having breathed their last, 
Kate, chuckling, like a statue saw him stand ; 

And while he looked like one bewitched, aghast, 
Advanced, and smiling, pressed his horny hand. , 

“ Now, kiss and friends—we'll both forget the past ;” 
She said,—“ I love you—honour your command ; . 

But mind, my dear,—I’m not a fool—a flat ! 

For wrong by day or night, I’1l give you Tit for Tat !” 


PARTY PREJUDICE ; MR ROSCOE, AND vate virtues of Mr Roscoe—a tribute, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. which every admirer of amiable and 

i _ correct feelings, elegantly expressed, 
Tur Sketch Book of Geoffrey Cray- who has will again. 
on, as most of our readers know, con- A writer, however, in the last num- 
tains an elegant and appropriate tri- ber of the Quarterly Review, from 
bute to the literary merits and pri- motives that may easily be guessed, 
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regards the admiration of this accom- 
plished writer in a very different 
light. Here is his precious diatribe. 

“He (the author of the Sketch 
Book) lands at Liverpool, (from Ame- 
rica,) and in the first fervour of a tra- 
veller’s enthusiasm, breaking loose af- 
ter the confinement of a tedious 
voyage, indites a long chapter upon 
Mr Roscoe! The name of Roscoe will 
always maintain a certain place in the 
calendar of literature; but is it not 
a little hyperbolical to talk of him as 
‘one of those men whose voices have 
gone forth to the ends of the earth’— 
““who pass before our imaginations, 
like superior beings, radiant with the 
emanations of their own genius, and 
surrounded with a halo of literary 
glory?” We knew not how it may 
be at the ends of the earth! but we 
suspect that there are a great many 
worthy people on this side of “ the 
Land’s End,” who never heard of Leo 
and the Medici, and who are only ac-: 
quainted with Mr Roscoe, as the weak 
est of all political writers and speak- 
ers, and the unsuccessful candidate for 
Liverpool !” ' 

Here is an attempt, with a venge- 
ance, to measure the erect growth of 
genius by the standard of the dwarf- 
ish demon of politics——Perhaps 
CastLes and Otiver are two of the 
many worthy people who know not 
Mr Roscor, “as the historian of the 
Medici,” but only as the “* weakest of 
all political writers and speakers, 
and the unsuccessful candidate for Li- 
verpool 

The just quoted exhi- 
bits one of the many instances, in 


these times, of that blind devotion to’ 


party, which can see no faults and no 
virtues but through the medium of 
Whig or ‘lory optics.—But, indepen- 
dently of the perverse malignity ex- 
hibited in this paragraph, its premis- 
es are false. It is indeed true, that 
Mr Roscoe wrote and published some 
tracts on the late war, &c. and it is 
very possible that his ideas, therein 


Stated, may not have coincided with: 


those of the masked Treasury-hireling 
who here attempts to undervalue his 
talents. Still, we are quite safe in 
asserting, in direct contradiction to 
the Quarterly, that Mr Roscoe is very 
little known indeed as a political writ- 
er, and that it is his literary reputa- 
tion, conjoined with his private vir- 
ttes, whieh has called forth the glow- 
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ing eulogy in the Sketch Book—A 
eulogy which finds an echo in every 
mind conversant with his other writ- 
ings. Had Roscoe never written a 
single line except his beautiful verses 
on Burns, his name would have de- 
served an association, through all after 
times, with the glory of that inimit- 
able bard. But, as the elegant, 
learned, and faithful historian of Leo 
X. and of Lorenzo de Medici, his 
fame was firmly established on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as well as 
in his native country, and that long 
before the time-serving Quarterly Re- 
view had crawled into existence. 

In the present state of political 
feeling, it reflects no discredit on Mr- 
Roscoe, that he was an “ unsuccess- 
ful candidate for Liverpool.” If we 


consider what is due to right feeling, , 


the writer in the Quarterly pays him 
(not intentionally we believe) a well 


merited compliment. Mr Roscoe, in 


his private capacity, has been of infi- 
nitely more essential service to Liver- 
pool, than if in its causé he had spent 
his last breath in unprofitable ha- 
rangues addressed to the sinecurists, 
placemen, and borough-mongers of St 
Stephen’s. 

‘© A prophet hath no honour in his 
own country,” said a wiser man than 
the Crepidarian critic. We worship 
not Mr Roscoe either as a prophet, or 
as the son of a prophet, but close our 
remarks on the subject with the fol- 
lowing extract, written by one who 
has (to use his own yon ** com- 
muned with Roscoe’s mind in the 
wilds of America,” his own being un- 
fettered and unbiassed by the shackles 
and prejudices which seem daily sub- 
duing and enslaving every thing great, 
independent, and venerable in this 
once free and liberal country. 

“‘It is difficult, however, to esti- 
mate a man of genius properly, who 
is daily before our eyes. He becomes 


mingled and confounded with other. 


men. His great qualities lose their 
novelty, and we become too familiar 
with the common materials which 
form the basis even of the loftiest 
character. Some of Mr Roscoe’s 
townsmen may regard him merely as 


a man of business, others as a politi«’ 


cian ; all find him engaged; like them~- 
selves, in ordinary occupations, and 
surpassed, perhaps, by themselves on 


some points of worldly wisdom. Even 


that amiable and unostentatious sim- 


one 
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plicity of character, which gives the 
nameless grace to real excellence, may 
cause him to be undervalued by some 
coarse minds, who do not know that 
true worth is always void of glare and 
pretension. But the man of letters 
who speaks of F.iverpool, speaks of it 
as the residence of Roscoe. The in- 
telligent traveller who visits it, in- 
ires where Roscoe is to be seen. 
He is the literary land-mark of the 
lace, indicating its existence to the 
Sistant scholar. He is, like Pompey’s 
column at Alexandria, towering alone 
in classic dignity.” —Sketch Book, 
Vol. I. 


REMARKS ON DR DAVY'S ACCOUNT OF 
THE INTERIOR OF CEYLON.” 


Tue author of this volume appears 
to us to possess many of the most im- 
portant qualities of aw accomplished 
traveller. ‘The work contains much ori- 
ginal information respecting the natu- 
ral history of Ceylon, especially in the 
geological and mineralogical depart- 
ments, This part of the book is re- 
markable for accuracy of observation, 
and attention to scientific arrange- 
ment; and when the author treats of 
the government, religion, and man- 
ners, of the Cingalese, the highest 
praise is due to the acuteness of his 
remarks, and to the philosophical spi- 
rit of his opinions. Ceylon is situat- 
ed in the tropic of Cancer, nearly 
between the parallels of 6° and 10° of 
north latitude, and between 80° and 
82° of east longitude. Adam’s Peak, 
the highest mountain in Ceylon, is 
about 6152 feet in vendicular 
height, and Namana Cocli Kandy, the 
next in altitude, is about 5548 feet. 
There are no lakes inthe interior, but 
every valley in the island has its 
stream, There are eight principal 
rivers, by four of which the moun- 
tainous district is drained, and the 
hilly and. low, country by the other 
four. The mean annual temperature 
on the coast of Ceylon may be stated 
at between, 79° and 81° of Fahren- 
heit, the extreme range of the ther- 
mometer being between. 68° and 90°, 
and the medium, range between 75° 
and 85°. 


The highest. degree. of 


salubrity is. enjoyed on the southwest 
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coast, and in the loftier grounds of the in. 
terior ; and nearly the extremes of insalu- 
brity are felt in the low wooded coun 
between the mountains and the sea, in 
directions except the south-west coast.” 


The population of Ceylon does not 
exceed eight hundred thousand souls, 
which is in the proportion of thirty. 
eight to the square mile. The Abori- 
gimes of Ceylon are the Cingalese, the 
almost exclusive inhabitants of the in- 
terior ; the other inhabitants are Ma- 
labars and Moors. Of the Cingalese, 
Dr Davy says: 


“ Like Indians in general, the Cinga. 
lese differ from Europeans less in features, 
than in the more trifling circumstances of 
colour, size, and form. The colour of 
their skin varies from light brown to black ; 
black eyes. are most common ; their aver. 
age height may be about five feet four or 
five inches ; they are clean made, with neat 
muscle and small bone ; the form of their 
head is generally good, perhaps longer 
than the European, a peculiarity, accord. 
ing to Dr Spurzheim, of the Asiatic; their 
features are commonly neat, and often 
handsome ; their countenances are intelli. 
gent and animated.” Phe Cingalese 
women are generally well made and well 
looking, and often handsome. ‘Their 
countrymen, who are great connoisseurs of 
the charms of the: sex, and who have books 
on the subject, and rules to aid the judg. 
ment, would not allow a woman to be @ 
perfect belle unless of the following cha- 
racter, the particulars of which I shall 
give in detail, as they were enumerated’ to 
me by a Kandyan courtier well versed and 
deeply read in such matters. © Her hair 
should be voluminous like the tail of the 
peacock, long, reaching to the knees, and 
terminating in graceful’ curls; her eye- 
brows should resemble the rainbow, her 
eyes the blue sapphire and the petals of the 
blue manilla flower; her nose should be 
like the bill of ‘the hawk; her lips should 
be bright and red, like coral or the young 
leaf of the iron-tree ; her teeth should be 
small, regular, and closely set, like. jessa~ 
mine buds; her neck should be large and 
round, resembling the berigodea ; her 
chest should be capacious ; her breastsfirm 
and. conical, like the yellow cocoa mut; 
and her waist small, almost small 
to be clasped by the. hand,’ p. 10% 


Our author informs us. that the pe~ 
culiar feature of Indian: sogiety, the 
distinction of Castes, prevails. among. 
the Cingalese, though to a leas extent 
then. among the Hindoos, and with 
less effect.on the minds of the people 
According to the best, authorities, he 
found. the four great castes, admitted 
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by the Cingalese to be the following ; 
first, the Royal Caste; second, the 
caste of Brahmins ; third, that com- 
sed of three subdivisions, mer- 
chants, cultivators of the earth, and 
shepherds: The fourth is subdivided 
into sixty low Castes, comprehending 
all the inferior orders of the people. 


Fortunately,” says our author, 
respect to caste, the population of the 
country is more useful than honourable, 
being compesed of the two lower castes, 
almost to the complete exclusion of the 
Regal and Brahnninical, those two prolific 
sources of mental and political despot- 
ism.” 


From our author’s relation of the 
festivals of the Kandian Court, we 
shall content ourselves with extract- 
ing an account of the royal marriage 
ceremony. 


“On the day fixed, the ladics of the 
court, the wives and daughters of the chiefs, 
and the chiefs themselves, assembled in 
the verandah of the queen’s apartment to 
receive the king; who, having entered 
and seated himself, the chiefs presented 
him with flowers, and the ladies rubbed 
sandal powder and other perfumes om his 
arms ; music, vocal and instrumental, not 


omitting tomtoms, playing all the while. 


On his majesty’s departure, he was suc- 
ceeded by the bride, who, taking a lower 
seat, experienced the same attentions as 
were before shown to the king. This cere- 
mony was regularly repeated every day 
till the seventh, when the royal bridegroom 
and bride had to submit to have their 
nails cut, and all superfluous hair, includ- 
ing the beard of the former, removed ; his 
barber operating on his majesty, and a 
female on the lady. This was done in 
conformity to a custom of ancient times, 
according to which, neither the hair should 
be cut nor the nails paired before marriage. 
The barbers having completed the work, 
the royal couple bathed, and were clad 
in saffron robes, emblematic of purity and 
holiness. Having exchanged these for 
state dresses, they proceeded to the veran- 
dah already mentioned, and seated them- 
selves, the bride below the king, with a 
curtain between them. Now two neck- 
laces were carried round on a gold plate, 
each of the company in turn blessing them, 
saying, * May the pair enjoy long life and 
happiness.’ ‘Then. the father, or the near- 
est male relation of the bride's present, 
pe forward, and pouring water ou 
betel leaves from a gold pot, declared he 
relinquished his daughter to the king, who 
from that time might consider her his own. 
The mother was asked if she assented, and 
in the affirmative, the ki 
took one of the necklaces from the gold 
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plate, and standing up, he stretched his 
arms over the curtain, put the necklace 
round the neck of the bride and clasped it, 
an event which was announced to the pub- 
lic by the firing of pingalls. The curtain 
was now removed, and the royal bride and 
bridegroom saw each other for the first 
time; their little fingers were joined, and 
the ends of their clothes were tied together. 
This part of the ceremony was repeated 
four successive days; on the night of the 
foarth day, at the fortunate hour deter- 
mined by the astrologers, the king put the 
second necklace on the bride and clasped 
it, and thus completed the whole of the 
marriage rites.” p. 165. 

In Ceylon, the judicial as well as 
the legislative and executive power 
centred in the king. ‘The penal code 
of the Cingalese appears to be singu- 
larly humane; neither suicide nor 
murder is common among these peo- 

le, and whole reigns have been 

nown to pass away without a single 
capital punishment. Our author gives 
the following account of the religious 
faith of this people : 


** The religious system of the Cinga- 
lese may be called the Boodhaical system. 
The Boodhists do not believe in the existence 
ofa Supreme Being, self-existentand eternal, 
the Creator and Preserver of the uni- 
verse: indeed, it is doubtful if they 
believe in the existence and operation of 
any cause besides fate and _ necessity. 
They appear to be Materialists in the 
strictest sense of the term, and to have no 
notion of pure spirit or mind. They be- 
lieve that a man may become a god or a 
demon, or that a god may become a man 
or attimaleule; that ordinary death is 
merely a change of form, and that this 
change is almost infinite, and bounded on- 
ly by annihilation, which they esteem the 
aemé of happiness, —The term Boodhoo is a 
generic term, signifying wisdom, and ap- 

ied to human beings of extraordinary 
faculties, attainments, and destiny, a cer- 
tain number of whom is fated to appear in 
each Maha-kalpe (a period of time between 
one chaos and another) to reform mankind, 
and restore to its purity a religion which 
is compared by its followers to a tree not 
always in fruit, and sometimes ever with- 
out leaves or indications of life.” p. 188. 

The last Boodhoo appears to have 
been an incarnate deity, whose history 
is religiously preserved by his follow 
ers, and minutely detailed by our au- 
ther, who informs us, that this being 
is believed to have expired in the 
85th year of his age, after having 
been Boodhoo 45 years, and accon- 
plished the reformation of a great por- 
tion of the world and its conversion to 
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his religion. He is said to have visited 
Ceylon three different times, and it is 
generally believed that he left the 
mark of his foot imprinted on the 
rock on the top of the mountain 
called Adam’s Peak. 

On the subject of this religion our 
author proceeds : 


“ Jt is highly creditable to the Boodhai- 
cal religion, that its morality is so good, and 
uncontaminated with vice and licentious- 
ness. Considering its moral system only, it 
is to be regretted, that it is not more strict- 
ly attended to and followed. Another 
source of regret is, that such a system of 
morality should be associated with such a 
monstrous system of religion ; a compound 
of the coldest materialism and the grossest 
superstition, offering nothing consolatory, 
or intellectual, or dignifying, or rational.” 
—*‘ The extent of country over which the 
Boodhaical system has spread is immense. 
Even now variously modified, it is perhaps 
more widely extended than any other reli- 
gion. It appears to be the religion of the 
whole of Tartary, of China, of Japan, and 
their dependencies, and of all the countries 
between China and the Burampooter.” 

pp. 227—232. 


Of their literature and their ac- 
complishments in art and science, our 
author has an interesting chapter. 


‘* The Cingalese,” he says, “ write very 
neatly and expeditiously with a sharp- 
pointed iron stile, and they colour the 
characters they have scratched by rub- 
bing them with an ink, made of lamp- 
black and a solution of gum. Their books 
are all manuscript, and actually formed 
of leaves of trees confined by boards.” 

‘** The subjects of their writings are va- 
rious, chietly theology, poetry, history, me- 
dicine, and astrology. They compose both 
in prose and verse. Their compositionson 
religion are principally in the former; in 
other subjects mostly in verse. Whether 
1k Verse Or prose, their style is completely 
oriental, and if I may presume to judge by 
translations, equally gaudy and obscure. 
All their poetry is sung or recited. They 
have seven tunes by which they are mo- 
culated. Their most admired tune is call- 
ed the * Horse Trot,’ from the resemblance 
it bears to the sound of the trotting of a 
horse.”"—=“* The art of weaving has made 
little ess amongst the Cingalese ; their 
loom is of the rudest construction, resem- 
bling the primitive loom that may still be 
seen in some parts of Ireland. It is work- 
ed by the artist sitting on the ground with 
his legs in a pit dug for the purpose of re- 
ceiving them.” 


According to our author, the high- 
est Caste next to that of the Regal and 
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Brahminical is that of the Agricul- 
turists. The implements used in a- 
griculture are simple and ingenious, 
and well adapted for the cultivation 
of Paddy, a name given to rice when 
in the husk. 

With regard to the ninth chapter, 
on the Domestic Habits and Man. 
ners of the Cingalese, it is difficult 
to do it justice by giving a mere 
abstract. The impression it leaves 
on the reader is, that the Cinga- 
lese are a contented, cheerful, and 
affectionate people. They have a- 
bundance of rice from their fields, 
milk from their cows and buffaloes, 
and fruit and oil from the trees that 
surround their houses. They barter 
their superfluous produce with tra- 
velling moormen, from whom they 
procure the few luxuries they indulge 
in, as salt, salt-fish, tobacco, and per- 
haps a smart handkerchief or cloth 
for holiday occasions. It is remarka- 
ble, that in the Kandyan country, as 
in Thibet, a plurality of husbands is 
more common than a plurality of 
wives. Concubinage and polygamy: 
are contrary to their religion. Our 
author concludes this chapter by the 
following observations : 


“In civilization the Cingalese appear 
to be nearly, if not quite, on a par with the 
Hindoos. In intellectual acquirements 
and proficiency in arts and sciences, they 
are not advanced beyond the darkest period 
of the middle ages. Their character, I 
believe, on the whole, is low, tame, and 
undecided : with few strong lights or shades 
it it, with few prominent virtues or vices, — 
in may be considered as a compound of 
weak moral feelings, of strong natural af- 
fections, and of moderate passions. ‘This 
is a very general statement ; it is intention- 
ally so. I do not feel qualified to make 
one more particular and precise. If it be 
difficult to know one’s self, to know com- 
pletely a bosom friend, how much more s0 
is it to know a people, and pronounce on 
their character, and especially of such 
people as the Cingalese, with whom our 
acquaintance has been short, our inter- 
course slight, and our opportunities of 
judging extremely imperfect ?” 


In the tenth chapter, our author 
pe to give the History of Cey-_ 
on from thie earliest period on reco 
to the present time, and very proper 
ly abridges those fabulous details 
which, for want of authentic records, 
form the early history of nations. 
Ceylon was first discovered by the 
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Portuguese in 1505. They do not 
appear to have attempted a settlement 
till 1518, nor to have been firmly es- 
tablished till 1536. 


“ The natives who first saw them went 
to Cotta and informed the king, that a new 
people was arrived, white and beautifully 
made, who wore iron coats, and iron caps, 
and drank blood and ate stones, who gave 
a gold coin for a fish, or even a lime, and 
who had a kind of instrument that could 
produce thunder and lightning, and balls 
which put into these instruments would 
fly many miles, and break ramparts, and 
destroy forts.” p. 303. 


To expel the Portuguese entirely, 
the native princes formed an alliance 
with the Dutch. Galle, one of the 
strongly fortified places, first surren- 
dered to the Dutch fleet, and in about 
sixteen years the Portuguese power 
was totally annihilated in Ceylon. 
This happened A. D.1658. England 
took possession of the maritime pro- 
vinces of Ceylon in 1796. We con- 
tinued to maintain the relations of 
peace and amity with the King of 
Kandy till the year 1803, when some 
atrocious violations of good faith on 
the part of the Kandyan monarch 
obliged us to commence active opera- 
tions, which were suspended from the 
year 1805 till that of 1815. 


** During this period of mutual and 
gloomy forbearance, little that is inter- 
esting occurred relative to Kandyan af- 
fairs, except in the court of Kandy itself, 
where the worst passions of human nature 
were in horrible operation, agitating the 
breast of a tyrant on one hand, and of 
conspirators on the other, and producing 
deeds quite diabolical; and did not truth 
require the relation, too horrible to be de- 
scribed.” 


Our author then proceeds to give a 
melancholy detail of those acts of ty- 
rannical oppression on the part of the 
king of Kandy, which authorized the 
revolt of his own subjects, while the 
mutilation of several of our native 
merchants, who, in the way of trade, 
lad gone into the interior, fully jus- 
tified Sir Robert Brownrigg, the com- 
mander of our forces, in declaring war 
against the Kandyan monarch. This 
took place on the 10th of January 
1815. On the day following, our 
troops entered the Kandyan territory. 


_ “* Almost without opposition, our divi- 
sions reached the capital ; and on the 14th 
of February, our head-quarters were esta- 
blished there; and on the 18th, the king 
Was taken prisoner.”—-“* He was sent 


to Columbo, and from thence to Vellore, 
where he is still in confinement. He may 
be justly considered an example of the per- 
fect tyrant, wrapt up in selfishness, pos- 
sessed of ungovernable passions, destitute 
of religious feelings, destitute of moral 
principles, and without check, either human 
or divine.” p. 325. 

A convention, honourable to both 
parties, took place between the com- 
mander of our forces and the Kandy- 
an chiefs, by which the tyrant was 
formally dethroned, the king of Great 
Britain acknowledged sovereign of 
the whole island of Ceylon. The 
preservation of the old form of go- 
vernment of the interior was guaran- 
teed on our part, as well as the pro- 
tection of the customs, laws, and re- 
ligion of the people. From March 
1815 till October 1817, the Kandyan 
provinces remained tranquil. But then 
the spirit of discontent against our 
government began to manifest itself’; 
and this feeling, as our author can- 
didly observes, though ungrateful, was 
not unnatural on the part of the na- 
tives. Though they suffered no op- 
pression under our government, there 
was no sympathy between us and 
them. They considered themselves 
degraded by foreign domination, and 
were impatient to throw off the yoke. 
They had been accustomed to have a 
king in their capital, and had delight~- 
ed in the splendour of a court; and 
their priests required a devotion and 
homage such as our people were not 
disposed to pay. In October 1817 
they broke out into open rebellion. 
The savage nature of this warfare is 
feelingly deplored by our author. No 
quarter was asked or given on either 
side. This dreadful state of things 
continued till November 1818, when 
we succeeded in the capture of the 


chief instigator of the rebellion, and | 


poaerenncemyes once more of Bood- 
oo’s tooth, the sacred relic. The 
whole of the interior was speedily 
tranquillized, and on the 21st of No- 


vember 1818, a new constitution was © 


given by Sir Robert Brownrigg. Our 
author concludes this very interesting 
chapter by the following judicious 
observations : 


“* It is in this change of system that a 


prospect opens of amends in future, for the © 


immediate evils and misfortunes, the re- 
sult of the rebellion. Whilst the old sys- 
tem lasted, whilst our hands were tied by 
the articles of the convention, and the 
chiefs were the rulers of the country, we 
had little power to do good. ‘The chain of 
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custom fixed for centuries, preventing all 
progress, and keeping the people station 
ary, is now happily broken ; the interior 
is now in the same political state as the 
maritime provinces ; and we shall have 
much to answer for, both politically and 
morally, if we do not exert ourselves, and 
availing ourselves of the capacity, amelio- 
rate the condition of the people, and im- 
prove the state of the country. By attend- 
ing to the education of the rising genera- 
tion, much may be done for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and of Christian 
principles amongst the people ; and by en- 
couraging agriculture and horticulture, the 
interior may be made the granary and gar- 
den of the island, productive of grain equal 
to the wants of the whole population of 
Ceylon, and of cinnamon and coffee to al- 
most any extent; and thus, from being a 
source of expence and loss, it may be chan- 
ged into one of profit and wealth to the 
island in general, and to the British go- 
vernment. If these sanguine anticipations 
be nowise realized, the natives may well 
rue the day we crossed their mountains, 
and deplore the time when their old sys- 
tem of government was overturned. I 
will hope better things, and that, as we 
nobly commenced with dethroning a ty- 
rant, so we shall contrive to be the bene- 
factors of the country.” 


The remainder of this volume is oc- 
cupied with an account of our author’s 
travels in the interior, and abounds 
with miscellaneous observations of 
considerable interest and curiosity. 
His first visit was to Adam’s Peak, 
the highest mountain in the island. 
On its top is the object of worship of 
the Cingalese, the sacred impression, 
as they imagine, of the foot of Bood- 
hoo, which he stamped on his first 
visit to the island. | 

** The party of pilgrims,” says our au- 
thor, ** that had just arrived, consisted of 
several men and women, all native Cinga- 
lese of the interior, neatly dressed in clean 
clothes. They immediately proceeded to 
their devotions. A priest in his yellow 
robes stood on the rock, close to the im. 
pression of the foot, with his face to the 
people, who had ranged themselves on a 
row below ; some on their knees, with their 
hands uplifted, and joined palm to palm, 
and others bending forward, with their 
hands in the same attitude of devotion. 
The priest, in a loud clear voice, sentence 
by sentence, recited the articles of their reli- 
gious faith and duties, and in response, they 
repeated the same after him. When he had 
finished, they raised a loud shout, and he 
retiring, they went through the same cere- 
mony by themselves, with one of their 
party for their leader. Each pilgrim makes 
some offering to the impression of the foot. 


{ observed several of them ; one presented 
a few small pieces of copper coin ; another 
some betel leaves; another some areka 
nuts; another some rice; and another 
some cloth. The offerings were placed on 
the impression, and almost immediately 
removed by a servant who stood by for the 
purpose. They are the perquisites of the 
chief priest.” 


Our author describes the shrine at 
Kandy, which contains the sacred 
tooth of Boodhoo, a relic considered 
by good Boodhists as the most preci- 
ous thing in the world. It is wrapt 
in pure sheet gold, richly decorated 
with precious stones. “ Judgi 
from its appearance, at the distance 0 
two or three feet, (for none but the 
chief priests we to touch 
it,) it was artificial, and of ivory, dis- 
coloured by age.” 

Dr Davy next gives an account of 
his journey to the nitre cave of Me- 
moora; but for this, as well as 
for the description of the rock tem- 
ples of Dambooloo, we must refer 


‘the reader to the book itself, in which 


he will find much varied and use- 
ful information, conveyed, however, 
(we regret to add,) in a heavy and som- 
nolent style, little calculated to arrest 
the attention of the volatile and super- 
ficial, (epithets applicable to four-fifths 
of the readers of ‘Tours and Travels, ) 
who do not desiderate grave disserta- 
tions on rocks and religion, but adven- 
tures, marvels, and anecdotes, to enable 
them to wage a successful warfare with 
the passing hour. Dr Davy is plainly 
a mere man of science, but slenderly 
endowed with general information, 


. and little, if at all, imbued with a 


taste for the Belles Lettres. But all 
scientific travellers are not Saussures ; 
and it would be easier to find ten Hum- | 
boldts than one Playfair. Dr Davy is 
yet, we presume, a young man, and 
this is — his first attempt at 
authorship. As such, the volume be- 
fore us is certainly highly creditable 
to his talents, and we receive it as an 
earnest of still greater advances in 
science ; while we hope he will listen 
to our friendly admonition, and hence- 
forth pay more attention to the mi- 
nutie of composition. We have been 
so generally pleased with his perfor- 
mance, that we will not descend to 
the invidious task of bringing up the 
rear of our review, with a 

muster of blemishes, which, we €X- 


pect, will vanish in a second edition. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. John Gibbs, ‘ De Dysenteria. 
John Goldwyer, — Pathologia pul- 
On Wednesday the Ist of August, the monum. 
Senatus Academicus of the University of John Hannath, . — Cataracta. 
Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor John Hennen, . — Necrosi. 


in Medicine on the following gentlemen, 
one hundred and three in number, after 
having gone through their appointed ex- 
aminations, and publicly defended their 
inaugural dissertations :— 


Of Scotland. 

Anderson Angus, . De Apoplexia Idio- 
pathica. 

James Begbie, . — Delirio Trementi. 

Benj. L. Brown, . — Asthmate Spas- 
modico. 

John Campbell, . 

John Clark, 
tente. 

David Corbet, — Hypochondriasi. 

Kd. Willson Duffin, — Hydrocephalo. 

James Duncan, . — Filaria Medinen- 
si, seu Gordio Medinensi. 

Fra. M. Fairbairn, — Scarlatina. 

John Grant, ° — Diabete. 

John Halkerston, . — Sanguinis mis- 
sione. 

David Johnston, . — Quibusdam lucis 
affectionibus. 

William Johnston, . — Gonorrhea Vi- 
rulenta. 

John Liddell, . . 

James Mackie, . 
cheali. 

George Todd Moxey, Puerperarum 
Hysteritide. 

Robert Nimmo, . 

Mungo Park, . . 

James Rankine, 

William Seller, . — Causis Medi- 
cine, &e. 

Andrew Simpson, . — Remediorum 
ad accommodatione. 

Adam Trotter, . — Rheumatismo. 

Of England. 

Joseph S. Allanby, . De Hydrothorace. 

William Baker, . — Natura Princi- 
pii Vitalis. 

Henry Blegborough, 

Henry S. Boase,_ . 

Robert H. Brabant, 
animo mutatione. 

John Burne, . 
guinis. 

John Conolly, — Statu Mentis 
in insania ct melancholia. 

John Darwall, — Morbis Artifi- 
cum. 

William Farrar, . — Causis animali- 
um caloris genitricibus. 


— Hydrothorace. 
— Febre Remit- 


— Febre Flava. 
— Cynanche Tra- 


— Pneumonia. 
— Ophthalmia. 
— Foetu Humano. 


— Hemoptysi. 
— Contagio. 
— Valctudinis ex 


— Missione San- 


Thomas Filkin, Diabete mellito. 
James Gibbon, -— Partu Accele- 
rando. 


VOL. 1X, 


John Hooper, . — Hydrophobia. 

George Samuel Jenks, — Carlo taboscenti- 
bus benigno. 

Samuel Jeyes, . — Pneumonia. 

Sam. Sher. Keddle, — Scrofula. 

Charles Locock, . — Cordis Palpita- 
tione. 

Joseph Ralph, 
tum, &c. 

Roger W. Scott, 

Daniel Rossiter, 

John Simpson, . 
osa. 

George Symes, — Hydrocephalo. 

Wm. Powell Smith, — Variola. 

William Stafford, — Natura et dsu 
medicamentorum purgantium. 

Edgar Stansfield, . — Hydrocephalo — 
acuto. 

C. Tho. Stephenson, — Contagione. 

John Doughty Wynter, — Fonte caloris 
in animalibus respirantibus. 

Of Wates. 
Audoneus Davis, . De Rubeola. 


Of Iretand. 
De Burgh Birch, De structura sta- 
bili in urethra. 
Jervis Blackman, 
Anth. Eben. Blest, 
Wm. C. Blest, 
James Cooke, 
nali. 
Francis Crumpe, 
Charles Cupples, 
Daniel Denny, 
Thomas Dillon, 
ciborum. 
Ed. Alex. Douglas, 
John Duignan, . 
Thomas Garde, > 
George Hopkins, 
nali. 
Charles Ingham, 
Kdward Kelly, 
James Kirwan, 
Rhynd Lawder, 
rali. 
Thomas Lewis, 
tropica. 
Francis Lyons, 
wittentibus. 
W. J. MacCormick, 
nico. 
J. Nesbit Moorhead, 
Robert Moorhead, . 
M. M. Moriarty, 
epidemica. 
Patrick Murphy, 


— Diarrh@a infan- 


— Bronchocele. 
— Tetano. 
— Spina dorsi viti- 


— Ophthalmia. 
— Typho. 

— Amenorrhea. 
— Phthisi pulmo- 


— Amaurosi. 
— Asthmate. 
— Hysteria. 
— Concoctione 


— Dyspepsia. 
— Neuralgia. 

— Pneumonia. 
— Phthisi pulmo- 


— Pneumonia. 
— Enteritide. 
— Dysentcria. 

- — Febre Puerpe- 
— Dysenteria 
— Febribus inter- 
— Spasmo Teta- 


— Pneumonia. 
— Pneumonia. 
— Febre continua 


— Rheumatismo, 
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Caldwell Ormsby, 

John Parke, . . Dysenteria. 

George Roe, — Respiratione. 

Samuel Raymond, — Peritonitide puer- 
perarum. 

Richard J. Robertson, — Retroversione 
uteri. 

Michael Ryan, . — Genere humano, 
ejusque varietatibus. 

John Barclay Shiel, — Affectionibus a- 
nimi deprimentibus. 

Ralph Smyth Stewart, — Dysenteria. 

William West, . —Syphilide. 

Richard Woodword, — Absorptione cuti- 
culari. 

James Orr, . 


De Typho. 


— Scrofula. 


Of Lausanne. 
Ludovic Albert Perey, De acidi oxalici vi 
venenata. 


Of Barbadocs. 
I. Gibbes Straghan, De Tetano. 


Of Antigua. 
Walter S. Morson, De Scirrho Pylori. 


Of Bermudas. 
John Frith, . . De Febre Flava. 


Of Dominica. 
Ludovic A. Giraud, De Hepatitide. 


Of Jamaica. 
Swaby Plummer, . De Scarlatina angi- 
nosa. 
Edward Tucker, . — Frambesia. 


Of West Indies. 
Joseph Von Bretton, De Lue Venerea. 
George W. Stedman, — Scarlatine seque- 
lis. 
Of Canada, 
Benjamin Berthelet, De Galvanismo. 
J.B. Curtius Trestler, — Rabie. 


Of Nova Scotia. 
James F. Avery, De Usu Moxa. 
G. Edward Fairbanks,— Carcinomate 
uteri. 


Of America. 
Elliot O'Donnell, Febre Continua. 


Of East Indies. 
Paris Thomas Dick, De Insania. 


Literature of Scotland.—A desideratum 
in Scottish history, the long lost MS. of 
Sir George Mackenzie (of Rosehaugh) has 
been recently discovered, and is now pub- 
lished. The collected works of that emi- 
nent and learned lawyer appeared in two 
volumes successively, in the years 1716 
and 1722. In the Publisher’s Prospectus 
there was announced, among other MSS. 
of this Author, and by far the most im- 
portant and interesting, ** A History 
ot the Affairs of Scotland from the Re- 
storation of King (Charles II. to the 
Death of the Author in the year 1691.” 
This history was destined to oceupy a place 
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in the second volume ; but in its stead ap. 
peared the following advertisement, apolo- 
gising for its non-appearance :-— 

Whereas, in the list of the Author's 
Manuscripts, there is mention made of an 
History of the Affairs of Scotland from 
the Restauration of King Charles II. 1660, 
to the 1691, which subscribers might 
have readily lookt for in this second 
volume, but that manuscript being in the 
hands of some of the author's relations, 
who think it not ready for the press until 
it be carefully revised, they have reckoned 
it more proper to have it panies by way 
of Appendix to this Second Volume, how 
soon they have it revised and transcribed 
by a good hand.” a 

The promised appendix to this second 
volume never appeared. What may have 
been the nature of this intended revisal, or 
into whose hands it was committed, or 
what causes may have frustrated his la- 
bours, it is idle now, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, to conjecture. The MS. was hither. 
to supposed either to have perished by ne- 
glect, or to have been sacrificed to the poli- 
tical discretion of its custodiary. For- 
tunately for the curious in such matters, 
it has been at last discovered, and its dis- 
covery has certainly all the air of romance. 
— ‘I'he same process has often been applied 
to introduce a work of fiction—from the 
Curate’s Wadding,” which served for 
the Man of Keeling—down to the facetious 
lucubrations of Peter Pattison, consigned 
to immortality by that renowned usher 
Jedediah Cleishbotham. In the present 
case, however, the discovery is matter of 
fact, which we give in the words of the 
learned Editor: 

** About four years ago a large mass of 
papers was brought to the shop of a grocer 
in Edinburgh, and purchased by him for 
the humblest purposes of his trade. From 
these his curiosity induced him to select a 
manuscript volume, which appeared to 
him te be something of an historical nature ; 
and by another and equal piece of good 
fortune he communicated this volume to 
Dr M‘Crie, the well-known author of the 
lives of Knox and of Melville, whose cu- 
riosity in whatever concerns the history of 
his country is for ever active and inde- 
fatigable, and whose distinguished intelli- 
gence and sagacity are united to the most 
liberal and communicative spirit. On ex- 
amining this volume, Dr M‘Crie very soon 
discovered, from its tenor and contents, 
that it was the composition of Sir George 
Mackenzie, and that in truth it must be a 
portion of the history of his own times, 
which had been so long a desideratum in 
Scottish literature. Of this, the intrinsic 
evidence was obvious and complete ; and 
the manuscript, though written by one of 
the ordinary clerks, or transcribers of that 
age, was decisively, ascertained and identl- 
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fied by numerous corrections and additions, 
in the well-known hand-writing of Sir 
George Mackenzie himself.” 

It is no more than an act of common 
justice to mention here, what is withheld in 
the learned editor’s preface, that the gro- 
cer into whose hands the manuscript came 
is Mr William Burton, Canongate. 

Dr M‘Crie, however, is not the Editor of 
the volume now published; but it has been 
consigned into the hands of one* well 
qualified for the task; and by whom a 
very neat and modest apology is made, in 
regret that the other literary pursuits of 
the learned historian of Knox, &c. pre- 
vented him from the undertaking. It is 
perfectly obvious that all manner of justice 
has been bestowed on the publication, as a 
reference to the preface and to the work 
itself will abundantly testify. It does not 
contain much information which can pro- 
perly be called new. It, however, states 
acts which are not to be found elsewhere, 
and it certainly throws light upon the 
transactions which it relates. A history of 
that period, by a person of such intelli- 
gence and opportunities of information as 
Sir George Mackenzie possessed, must de- 
serve to be preserved and consulted. 

_ Russia.— According to the latest estima- 
tion, there are 350 living authors in this 
country, about one-eighth part of whom 
are ecclesiastics, but the far greater propor- 
tion consists of persons of rank. Back- 
meister, in his Russian Library, computed 
that, previously to 1817, there existed about 
4000 different works in that language. 
In the extensive collection of national lite- 
rature belonging to the Academy of Sciences 
of St Petersburg, there were, in 1800, 
3000 works printed in the Russian tongue ; 
among which, only 105 belonged to the 
class of novels and romances. _ Since this 
period, authorship has increased so much, 
that last year no fewer than 8000 volumes 
were printed in this language. ‘Transla- 
tions are very numerous, particularly of 
dramas, novels, works of imagination, and 
the Belles Lettres. There are newspapers 
and journals, both German and Russian, 
published at St Petersburg, Moscow, Ri- 
ga, Revel, Abo, and other principal cities. 
At the first of these places there are fifteen 
printing-houses, and ten at Moscow. 

_ New Game of Chess.—Guiseppe Cicco- 
lini of Rome has published a description 
of a new game of chess, under the title of 
Tentativo di un nuovo Giuoco di Sacchi. 
The board is so much enlarged, that in- 
stead of 64 squares it contains 100, and in 
order still farther to increase the variety of 
moves, and the complexity of the game, a 
new piece is added, which the author de- 
nominates “ The Elephant.” He has al- 
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so considerably extended the power of the 
Bishop, to which he allows the same 
movements as the Rook, with the excep- 
tion of their being confined to its own co- 
lour. Nor has the Knight been less fa- 
voured, since his progress through the 
board is now almost unlimited. 

*.." We have copied this notice from a 
contemporary journal, although we consider 
its account of improvements on the noble 
game of chess somewhat vague.—So perfect 
# game as chess is must be incapable of im- 
provement, and either the inventor or his re- 
porter show evident symptoms of being 
somewhat bewildered. 

Naturat Flistory.—Professor Lahostalle 
of Ainiens hag discovered that straw posses- 
ses the quality of serving as a con- 
ductor to lightning and hail. Repeated 
experiments have convinced him that 
straws united together serve equally 
well as the iron rods now fixed upon 
buildings for the former purpose ; at 
the same time that they are not attended 
with similar inconveniences. In conse- 
quence of this discovery, the commoncst 
buildings may be secured from the effects 
of lightning in the most economical man. 
ner, and even crops on the land may be 
protected from the ravages which they 
sometimes suffer from hail. The Protes- 
sor treats of the important advantages that 
may be expected to result from the practi- 
cal application of his discovery, in a publi- 
cation entitled Traité des Parafoudres et 
des Paragiéles en Cordes de paille. 

Bust of Buonaparte—A fine marble 
bust of the late Ex-Emperor of France, 
executed from the life by Canova, has 
been placed in the Library of the Devon 
and Exeter Institution at Exeter. Itisa 
very highly finished piece of sculpture. 

Questions addressed to Naturalists.—The 
analysis ef the earth shows, that it consists 
of the five following kinds:—1, Calcare- 
ous earth ; 2, Quartz; 3, Clay; 4, Mag- 
nesia; and 5, Vegetable mould. It is 
affirmed, that ated experiments have 

roved, that the first four, as well alone as 
intermixed, are absolutely unfruitful. If 
this be true, many thousand plants, which 
now thrive only in vegetable mould, could 
not grow on our earth some thousand 
years ago. Must we adopt the opinion, 
that plants and vegetables have risen gra- 
dually ?—In East Friesland, if earths are 
dug up on the sea-coast, &c. from a depth 
of ten or twelve feet, plants then grow, 
which are not otherwise lo be met with in 
those parts of the country. Dil these 
plants exist in the ancient world ? Have 
their seeds retained the germinating power 
for some thousand years? Can this power 
be retained so long? or whence do these 
plants come ?—-German Papers: 

Painting.—The celebrated painting of 
“¢ Moses Striking the Rock,” by Murillo, 
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Which is placed in one of the hospitals in 
Seville, is likely to be transferred to this 
country ; the enormous sum of 4000 
guineas having been offered for it by a no- 
ble amateur, which, it is thought, will be 
accepted. 

Spiders.—The sexton of the .church of 
St Kustace, at Paris, amazed to find fre- 
quently a particular lamp extinct early, 
and yet the oil consumed only, sat up se- 
veral nights to perceive the causes At 
length he discovertd that a spider of sur- 
prising size came down the cord to drink 
the oil. A_ still more extraordinary in- 
stance of the same kind occurred during 
the year 1751, in the Cathedral of Milan. 
A vast spider was observed there, which 
fed on the oil of the lamps. M. Morland, 
of the Academy of Sciences, has described 
this spider, and furnished a drawing of it. 
it weighed four pounds, and was sent to 
the Emperor of Austria, and is now in the 
Imperial Museum at Vienna. 

Classical Anecdote.—A student of one 
of the Universities, being called upon for a 
definition of the Christian Virtues, Maith, 
Hope, and Charity, made his replies in the 
lollowing order :— 

Quid est Fides ?—Quod non vides. 
Quid Spes ?—Vana res. 
Quid Charitas ?—Magna raritas. 

The following excellent paragraph has 
appeared in many provincial papers, and 
ought to be copied generally :— 

Cruelty to Fish.—I1t is hoped that the 
dreadful cruelty of boiling shell.fish alive, 
or, what is as frequently done, of putting 
them over a fire in a sauce-pan of cold 
water, will be reflected on as it deserves. 
Shell-fish possess an amphibious property, 
and are therefore capable of existing out of 
the water a considerable time without the 
powers of life being impaired ; hence it is 
just as shocking to dress shiell-fish alive, 
as to convey mackerel (which do not pos- 
sess an amphibious property, but die in a 
few minutes after being taken out of the 
water) instantaneously out of the sea into 
a frying-pan or boiling water. The igno- 
rant prejudice that lobsters, crabs, &c. are 
not good if they are dressed after they are 
dead, would vanish as soon as humanity 
were permitted to make the trial. When 
dressed many hours after they are dead, it 
is found that the fish is not lessened, or 
the flavour in the slightest degree impaired ; 
if it were, that could hardly be a sufficient 
reason to torture a poor animal to gratify 
the pampered appetite of anepicure. els 
too possess this amphibious quality ; there- 
fore they are skinned, rolled in salt, and 
fried whiist they are writhing in agony. 

Newspaper Cireulation..—The following 
circulation of a single newspaper merits to 
be recorded among the memorabilia of the 
art of aig The Observer Sunday 
newspaper published an extra sheet on the 


22d of July, with an account of the late 
coronation ceremonial. It was spoken of 
as a full and accurate detail of the cere. 
monies, and four well-executed wood-cuts 
were introduced, exhibiting interior views 
of Westminster Abbey and the Hall, and 
in consequence there have actually been 
sold no less than 61,500 sets of this one 
publication, consuming ne less than 133,000 
fourpenny newspaper stamps, and produc- 
ing to the revenue upwards of T.. 2000. 

France.—Mr Simonde de Sismondi, the 
well known author of the History of the 
Italian Republics, is engaged in a work of 
the first importance, the want of which has 
been long and universally acknowledged— 
a Complete History of the French Nation. 
The patience and sagacity displayed by the 
author in his multifarious researches, his 
perspicuous style and excellent arrange. 
ment, and, above all, the spirit of liberty 
which never ceases to animate him, afford 
abundant proof that, if he lives to complete 
his design, he will raise a literary monu- 
ment worthy of his own reputation, and of 
the great nation whose deeds he is about 
to commemorate. 

Spain.—Don J. A. Conde, who had 
been employed during many years on the 
History of the Arabs in Spain, lived to 
publish only the first volume, which ap- 
peared last year. It will, however, be 
printed with all speed by his executors, 
and when finished will constitute one of the 
most important pieces of Spanish litera- 
ture. 

Italy.—The Abbé Maio continues to 
make important discoveries. He will be 
able to make large additions to Polybius, 
and to add many new names to classic 
literature. We hope soon to be able to 
submit some further details with speci- 
mens. 

A complete historical library is an- 
nounced at Milan. It will commence with 
Miller’s History of the World—and this 
will be followed by Botta’s History of the 
American War, and by Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall. 

A splendid work has appeared of the 
oe and Correspondence of Galileo by De 

Velli. 

United States.—The flourishing condi- 
tion of American literature is proved by 
the superiority of its periodical journals: 

The North American Review, published 
in Boston, quarterly ; 4 

The Philadelphia Journal “of the Medi- 
cal and Physical Sciences, edited by Dr 
quarterly ; 

_ The Archexologia Americana, to be con- 
tinued annually ; and 

~ The American Journal of Science, 
edited by Professor Silliman, published 
quarterly, are inferior to no works seo 


ed in Europe, for taste, intelligence 
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Professor Leslic.—Professor Leslie has 
made some experiments upon sound excit- 
ed in hydrogen gas ; from which it appear- 
ed that the effect was considerably less 
than what would be produced in atmo- 
spheric air of the same density. The cause 
appeared to depend partly on the tenuity 
of hydrogen gas, and partly on the rapidity 
with which the pulsations are conveyed 
through this very elastic medium. 

Liverpool Atheneum.—Moses Samuel, 
i'sq. of Bold Street, Liverpool, has pre- 
sented to the Library of the Atheneum a 
Manuscript Pentateuch, or Sacred Law of 
the Jews. ‘This singular curiosity is of 
very great value, and beautifully written 
on a roll of fine vellum, four inches wide, 
and upwards of forty-five feet long; it is 
attached at eavh end to an ivory roller, and 
the whole is enclosed in a splendid case of 
crimson velvet. A special meeting of the 
committee was summoned for the purpose 
of receiving this valuable present ; and an 
ark was ordered to be prepared for its pre- 
servation, under Mr Samuel’s directions. 
Rich as this library has always been in li- 
terary treasures, it is now indebted to the 
generosity of Mr Samuel for its greatest 
rarity. 

Botany.—In the nursery of Mr Boughton, 
at Lower Wick, near Worcester, is a beau- 
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tiful and rare specimen of the Yucca Glo. 
riosa, or Superb Adam's Needle, in full 
flower, the stem of which is nearly nine feet 
from the earth, and it has between six and 
seven hundred blossoms on it either open 
or to open. This plant is a native of 
North America, and was first Lrought in- 
to England in the year 1596. 

Egyptian Mummy.—M. Caillaud, in 
the journey to Dongolah, in company with 
the expedition under the direction of Is- 
mael Bey, M. Frederick Caillaud halted 
some time at Thebes, wherehe mde an in- 
teresting discovery. On the 17th of Au- 
gust last, he found in one of the subterra- 
neans of Thebes, 2 mummy coeval with 
the time of the Greeks. On the head of 
the embalmed personage is a gilt crown, in 
the form of a lotus. The body is wrapped 
up in bandelets, after the Egyptian man- 
ner. On the case, or sarcophagus, which 
envelopes the mummy, inscriptions are vi- 
sible, some in Greek, and others in hiero- 
glyphics. On the right side, there appears 
tied with fillets, 2 manuscript of papyrus, 
in the Greek language. ‘The linen that 
covers the mummy is overspread with K- 
gyptian subjects and hieroglyphic signs. 
In the interior of the case, the signs of the 
zodiac are represented. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

ANOTHER Tragedy, by Lord Byron, 
has arrived in London for publication. 

Shortly will be published, Bibliographia 
Sacra ; or, an Introduction to the Literary 
and Ecclesiastical History of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the translations of them 
into different languages, by the Rev. James 
Townley, author of Biblical Anecdotes. 

The Malay Annals, translated from the 
Malay language, by Dr John Leyden, 
with an Introduction by Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, F.R.S. &c., will appear 
in a few weeks. 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a Tale, in 2 
vols.; by Sir E. Brydges, Bart. is in the 
press. 

Charles Mansfield Clarke, Esq. will 
soon publish the second part of his Obser- 
vations on Female Diseases. 

Mr W. M. Craig will publish early in 
the ensuing season, a Course of Lectures 
on Drawing, Painting and Engraving, con- 
sidered as branches of elegant education, 
delivered in the Saloon, Royal Institution, 
on successive seasons, and read subsequent- 
ly Russel Institution. ere 

r I. H. Glover is preparing for publi 
cation a Bibliographical Dictionary Eng- 
8 


lish Literature, from the year 1700 to the 
end of the year 1820. 1t will contain the 
title of every principal work which has ap- 
peared in Great Britain during that period, 
together with the date of publication, its 
price, and the publisher’s name, as far as 
they can possibly be ascertained ; alphabe- 
tically arranged under the names of their 
respective anthors, and under the subject 
matter of each anonymous publication. 

An octavo edition 1s about to be publish- 
ed of Memoirs of the Protector Oliver 
Cromwell, with original letters, and other 
family papers, by the late Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq. a descendant of the family. 

Dr Forbes’ Translation of Laennec on 
Diseases of the Chest, with notes, will 
speedily be published. 

In ~ few days will be published, a Re- 
ply to Samuel Lee, Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge, refuting his 
erroneous remarks on the New Transla- 
tion of the Bible from the Hebrew text, 
by J. Bellamy, author of the History of 
All Religions, the Anti-deist, &c. 

Speedily will be published, by Mr Ro- 
chester, the Norwich and 
or, Tourist’s Companion and Itinerary : to 
be comprised in ten numbers at one shil- 
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ling each, and a number to be published 
every fortnight. In the last number will 
be given views of gentlemen’s seats, a cor- 
rect map of Norfolk, and a plan of Norwich. 

Mr Stevenson will shortly publish a 
Practical Treatise on the Nature, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of Gutta Serena, a 
species of Blindness arising from a loss of 
sensibility in the nerve of vision, illustrat. 
ed by numerous cases. 

A new edition of Mr Cuthbert Johnson’s 
Essays on the Uses of Salt in Agriculture 
and Horticulture, is in the press, and will 
make its appearance in the course of a few 
days. 

Mr French, late of the University of 
Edinburgh, announces a ‘Translation of 
‘Telemachus into Latin, and has circulated 
a specimen of his performance. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Liver, and on some of the affections usu- 
ally denominated bilious, is preparing for 
publication. Comprising an impartial es- 
timate of the merits of the Nitro-muriatic 
Acid Bath, by George Darling, M. D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London. 

There is nearly ready for publication in 
dto, a series of coloured engravings, from 
original drawings, taken on the spot, by 
James Wathen, Esq. illustrative of the 
Island of St Helena, and executed in the 
same style as those which accompanied his 
** Journal to India ;”’ to which will be add- 
ed, two or three very curious wood-cuts re- 
lating to Bonaparte, a brief historical 
sketch of the Island, and a highly finished 
portrait of Mr Wathen. 

On the 15th of September will be pub- 
lished, Part ITI. of Physiognomical Por- 
traits, containing ten beautiful engravings 
in the line manner, each of which will be 
by a different artist. The portraits will 
be accompanied by concise biographical 
notices in English and French. 

The Rev. Dr Cracknell will soon publish 
an Essay on the Dying Confessions of Ju- 
das Iscariot, as found in the Greek records. 

The Rev. Johnson Grant is printing a 
Course of Lent Lectures, on the last 


seven sentences uttered by our Saviour 
from the Cross. 


Sept. 
A History of the Literature of Spain 

and Portugal, by Frederick Bouterwek, 

translated from the German, is printing. 

The Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures will be ready in the 
course of October next, in four large yo. 
lumes 8vo. 

Mrs Sidney Stanhope, author of Mont- 
brazel Abbey, &c. &c. has in the press an 
Historical Romance, in four vols. called 
the Festival of Mora, which will be pub- 
lished in the month of September. 

Dr Pearson’s Lectures on the Practice 
of Physic, and on the Laws of the Animal 
Economy, also on Therapeutics with Ma- 
teria Medica, and Professor Brande’s Lec- 
tures on Chemistry, will commence the 
first week in October. 


EDINBURGH. 

Tue THANE of Fire, a Poem; by Wil- 
liam ‘Tennant, author of ** Anster Fair.” 

The Supplement to Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. V. Part II. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1818. 

A Treatise on the important subject 
of Self-Examination, with a special view 
to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper; 
originally published by the Rev. Wiliam 
Trail, A. M. Minister of the Gospel at 
Benholm. ‘The work has been long out 
of print, and the present edition, which is 
the fourth, will be accompanied with a 
considerable variety of additional matter, 
together With a preface, and sketch of the 
life of the author. The publication is 
conducted under the Editorship of the Rev. 
Robert Burns, one of the Ministers of 
Paisley.—To promote the circulation of 
the work, the price will be moderate. 

Lectures on some passages of the Acts of 
the Apostles ; by John Dick, D. D. Pro- 
fessor of Divinity to the Associate Synod, 
Glasgow. A New Edition, neatly printed 
in one volume, octavo, corrected and im- 
proved. 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
in 2 vols. 8yo ; by the Rev. Ralph Ward- 
law, D. D. author of ‘ Discourses on the 
Socinian Controversy,” &c. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
_ Part IL. of Antiquities of Tonia, pub- 
by the: Society of Deletanti, royal 
AGRICULTURE. 
Part {I. of Essays on Practical Hus- 
bandry, and Rural Economy ; by Edward 
Burroughs, Esq. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


A View of Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Statistics, and State of Society of Germany 
and parts of Holland and France; by 
William Jacob, F. R.S. 4to. L. 1, 15s. 
ASTRONOMY. 

The Elements of Astronomy, with Me- 
thods for determining the Longitudes, As- 
pects, &c. of the Planets for any future 
time; and an extensive set of Geographi- 
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cal and Astronomical Problems on the 
Globes; by S. Treeby. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Lackington’s New General Catalogue 
of Books. 2s. 

Messrs Clarke’s Catalogue of Law and 
Miscellaneous Books for 1821. 3s. 

BOTANY. 

The Elements of Physiological and Sys- 
tematic Botany; by T. B. Stroud. 

The British Botanist; or, a Familiar 
Introduction to the Science of Botany, 15 
plates, 1 2mo. 7s. 6d. plain, 10s. 6d. colour- 
ed. 

CLASSICS. 

The Medea of Euripides, literally trans- 
lated into chaste English prose, with the 
Greek text of Porson, the metres, Greek 
order, English accentuation and notes; by 
T. W. C. Edwards, M. A. 

Select Translations from the Greek of 
Quintus Smyrneus ; by Alexander Dyce, 
A. B. small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

The Commercial Guide and Continental 
Negociator ; being an accurate companion 
of Weights, Measures, and Monies—also 
a Topographical description of every 
principal Port on the Continent, and a 
Treatise on Exchanges, &c.; by James 
Sheppard, with 3 maps, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

DRAMA. 

A Squeeze to the Coronation, an Oper- 
atic Farce,in one Act; by James Thomp- 
son, Esq. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The French Speaker; or, the Art of 
Speaking and Reading the French Lan- 
guage: exemplified in a course of lessons 
illustrative of the Phraseology and Litera- 
ture of the Language, accompanied by a 
Selection of Idioms, and Instructions for 
conducting Epistolatory Correspondence ; 
with suitable Specimens, and a Dictionary 
of Synonymes ; by M.S. A. Simeon. 12mo. 
ds. Gd. bds. 

_An Irish-English Dictionary, with co- 
pious Quotations from the most esteemed 
Ancient and Modern Writers, to elucidate 
the meaning of obscure words; and nu- 
merous comparisons of the Lrish Words 
with those of similar orthography, sense, 
or sound in the Welsh and Hebrew Lan- 
guages ; to which is annexed a Compendi- 
ous [rish Grammar; by Edward O'Reilly. 
dto. L. 2, 12s. 6d. bds. 

An Introduction to the French Gram- 
nar; or, the Accidence of that language 
made easy, with gradual exercises on every 
declinable part of Speech, intended to pre- 
pare the pupil for the study of the French 
Syntax ; by J. B. Mallett. 18mo. 4s. half- 
bound. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. 
half-bound. 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon 
‘o the New ‘Testament, with examples of 


the Irregular Inflections, &c.; by J. H. 
Bass. 4s. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
taken from authentic sources, adapted to 
the use of Children of four years old and 
upwards. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

A Key to the Latin Language, embrac- 
ing the double object of qualifying Stu- 
dents to make Latin into English, and 
English into Latin; by John Atkinson. 
8vo. 4s. 

A Manual of Logic, in which the Art is 
rendered practical and useful upon a prin- 
ciple entirely new. 18mo. 3s. 

Morale Poetica Italiana, ossia Scelta 
di Massine e Sentenze tratte da piu Clas- 
sici Poeti Italiani; da P. L. Costantini. 
12mo. 4s. 

_ FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of Kenilworth ; a Romance, 
in seven prints; engraved by Heath, 
Scott, Engicheart, Romney, and Rolls. 8vo. 
16s, proofs 4to. L. 1, ds. 

The Rabbit on the Wall ; engraved by 
John Burnet, from the clebrated picture 
by David Wilkie, R. A. L. 1, 1s. proofs 
L. 3, 3s. 

Vol. V. of a Voyage round Great Bri- 
tain, undertaken in the summer of 1813, 
from the Land’s End; by William Dani- 
cll, A. R. A., 28 coloured plates, royal 
dto. L. 7, 10s. bds. 

Part I. of Denmark Delineated; or 
Sketches of the Present State of that Coun- 
try ; Illustrated with Portraits, Views, and 
other Engravings ; by Eminent Danish Ar- 
tists. royal 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Part II. of a System of Universal Geo- 
graphy: by M. Matt. Brun. 8yo. 7s. Gd. 

The Elements of Modern Geography 
and General History, on a Plan entirely 
new ; by G. Roberts. Gs. 6d. 

Geographia Sacra; or, a New Scripture 
Atlas, comprising a complete set of Maps, 
adapted to elucidate the events of Sacred 
History, and which point out the situation 
of every place mentioned in the Old and 
New ‘Testaments. L. 1, lls. 6d. plain, or 
L. 2, 2s. coloured. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Tra- 
vels in Asia, from the Earliest Ages to 
the nee Time; by Hugh Murray, 
F. R. 

Account of the Shipwreck of the Me- 
dusa Frigate, the Sufferings of the Crew, 
and the various Occurrences on board the 
Raft, in the desert of Zahara, &c. ; by two 
of the survivors. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

LAW. 

A Letter from a Grandfather to his 
Grandson, an Articled Clerk, pointing out 
the right course of his Studies and Conduct 
during his Clerkship, in order to his suc- 
cessful establishment in bis profession ; by 
Jaco Phillips, Barrister. 7s- 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY. : 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
Systematically Arranged, and applied to 
British Practice, with numerous Illustra- 
tions and examples; by J, G. Smith, M. D. 
Bvo. 14s. bds. 
A Treatise on Indigestion, and its con- 
sequences, called Nervous and Bilious com- 
plaints ; with Observations on the Organic 
Diseases in which they sometimes termi- 
nate; by A. P. W. Philip, M. D. F. R.S. 
8vo. 9s. bds. 
Part Il. Vol. XI. of Medico-Chirur- 
gical Transactions, with plates. 9s. bds. 

A Few Hints relative to Cutancous Com- 
plaints; by T. M. Kelson. 2s. 
_An Illustration of the Genus Cinchona ; 
comprising descriptions of all the Officinal 
Peruvian Barks, including several new 
species, Kc. ; by Aylmer Bourke Lam- 
bert, Esq. F. R.S. &e. 1.1, 10s. 
A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indiges- 
tion ; with Observations on Hypochondri- 
asis and Hysteria; by James Woodforde, 
M. D. 8vo. 5s. 
An Essay on Ringworm, Scalled Head, 
&c. 3 by Samuel Plumbe, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. I. of the New Edinburgh Review, 
(to be continued Quarterly.) 6s. 
The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1817. 8vo. L. 1, Is. bds. 
Malay Annals, translated from the Ma- 
lay Language. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. 
Views of Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica, in a series of letters from that country 
to a Friend in England. 8yo. 13s. bds. 
The System of the Weather of the Bri- 
tish Islands; by George Mackenzie. 8vo, 
8s. bds. 
Three Enigmas; 1. the Import of the 
Twelve Signs; 2. the Cause of Ovid's Ba- 
nishment ; 3. the Eleusinian Secret. 8vo. 
6s. 
No. I. of Flights of Fancy, a series of 
Illustrations from familiar phrases, exhi- 
biting Life and Character, and adapted for 
the amusement of the Snap Book ; by an 
Amateur. 7s. 6d. in colours. 
The Rambles of My Uncle; foolscap 
8vo. 2s. tid. 
Spare Minutes; or, Resolved Medita- 
tions and Premeditated Resolutions ; by 
Arthur Warwick. 6s. 
Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures, with the 
Masque intended to have been presented 
before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, in 
1575, small 8vo. 5s. Gd. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Manual of Mineralogy ; by Robert 
Jameson, Professor of Natural History in 
University of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. 15s. 


ged 


NOVELS. 
Abelhamer : an Eastern Tale ; by Hen- 
ry Donovan, 8yo. 4s. sewed. 
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[Sept. 


Rosario : a Tale ; by Napoleon Buona. 
parte, translated from the French. 1s. 

Memoirs of a Man of Fashion, 3 vols. 
L. 1, Is. 

Lorin ; or, the Wanderer in Wales: a 
Tale; by Joseph Jones. 8vo. 5s. bds, 

Bigotry ; or, the Warning Voice. 4 vols. 
}2mo. L. 1, 4s. 

The Freebooter of the Alps: a Romance ; 
by James Griffin. 2 vols. 12mo. IIs. 

The Life and Adventures of Guzman 
d’Alfarache, or the Spanish Rogue ; trans- 
lated from the French of M. Le Sage, by 
J. H. Brady. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. bds. 

POETRY. 

No. 1. of the History and Life of John- 
ny Que Genus, the Little Foundling ; con- 
taining 3 coloured engravings by Rowland. 
son, by the Author of Dr Syntax, royal 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The Tour of the Dove; a Poem, with 
occasional pieces ; by John Edward, crown 
Svo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

Kentish Poets; a series of Writers in 
English Poetry: Natives of, or Residents 


in, the County of Kent; with specimens of 


their compositions, and some account of 
their Lives and Writings; by R. Freeman, 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s. bds. 

Poetical Extracts: or, similies and de- 
scriptions, alphabetically arranged and se- 
lected from the Works of Homer, Thomp- 
_ &c.; by Samuel Jones, 12mo. 4s. 


S. 
Fleurs : a Poem in four books, 4to. 10s. 


The View, and other Poems; by Chan- 
dos Leigh, Esq. 

Poems Divine and Moral, many of 
them now first published ; selected by 
John Bowdler. 6s. 

Vol. II. of Poems for Youth; by a Fa- 
mily Circle. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Reply of the People to the Letter 
from the King. 2s. 

A Reply to the Charges of Robert 
Adair, Esq. against the Bishop of Win- 
chester. 2s, 

The Argument before the Privy Coun- 
cil in support of the Queen Consort’s 
Right to be crowned. Svo. 2s. , 

A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain 
and Loss to the Fund-holders, arising 
from the fluctuations in the value of cur- 
rency, from 1800 to 1821; by Robert 
Mushet, Svo. 7s. 

No. I. of the Eventful Life of her late 
Majesty Queen Caroliney to be completed 
in six numbers, 6d. each. 

The last Moments of Caroline Queen of 
England ; to which is added, the Broken 
Heart, 8vo. 1s. 

Residents, and Non-Residents; an Es- 
say on the Elective Franchise, with Refe- 
rence to the Original.and Common Law 
Right in Residents. 4s, 6d. bds. 
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A Complete Collection of the Treaties 
and Conventions at present subsisting be- 
tween Great Britain and Foreign Powers, 
2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 4s, 

Hone’s Slap at Slop, and the Bridge-Street 
Gang, enlarged ! containing additional at- 
ticles on her Majesty’s Death, 28 cuts. Is. 

Monody to the Memory of the late Ilus- 
trious and Unfortunate Quéen Caroline ; 
by asincere Mourner. 

An Essay on the influence of the Price 
of Labour on National Wealth and Hap- 
i &c. &e.; by a Magistrate. 8vo. 

Hints to Philanthropists: or, a Collec- 
tive View of practical means of improving 
the Condition of the Poor and Labouring 
Classes of Society ; by W. Davies, 8vo. 4s. 

A few Doubts as to Opinions enter- 
tained on the subjects of Population and 
Political Economy; by P. Ravenstone, 
M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Deism compared with Christianity : 
being an Epistolary Correspondence, con- 
taining all the principal objections a- 
gainst Revealed Religion, with the an- 
swers annexed; by Edward Chichester, 
M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. L.1, 7s. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces; by 
the Rev. R. W. Mayow, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Catechism on the Christian Name and 
true nature of the Baptismal Vow, con- 
taining remarks on Infant Baptism, and 
the various forms thereof adopted by diffe- 
rent Religious Bodies ; by J. Hodgson, 4d. 

Intimations and Evidences of a Future 
State ; by the Rev. T. Watson. 8vo, 6s. bds. 
_ Seventh Memoir respecting the Transla- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of India, conducted by the Brethren 
at Serampore. 

A Catechism for the Instruction and 
Direction of Young Communicants, to 
which is added, a compendious view of the 
Baptismal profession and engagements, 
which young intending communicants 
ought to renew, before their first admission 
to the Lord’s Table ; by John Colquhoun, 
D.D. 18mo. 9d. 

Clavis Apostolica; or, a Key to the 
Apostolic Writings: being an Attempt to 
explain the Scheme of the Gospel, and the 
Principal Words and Phrasds used by the 
_ Apostles in describing it; by the Rev. Jo- 
seph Mendham, A. M. 3s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rome, Naples, and Florence ; Sketches 
of the Actual State of Society and Man- 
hers, the Arts, Literature, &c. of those ce- 
lebrated Cities ; by the Count de Stendhal, 
10s. Gd. 

The Picture of Londén for 1821, bei 
8 complete and correct Guide to the Briti 
Metropolis, and serving as a Pocket Com- 
panion to all its curiosities, public build- 
ings, and amusements, with a descrip- 
tion of the most interesting objects in 
VOL. Ix, 


environs, tables of streets, hackney coach 
fares, &c., an entire New Edition, re- 
vised and improved throughout, 18mo. 
6s. or with 100 maps and views, 9s. bd. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part 6, Vol. V. of the Journal of Mo- 
dern Voyages and Travels, contains Mon- 
tule’s Voyages to North America and the 
West Indies, with numerous plates. 3s. 6d. 
sewed. 4s. boards. 

Vols. ¥. and II. of Excursions through 
the Province of Leinster: comprising To- 

phical and Historical Delineations of 
ublin and its environs, together with 
descriptions of the residences of the No- 
bility and Gentry, remains of Antiqui- 
ty, and every interesting object of curiosi- 
ty; by Thomas Cromwell. The above 
two volumes contain 96 plates of Public 
Buildings, Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. 15s.’ 
each volume. ‘ 

A Tour through the Southern Provin- 
ces of the Kingdom of Naples; by the 
Honourable Richard Keppal Craven, 14 
plates, engraved by C. Heath. L.2, 15s. 

Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski, contain- 
ing a Sketch of his Travels, with an Ac- 
count of his reception at the different Courts 
of Europe, written by Himself, 8vo. 12s. 

Notes relating to the Manners and Cus. 
toms of the Crim Tartars, written during 
a four years’ Residence among that people ; 
by Mary Holderness, 12mo. ds. bds. 


EDINBURGH. 
Animadversions and Reflections on a 
book latel published, entitled the Life of 
David Haggart, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. Is. 
The Beauties of Psalmody, Sacred 
Music, suitable to public or private devo- 
tion; consisting of the most celebrated 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, with selections 
from the works of Handel, Mozart, Pley- 
del, &c. &c.; by D. Robertson. 5s. sewed. 
Glasgow Delineated; or, a Description 
of that City, its Institutions, Manufactures, 


and Commerce ; illustrated by a Map of © 


the City, and Thirty-three Engravings, in’ 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Phrenological Observations on the Cere- 
bral. Developemtent of David Haggart, as 
indicated by a cast of his Skull taken after 
Dissection ; including the Sketch formerly 
appended to his Life, and illustrated by a 
plate; by George Combe, author of 
Essays on Phrenology. t2mo. Is. 

The Edinburgh Encycl ia, conduct- 


ed by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. XV. 


Part I. Quarto. L. 1, ls 
The Encyclopedia Edinensis ; by James 
Millar, M. D. Vol. IV. Part IIT. , 
The Edinburgh Review. No. 70. 6s. ° 
The Edinburgh Phi ical Journal, 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Professor 
Jameson. No. X. with engravings. 7s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. 69. 4s. ; 
Mm 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

SPpAIN.—The Cortes of Spain have 
been convoked, by an extraordinary decree, 
for the 28th of September, the anniversary 
of the installation of the Extraordinary 
Cortes of Cadiz. ‘The objects which are to 
engage the Congress have been determined 
by the King, in conformity to the constitu- 
tion; the principal are—the territorial 
divisions of the kingdom—peace with the 
colonies—the formation of the civil and 
criminal code, &c. &c. Some vague spe- 
culation is given in the ——— from 
Spain respecting a proposed modification 
of the ps Aan to be brought about 
by pacific means, the effects of which will 
be to establish an Upper Chamiber, and to 
lodge an absolute vetv in the King. 

The Madrid papers bring intelligence of 
a serious commotion in that city on the 
20th August. Some persons singing a 
popular song, near the post of St Martin, 
were ordered to retire by the officer on 
guard. They refused, a mob collected, 
and a disturbance arose, during which 
the Captain-General Morillo arrived, and 
fought his way through the mob with his 
cane only, his sword remaining in the scab- 
bard. This increased the ferment. He 
was reported to have used his sabre; and 
the club of the Fontana d’Ora resounded 
with demands for his head. He published a 
proclamation, denying his use ot the sabre, 
and justifying himself from the charge of 
maltreating the people. He sent in his resig- 
nation, but the King refused to accept it, and 
ordered his conduct to be investigated by a 
Council of War. The Minister of War has 
also been dismissed to satisfy this furious 
club; the orators of which have publicly 
denounced the Infant Don Carlos as being 
at the head of a conspiracy for re-establish- 

ing a monarchical government. 

PoRTUGAL.—A squabble has broken out 
between the Portuguese Ministers and the 
Envoys of Austria and Russia, resident at 

Lisbon.—On the 24th of August, the 
anniversary of the King’s accepting the 
Constitution, Lisbon was Uluminated, with 
the sole exception of the hotels of the Aus- 
trian and Russian Embassies, some win- 
dows of which were bmken by the popu- 
lace. The Envoys demanded satisfaction, 
which they obtained, and all manner of 
intenti offence was disclaimed by the 
Lisbon Government, but this did not sa- 
tisfy the Austrian Minister, who demanded 
his passports, and The Russian 
Envoy followed his example, declaring 
1} 


that he would neither illuminate his house 
nor be outraged by the populace; and both 
Ministers, (Baron de Thyll and Baron de 
Sturmer,) with M. Berks, the Austrian 
Consul General, have arrived in England. 
—‘* Notwithstanding all that has passed,” 
says the Lisbon Gazette, ** the Portuguese 
Government hopes that this unpleasant af- 
fair will not have any consequences tend- 
ing to disturb the good understanding now 
subsisting between the governments in quese 
tion.” 

It appears by letters from Lisbon of the 
22d August, that the Portuguese military 
are assuming a tone which may lead to 
unpleasant consequences. A general re- 
view of the Portuguese troops, under the 
orders of General Sepulvida, the militar 
commandant of the city of Lisbon, too 

lace in the square of the Terriero de Paco, 
in the presence of the king, wo had placed 
himself at one of the windows of the royal 
ace- Before the review concluded, the 
ing being in conversation with several 
persons of rank, accidentally turned his 
back to the troops in the Square. One of 
the first persons who noticed this circum- 
stance was General Sepulvida, who imme- 
diately observed to several of the officers 
that the king had placed himself in that 
position in order to show his contempt and 
disgust of the army. This became the sig- 
nal for a general uproar throughout every 
regiment under review, which vociferated 
from every side ** Fora, fora,” (Of, W-) 
This exclamation was addressed to the 
king. So great was the tumult at this 
moment, that apprehensions were enter- 
tained that some acts of violence would be 
committed on the king, and all those a- 
round him.—After a short interval, how- 
ever, the king succeeded in making him- 
self audible, and assured the troops that 
nothing was farther from his intentions 
than the being guilty of what was attributed 
tohim. ‘The letters add, that the declara- 
tion of the king had the effect of subduing 
the anger of the 

TURKEY.—The question of peace ot 
war, between Russia and Turkey, is still 
undecided. A letter from Vienna, of the 
17th August, contains the substance of the 

tions made by Russia to the Porte, 
as the terms on which the two countrics 
t continue at amity, viz. ' 

-“ That all the Christian Churches 
which have been destroyed or shall 
be rebuilt, and put into a state of setvice 
for their holy destinations, by” whieh 
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means Europe may be consoled for the 
death of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and the profanations which followed that 
deplorable event. 

2. ‘+ That distinction shall be made be- 
tween the authors of the existing troubles, 
or those Greeks who have been led to take 
part in them, and between those whose in- 
nocence should protect them from the se- 
verity of the Divan. 

3. “That the door of peace shall be 
opened to those who may have remained 
tranquil, and to those who within a limited 
period return to submission. 

4. ** That Russia shall be enabled, in 
the spirit of existing treaties, to assist in 
the pacification of Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
to place order and tranquillity there on a 
permanent footing, to the end, that the ex- 
ample of those provinces may be such as to 
recall to obedience all Greeks who sincerely 
love their country.” 

The instructions to the Russian Ambas- 
sador, by which they were accompanied, 
were to require an answer from the Divan 
in eight days, and Baron Strogonoff seems 
to have adopted the determination strictly 
to adhere to them. On the 26th of July, 
which was the last day allowed for the 
answer of the Turkish Divan, he sent for 
their reply. He was informed verbally, 
thas the Porte had determined on compli- 
ance with all his propositions, but that, on 
account of the length of the Russian note, 
and the necessary time that would be con- 
sumed in its translation from the French 
into the Turkish language, and the reply 
of the Divan from the Turkish language 
into the French, they would require forty- 
eight hours’ delay before they could trans- 
mit their answer to Baron Strogonoff in 
the official form. It appears, however, 
that the peremptory manner of the Russian 
Ambassador accelerated the movements of 
the Divan. By the evening of the 26th 
they had completed their reply in the 
official form, and sent a message to Baron 
Strogonoff that it was ready for his accept- 
ance, thus complying with the letter of the 
Russian note even to the period allowed 
them for acquiescence or refusal. No re- 
ply to this communication was condescend - 
ed by the Russian Ambassador. On the 
following morning, two dragomans, (inter- 
Preters,) attached to the Russian Embassy, 
appeared at the Divan, and demanded 
Passports for Baron Strogonoff and his 
Suite to quit Constantinople. Instead of 
compliance with that demand, the official 
reply and submission of the Porte to the 
Propositions of Russia were then tendered. 

tance was refused by the Ambassa- 

dor, who declared that he.could not secept 
tardy answer,” and the demand for 
~ at 


granted for his suite and for his ves- 
sel, but the insertion of Baron Strogonoff’s 
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name in any passport was refused, it being 
understood, however, that no opposition 
would be made to his departure. The 
Ambassador, accordingly, embarked on 
board a French frigate, and after remain- 
ing wind-bound some time at Bujukdere, 
he arrived at Odessa on the 13th of Au- 
gust. 

In the meantime, the struggle between 
the Greeks and Turks is continued ; but 
without the assistance of Russia, the 
Greeks can have no hope of shaking off the 
yoke of their tyrants. The insurrection 
appears to have been put down in Walla- 
chia, but in the Morea the Greeks con- 
tinue a contest of the most sanguinary na- 
ture. 

The Greeks and lonians have sustained 
a defeat; and forty Ionians, whom the 
Turks had taken prisoners, were impaled 
or hung on the field of battle. On the 
other hand, at Hydra, the Greeks actually 
roasted the Turks alive by a slow fire, first 
cutting off their ears and noses !—Such is 
the conduct of these savages towards each 
other; and if the Turks have hitherto 
been more barbarous than the Greeks, it is 
~~ because they have been more power- 


In Constantinople also, the Turkish 
population, with some fanatical Janissa- 


ries, continue their ferocious attacks upon . 


the Greek inhabitants. On the 27th of July 
the shops of the Greeks were plundered, 
and upwards of 200 of the owners killed. 
The banditti were dispersed towards even- 
ing, and some of them were apprehended, 
but they were punished only with the bas- 
tinado. On the 29th and 30th the plun- 
der and massacre of the Greeks were re- 
newed, and the government made scarcely 
any effort to restrain these enormities. An 
address is said to have been presented by 
the Russian Imperial Guard to the Grand 
Duke Constantine, expressive of their 
desire to march to the assistance of the 
Greeks. 
ASIA. 

East InDiEs.—Bombay couriers have 
arrived to the 28th of March. ‘They con- 
tain a dispatch of the 3d March from Ma- 
jor-General Lionel Smith, stating the suc- 
cessful result of his expedition against the 
tribe of Beni-Boo-Ali, in the Persian Gulf. 
On the 2d March the division arrived be- 
fore the enemy's capital, repulsed a very 

irited attack, and gained possession of 
the whole fortified position pays 
The right brigade, ut 
file of his Majesty's 65th regi- 
ment, and. 300 native infantry, 
Colonel Warren, sustained the brunt of 
the. action, and a very heavy loss. The 
loss on the part of the enemy is 500 killed 
and wounded, and 236 pri of whom 
96 are w two principal 
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chiefs of the tribe are among the prisoners, 
both badly wounded. The tribe is, b 
this decisive action, stated to be ** effectual- 
ly put down.” The number of the enem 
in action is estimated at 1000 men. All 
the guns which they took from Captain 
‘Thomson's detachment in the affair on the 
10th of the preceding month were recovered 
in good condition. ‘To the report is an- 
nexed division orders, announcing the 
grateful acknowledgments of Major-Gene- 
ral Smith to the officers and privates, for 
their cordial co-operation and services, 
which, though short, were arduous and se- 
vere, from the nature of the country and 
climate. The total killed is 29; wounded 
173. In the 65th none was killed; Lieu- 
tenants Madden and Guppage are return- 
ed wounded ; the former severely, and the 
latter slightly. Ensign Mulden was also 
slightly wounded. In the 7th N. 1. As- 
sistant Surgeon Gordon was killed, and 
Captain Stewart and Lieutenant Thurnam 
were wounded. These papers also contain 
a detail of the equally successful issue of 
the operations of the armament detach- 
ed to the Arabian Gulf, to obtain repara- 
tion and satisfaction for the gross indigni- 
ties offered to the British representative at 
Mocha. 

CEYLON.—Accounts have been received 
from Ceylon to the 9th of April. The 
most undisturbed tranquillity is stated to 
reign throughout the island. Improve- 
ments on a Jarge scale have lately been 
going on, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wright, of the Royal 
Enginects. An extensive inland naviga- 
tion has just been completed and opened, 
to facilitate the communication between 
Colombo and the north end of the island, 
during the south-west monsoon; and seve- 
ral hundred miles of new roads have been 
laid out, and nearly finished, throughout 
the interior of the island. The Dauntiess, 
24, (late Hon. Captain V. Gardner, who 
died at Canton,) was lying at Trincomalee, 
preparing to sail on a secret service. The 
Curlew brig, 18, Captain Gambier, was 
also in the same port. 

AFRICA. 

Carr or Goop Hore.—Letters and 
papers from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
24th June have been received. ey con- 
tain information relative to the new settle- 
ments there, and an address from the set- 
tlers at Bathurst to General Donkin, the 

ernor, expressive of their gratitude for 

made by government for 
their comfort, and particularly for supply- 
ing them with provisions, after the failure 
of their first crops by blight. , 

Morocco.—An article from Ceuta, 
dated the 23d July, contains the following 
particulars relative to the affairs of this 
empire 
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“* That the discharge of artillery and 
many other rejoicings at Tetuan were on 
account of a victory gained by Muley 
Zeid, with his army of 30,000 men, over 
that of his uncle Soliman, of 28,000, be- 
tween New Fez and Old Fez, at a place 
called El Pal Mar; that Zeid had caused 
six of the Generals of Soliman to be behead- 
ed, and also a famous Christian engineer. 
Zeid had 600 men killed in the battle, 
and Soliman 5500 killed and taken pri- 
soners. The battle was on the 7th. e 
heads of the persons above-mentioned are 
fixed up over the gates of Tetuan. Zeid, 
with half his army, was at Marquinez, and 
the other half in Old Fez, but that all 
would unite in the first place, and likewise 
an army of blacks, who had proclaimed 
Zeid Emperor. Soliman was retreating 
with his army twenty leagues from New 
Fez; that Zeid, after the battle, attacked 
that city, which shut its gates against him ; 
he raised batteries against it, with which 
he destroyed his uncle's palace and many 
houses ; after the firing had lasted five 
days, the women and children, and old 
people, came out with the books of the law 
to beg for mercy, which he granted on 
their proclaiming him Emperor. | Zeid is 
said to have taken a solemn oath on the 
books of the law not to lay down his arms 
till his uncle is killed. He is very angry 
with the Jews of Tetuan, for having 
alarmed those of Gibraltar, which has in- 
duced the English to break off all com- 
merce with Barbary.” 

AMERICA. 

The New York ‘papers of the 11th Av- 
gust contain some inyportant information 
rom Spanish America. It appears that 
the Patriots, under the command of Boli- 


var, had gained a decisive victory over the 
Spanish troops commanded by La Torre. 


The battle was fought at Carabobo, on 
the 24th of June, and continued with 
great fury during the whole day. The 
Patriot force is stated to have consisted of 
3000 infantry, and 1800 cavalry ; that of 
the Royalists, 2500 infantry, and 1400 


cavalry. The latter (the Spanish cavalry) 
are said to have behaved very badly. The 
Patriots were greatly indebted to ‘the brave- 


and exertions of two battalions of Eng- 
ish who fought with thet. It also ap- 
, that General Bolivar had 
raccas, though not without’s gallant” 
sistance on the part of Pereira, the Royalist 
commander, in the vicinity of the city, who 
opposed him at the head of 800 men. A 
capitulation was to between them, 
by which Pereira was allowed to 
on board of a French ‘vessel at Guayre 
La Torre and Morales shut 
up in Puerto Cavellé. “Front the @ieren- 
ces between those two Officets, in 
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under their command, and numerous 
desertions nightly took place. La Torre 
had refused either to resign the chief 
command, or to match against the In- 
dependents. Care had been taken, hows 
ever, to guard against an attack on Puerto: 
Cavello. The outer town had been nearly 
destroyed, and the inhabitants ordered in- 
to the city, which had been entrenched and 
otherwise strongly fortified, so that it was 
likely to sustain a siege of considerable 


length, more ially as provisions were 
abundant; and all persons who had more 
in their possession than was requisite for 
immediate use, were ordered to deliver them 
into the king’s stores. General Bolivar 
had sent to desire a conference by com- 
missioners on the possibility of establishing 
a new armistice. It took place at St Este- 
ban, about a league distant from Puerto 
Cavello, but without leading to any pacific 
issue. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


JULY. 


Coronation of King George the Fourth.— 
Our last Number contained an official detail 
of the ceremonial observed at the corona- 
tion of our Gracious Sovereign; and we 
now proceed to collect such other particu- 
lars connected with this splendid solemnity, 
as we deem worthy of being put upon re- 
cord 

it is ascertained that 220 Peers, 252 
Peeresses, and 40 Privy Councillors, ap- 
plied for privileged tickets, to the extent 
of five persons each, for admission at the 
coronation, to Westminster Hall. About 
200 Peers and ‘Privy Councillors sat for- 
mally down to the banquet. The numbers 
that were accommodated in the hall, upon 
the whole, must therefore have amounted 
to upwards of 2460. 

The timber work of the Abbey, West- 
minster Hall, the platform, and the bar- 
riers, was 60,000 square feet, or 1500 
loads.—The timber used in erecting theatres 
and stages indirectly connected with the 
coronation, has been estimated at 80,000 
square feet..The matting used on account 
of the coronation was 14,000 yards. 

The Coronation Sermon.—The sermon 
was preached by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York. The text on which the Right 
Reverend Prelate addressed his congrega- 
tion was taken from 2 Samucl, chap. 
XXL. verses 3 and 4, 

‘* The God of Israel said, the Rock of 
Israel spake to me, he that ruleth over 


Was addressing, not 
ration of a dying: king 
but also the inspiration of adlinine prophes. 
He then entered into a dissextation upon 
the mutual advantages whigh:acerue bot 


to the governor and the governed from 
good government. He stated that one and 
the chief point to produce good govern-. 
ment was @ strict attendance to universal 
justice on the part of the governor—not 
merely to justice between man and man, 
but between nation and nation. The re- 
cords of history, both sacient and modern, 
fully proved that monarchs in general ap- 
plied one code of morality to men, and 
another to nations. Now, a good ruler 
ought toapply the same code to both ; and 
unless he did so, the nation which he go- 
verned could not be happy. After point- 
ing out the dangers which arose from li- 
centiousness in the people and tyranny in 
the monarch, he preceeded to draw the 
picture of a patriot king, whose sole aim was 
the good of his people, and who, in seek- 
ing to accomplish that good, always with- 
held his favour from the base and licen- 
tious, and exhibited in his own person an 
example of those virtues which he cherish- 
ed in others. If a monarch fally accom- 
plished that object, he would not be over- 
paid for his exertions by the largest re- 
venues, inasmuch as those exertions were 
calculated to produce the most lasting bene- 
fits to his people. Iingland had very re- 
cently hada proof of the truth of that 
assertion; she had seen a religious ruler 
siton the throne of her kings for more 
than half a century, and she had in conse- 
uence been established in strength amidst 
bs wreck of surrounding nations. On 
the.son and successor of that King she now 
rested her hopes in porfect security; and 
if the nation might take its experience of 
the past as a of his future conduct, 
they had gtounds for expecting that 
conbenre would be confirmed whenever 
they at the manner in which he had 
conducted himself during the late eventful 
struggles forthe liberties of Rurope. The 
Sovereign who was then about to undergo 
an important ceremony was not unknowa 
to the cares of his station. When called 
to the helm by the 

tunate illness father, he found 
; ich threatened 
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to destroy its very existence. To his 
steadfastness, in a time of peril, it was 
owing, under God, that the war had been 
brought to a conclusion, glorious in the 
annals of history, and still more glorious 
in the moderation of the victor, who, so far 
from being subdued by ambition in good 
fortune, had confined himself to the attain- 
ment of that which was the best justifica- 
tion of war—a secure and permanent peace. 
Under a Prince of such wisdom, both in 

ace and war, they had reason to look 
forward to all the blessings that were to be 
derived from a great and glorious policy— 
they had reason to believe that he would 
place his glory in the moral integrity of 
the empire, and that he would in conse- 
quence reign in the hearts of a loyal and 
happy people. The Rev. Prelate conclud- 
ed an address, by calling on the congre- 
gation to implore the Almighty to con- 
firm the hopes which they already en- 
tertained regarding his present Majesty, 
to multiply every blessing on bis head, and 
so to direct his counsels to the advance- 
ment of true religion, that he might long 
continue to hold the sceptre of righteous- 
ness in peace and security. 

His Grace commenced the sermon at a 
quarter past twelve, and ended it at about 
a quarter to one. 

During the sermon his Majesty sat 
in his chair on the south side of the area, 
opposite the pulpit; his supporters, the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Noblemen carrying the swords, standing 
by him; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
took his seat in a purple velvet chair on the 
north side of the altar, Deputy Garter 
standing near him; the Bishops were on 
their benches, along the north side of the 
area; the and Prebendaries of West- 
minster stood on the south side of the area, 
east of the King’s chair, and near the al- 
tar. The published ceremonial stated, 
that the King would wear his cap of state 
during the sermon. His Majesty, how- 
ever, forebore to do so. : 

The Chatlenge.—The procession of the 
Champion, with the ceremony of the chal- 
lenge, Kc. are recorded at page 183 of our 
present volume. The following are the 
words of the challenge :—** If any person, 
of what degree soever, high or low, shall 
deny or gainsay our Sovereign Lord King 
George the Fourth of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and freland, Defender of 
the Faith, Son and next Heir to our Sove- 
reign Lord King George the Third, the 
last King, deceased, to be right Heir to the 
Imperial Crown of this United Kingdom, 
or that he ought not to enjoy the same, 
here is his Champion, who saith that he li- 
eth, and is a false traitor, being ready in 
person to combat with him, and in this 
quarrel will adventure his life against him 
on what day soever he shall be appointed.” 
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The Banquet.—The following is an ac- 
curate abstract of the dishes prepared for 
the coronation dinner :— 

Hot Dishes.—160 tureens of sou 
of turtle—40 of rice—and 40 vermicelli. 
—160 dishes of fish—comprising 80 of 
turbot—40 of trout—40 of salmon—160 
hot joints—including 80 of venison—40 
of roast beef, with three barons—40 of 
mutton and veal.—160 dishes of vegeta- 
bles, including potatoes, peas, and cauli- 
flowers.—480 sauce-boats—240 of lebster 
—120 butter—120 mint. 

Cold Dishes.—80 dishes of braized ham 
—80 savory pies—8O dishes of daubed 
geese, two in each—80 dishes of savory 
cakes—80 pieces of beef braized—80 dish- 
es of capons braized, two in each—1190 
side dishes of various sorts—320 dishes of 
mounted pastry—320 dishes of small past. 
try—400 dishes of jellies and cream—160 
dishes of shell-fish, 80 dishes of lobster, and 
80 of cray fish—161 dishes of cold roast 
fowls—80 dishes of cold house lamb. 

Totai Quantities. —7442ibs. of beef— 
7033lbs. of veal—2474]bs. of mutton—20 
quarters of house lamb—55 quarters of 
grass Jamb—160 lambs’ sweet breads— 
380 cow heels—400 calves’ feet—260lbs. of 
suet—160 geese—720 pullets and capons 
—1610 chickens—520 fowls for stock 
(hens)-—17301bs. of bacon—550lbs. of lard 
—912Ibs. of butter-——84 hundred of eggs. 

All these are independent of the eggs, 
butter, flour, and necessary articles in the 
pastry and confectionary departments ; 
such as sugar, isinglass, fruits, &c. 

The quantities of wines ordered for the 
banquet were—Champagne, 100 dozen— 
Burgundy, 20 dozen—Claret, upwards of 
200 dozen—UHock, 50 dozen—Moselle, 50 
dozen—Madeira, 50 dozen—Sherry and 
Port, about 350 dozen—Iced Punch, 100 
gallons. There were laid in each room 
6794 dinner plates, 1406 soup plates, 
1499 dessert plates, 388 large beer pitch- 
ers. 

Coronation Dinners.—Besides the enter- 
tainments in Westminster Hall, there were 
provided dinners for immense numbers of 
persons in the adjoining rooms cannected 
with the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
They, however, were for specified com- 

any. 

The Painted Chamber had one cross and 
two long tables, with 170 covers. The 
tables were supplied as profusely and as 
tastefully by Mr Watier as those in the 
Hall. And the same may be said of all 
the other rooms where arrangements were 
made for dinner parties. The Painted 
Chamber was set apart for the Ambassadors 
and foreigners of distinction. 

-_In the old House of Lords, there were 
also three tables, and the accommodations 
were also on a large scale, for there were 
‘140 covers provided. | And in the-apart- 
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ments known by the names of the members 
dining-rooms, there were furnished 48 
covers; the Court of Exchequer, 200; 
Common Pleas, 36 covers ; Judges’ room, 
Exchequer Court, 22 covers; Exchequer 
Chamber, 70 covers; Judges’ room, Com- 
mon Pleas, 35 covers; Judges and Trea- 
surer’s rooms, King’s Bench, 50 covers ; 
matted gallery, 60 covers ; Library, (com- 
mon,) 20 covers; Committee rooms, No. 
1, 35 covers; Room, No. 3, 25 covers ; 
Room, No. 5, 36 covers; Room, No. 4, 
28 covers; Nos. 10, 11, 12, &c. &c. up- 
wards of 150 covers; in Mr Ley’s house, 
50 covers. There were preparations inde- 

ndent of the extensive accommodation in 
the Hall for the Peers, Privy Councillors, 
&c. to the amount of 360 in number. 
Mr Hutchins alone, the cut glass manu- 
facturer to his Majesty, supplied about 
8000 dozen wine-glasses, 4000 pint de- 
canters, 2500 finger-glasses, 1200 salts, 
128 sets of castors, &c. Metal spoons, 
with G. R. IV. engraved on them, supe- 
rior plates and dishes provided to an equal 
extent, show how ample were the prepara- 
tions made for the comfort of the company, 
and the honour of the occasion. 

The dinners were prepared and arranged 
by Mr Watier, who set all the dishes him- 
self. The head cook was Mr A. Wilmot ; 
the confectionary was under Messrs. Ben- 
viland Philip Watier; the pastry cooks 
were Messrs Le Clerc and Benvil, and they 
had under them about 130 cooks. The wine 
department was under the control and ma- 
nagement of Mr Christie and Mr Steel. 

The Scramble—As soon as his Majesty 
retired, according to immemorial custom, 
to the observance of which it was not at all 
necessary to open the doors of the Hall to 
the populace, a rush was made by hun- 
dreds of ladies and gentlemen, and persons 
of greater dignity, to plunder the Royal 
table. When this tumult had subsided, 
the hungry spectators, who had swarmed 
down from the galleries into the area of 
the Hall, began to occupy the tables which 
the guests had left, and the remainder of 
the dinner and dessert quickly disappeared. 

During the time that the company were 
thus amusing themselves, some of the 
chorister boys, probably the traditionary 
historians of the privilege, got upon the 
tables and began to demolish the orna- 
ments. The plundering began by this 
brave assertion of ancient right and cus- 
tom, and in an instant became universal. 
Ladies were seen in every part beseeching 
the gentlemen to assist their fair endeav- 
ours to procure some memorial of the 
coronation saturnalia. 

_ The Coronation Medal..—A gold medal, 
ma red morocco case, was given to each 
of the Peers. The silver medals were not 
very profusely distributed. They were 
thrown among the boxes, and here and 
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prize. In the Karl Marshal’s box two 
gentlemen were struggling for several 
minutes fora medal, which fell between 
them, but which, however, neither of them 
found. When they resumed their places, 
a young lady, who was a quiet spectator 
of the contest, put her hand down between 
the benches, and took up the medal, much 
to her own satisfaction and that of her 
family. The medals have on the obverse 
a head of his Majesty, in very high relief, 
crowned with laurel. The edge is raised, 
and incloses the inscription ‘* Georgius 1 V. 
LD. G. Britaniarum Rex, F. D.” The 
reverse presents the King sitting in a 
chair, holding a baton in his hand; Vie- 
tory crowns him in the presence of the 
three kingdoms, which are represented by 
three figures, the foremost holding the tri- 
dent, for Britannia, the second Krin, dis- 


tinguished by a shamrock in her helmet, 


and the third Scotland, known by her 
thistle in her helmet.—The three —_ 
rest their right hands on an altar, which, 
in a panel, has the snake with his tail in 
his mouth, signifying eternity ; meaning 
that the union of the three was to be eter- 
nal.—Behind the figure of Victory are the 
emblems of Peace, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. Over the figures is the following 
inscription :—‘* Proprio jam jure animo 
psterno :” and beneath them are the words, 
*¢ Inauguratus Die Julii xix. Anno 
M.DCCCXXI.” The workmanship of the 
reverse is excellent. The figures are ex- 
quisitely cut, particularly that of his Ma- 
jesty. The head on the obverse does not 
strike one as well done, though it is a good 
likeness. 

Coronation Amusements.—After the 
procession had entered the Abbey, a mag- 
nificent balloon ascended from the Green 
Park. Mr Green, the aerial voyager, con- 
tinued waving a flag to the people below 
as long as he was visible ; he descended in 
safety about half-past one o'clock, in a 
field of uncut grass at South Mims. The 
concourse of was immense.-——The 
crowd then moved forward to Hyde Park, 
where a boat-race took place on the Ser- 
pentine River—The Theatres were all 
opened to the public gratis, and were 
crowded in every part. The sums paid by 
his Majesty for this public privilege are 
seven hundred and fifty pounds each to 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane; to the 
Haymarket and English Opera. House, 
three hundred and fifty pounds each; and 
to Sadler’s Wells, two hundred poands.— 
In the evening a splendid exhibition of 
fire-works took place in Hyde 
pared under the management ‘Ww. 

illumination 
place at night ; there were many t 
it was an illumination 
of public offices and establishments, and of 
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particular individuals, rather than @ gene~ 
ral illumination. 

‘The day was observed as ove of festivity 
und rejoicing in almost every town or vil- 
lage in the united kingdom; and was 
celebrated by illuminations, public dinners, 

jons, military parades, ringing of 
bells, bonfires, &c. Edinburgh, and its 
vicinity, was brilliantly illuminated ; but 
our limits will not permit us to particu. 
larise, nor indeed is it necessary, from the 
similarity of those festivities throughout 
the whole country. 

Curious Circumstance.—Durivg the 
banquet in Westminster Hall, a circum- 
stance occurred which excited some specu 
lation at the time, and which originated in 
the ignorant and ridiculous alarm of an 
Irish Countess, at seeiag a Scotch gentle- 
man, in the full Highland costume, lean- 
ing against a pillar in one of the galleries, 
and holding a pistol in his hand. The 
occurrences which followed will be best 
explained by the following letter to the 
Kditor of one of the London Newspapers, 
by the gentleman who was the imnocent 
cause of the lady's fears : 

Sin,—The alarm expressed by a lady 
on seeing me in, Westminster Hall, on the 
day of his Majesty's coronation, and the 
publicity which her ladyship judged it be. 
coming to give to that expression of her a- 
larm by means of your paper, I should 
have treated with the indifference due to 
such mock heroics in one of the fair sex, 
but that it has been copied into other 
papers, with comments and additions which 
seemed to me to reflect both upon my cons 
duct and the Highland character. I trust, 
therefore, to your sense of justice for giving 
to the public the real histury of the ** my- 
sterious circumstance," as it is termed. [ 
had the honour of a Royal Duke's tickets 
for my daughter and myself to sce his Ma- 
jesty crowned, and I dressed upon that 
magnificent and solemn occasion in the 
full costume of a Highland chief, includ. 
ing of course a brace of pistols. 1 had tra. 

led about 600 miles for that purpose, 
and in that very dress, with both pistols 
mounted, | had the honour to kiss my 
Sovercign'’s hand at the levee of Wednes- 
day last, the 25th instant. Finding one 
of our seats in the hall occupied by a lady 
on our return to the lower gallery, (whence 
Thad led my daughter down for refresh. 
ments,) 1, upon replacing her in her for. 
mer situation, stepped two or three rows 
farther back, and was thus deprived of a 
view of the mounted noblemen, by the 
anxiety of the ladies, which induced them 
te stand up as the horsemen entered, 
wherew moved nearer the upper end 
of the gallery, and had thereby a full view 
of his Majesty and the Royal Dukes upon 
his right hand. I had been standing in 
this position for some time, with one of the 
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pilasters in the fold of my right arm, and 
my breast pistol in that to. 
wards the seat floor en which I stood, when 
the Champion entered, by which means j 
hung my body forward in any thing but 
‘* seemingly as if going to present it;” in 
fact, L had taken it into my hand in 
order to relieve my chest from the pres. 
sute of its weight, after having worn it 
slung till then from 4 o'clock. It was at 
this instant that a lady within a short 
distance exclaimed, ‘* O Lord, O Lord, 
there is a gentleman with a pistol;” to 
which I answered, ** The pistol will do 
you no harm, Madam ;” but a second 
time she cried out, ‘*O Lord, O Lord, 
there is a gentleman with a_ pistol.” 
This last I answered by assuring her that 
the pistol was not loaded, but that I would 
“* instantly retire to my place, since it 
seeined to give her uneasiness;” and I 
was accordingly preparing to do so, when 
accosted by a young knight errant, and 
closely followed by two others likewise in 
plain clothes, one of whom, the first that 
began to mob me, for it merits no other 
term, laid his hand on my pistol, still 
graspeil under a loose glove, in my right 
hand; and, observing the numbers in- 
crease on his side, he asked me to deliver 
him the pistol. Need I say that, as a 
Highland chieftain, I refused his demand 
with contempt ? The second gentleman then 
urged his friend’s suit, but was equally un- 
successful; a Knight of the Grand Cross 
was then introduced with all due honours, 
by the name of Sir Charles, into this pet- 
ty contention, and he also desired me to 
give up my pistol to that gentleman ; 
which L flatly refused, but added, that, un- 
derstanding him by dress, &c. to be a 
Knight of the Grand Cross, he might 
have it if he chose, with all its responsibi- 
lity; for, as I had already said, ‘ it was 
not loaded, and pistols were a part of my. 
national garb in full dress.” 

Again, Sir Charles desired me to “ give 
it to that gentleman,” but my answer was, 
** No, Sir Charles, you, as a soldier, may 
have it, as the honour of an officer and a 
man of family will be safe in your hands ; 
but positively no other shall, so take it or 
leave it, as you please.” Soon after the 
Knight Grand Cross had come UP» I pet« 
ceived the gentleman in the scarlet frock, 
(who appeared to be sent by Lady A—---¥s) 
but his conduct was not promi offen- 


sion of that pistol, the other being alwa 
worn by me in its place; and the Kni 
Grand Cross, having first 
turning up the pan to show that 
no powder in it, I told him I had 

the 
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‘ above referred 
, | consequently proceeded: in that. direction, 
on his signifying a wish that ¥ sl 


tire, adding, ** I have worn this dress at 
several Continental Courts, and it never 
was insulted before.” 1 begged the favour 
of his card, (which he had not upon him,) 
at the same time gave him my name, and 
the hotel where I lodged, expressing an ex- 
pectation to see him. Sir Charles at this 
time begged I would move forward, and I 
begged of him to proceed in that direction, 
and that I would follow ; this he did a short 
way, and then halting, requested I would 
walk first. I said, ** I had no objections 
if he followed:’? however, he and the 
Squire remained a little behind, probably 
to examine the pistol I had lent Sir Charles, 
which the latter shortly came up with 
and restored. Soon after I was seated, I 
inissed my glove, and returned in search of 
it to the close vicinity of Lady A., when 
her gallant squire pledged himself to fetch 
it to me if [ retired to my seat, and he soon 
after redeemed his pledge ; mean time Sir 
Charles must recollect that I spoke again to 
him, upon my way back, and that I then 
mentioned to him the name of a near con- 
nexion of mine, well known in the com- 
mand of the Coldstream guards; and as 
neither of these gentlemen have called for 
me since, I presume they are satisfied that 
the blunder was not upon my side, and 
that my conduct would bear itself through ; 
the conclusion of the day went off very 
pleasantly, and when satiated therewith, 
my daughter and I drove off amidst many 
marks of civility and condescension even 
from strangers, as well as from our own 
countrymen and acquaintances in the high- 
est ranks. 

_ This, Sir, is the whole of the absurd and 
ridiculous alarm. Pistols are as essential 
to the Highland courtier’s dress, as a 
sword to the English courtier’s, the French- 
man, or the German, and those used by me 
on such occasions are as unstained with 
powder, as any courtier’s sword with 
blood; it is only the grossest ignorance of 
the Highland character and costume which 
could imagine that the assassin lurked un- 
der their bold and manly form. 

With r t to the wild fantasy that 
haunted Lady A.’s brain, of danger to his 
Majesty, I may be permitted to say that 
George IV. has not in his dominions more 
faithful subjects ‘than’ the . Highlanders ; 
and that not an individual witnessed his 
Majesty’s coronation who would more 
cheerfully and ardently shed his heart’s 
blood for him than your humble servant, 

‘ARD-FLATH SIOL-CHUINN 
MAC-MHIC ALASTAIR. 

Which may be anglified, ‘‘ Colonel Ro- 
ermine Macdonell, of Glengarry and Clan- 
ronald.” 


Gordon's Hotel, Albemarle Street, July 29. 


We shall conclude. our,notices of this 
splendid ceremony, with the following 
VOL. Ix, 
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letter, which was addressed to the Editor 
of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and _is 
understood to have been written by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 

Sirn—I refer you to the daily papers for 
the details of this great national solemnity 
which we witnessed yesterday, and will 
hold my promise absolved by sending a 
few general remarks upon what | saw, 
with surprise, amounting to astonishment, 
and which I shall never forget. _It is, in- 
deed, impossible to conceive a ceremony 
more august and imposing in all its parts, 
and more calculated to make the deepest 
impression both on the eye and on the feel 
ings. The most minute attention must 
have been bestowed to arrange all the sub- 
ordinate parts in harmony with the rest; 
so that, amongst so much antiquated cere- 
monial, imposing singular dresses, duties, 
and characters upon persons accustomed 
to move in the ordinary routine of society, 
nothing occurred either awkward or lu- 
dicrous, which could mar the gencral effect 
of the solemnity.—Considering that it is 
but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, 1 own I consider it as surprising 
that the whole ceremonial of the day should 
have passed away without the slightest cir- 
cumstance which could derange the gene- 
ral tone of solemn feeling which was suited 
to the occasion. 

You must have heard a full account of 
the only disagreeable event of the day. 1 
mean the attempt of the misguided Lady, 
who has lately furnished so many topics of 
discussion, to intrude herself upon a cere- 
monial, where, not being in her proper 
place, to be present in any other must have 
been voluntary degradation. That matter 
is a fire of straw which has now burned to 
the very embers, and those who try to blow 
it into life again will only blacken their 
hands and noses, like mischievous children 
dabbling among the ashes of a bonfire. It 
seems singular, that being determined to 
be present at all hazards, this unfortunate 

rsonage should not have procured a 
Peet's ticket, which, I presume, would 
have insured her admittance. I willingly 

to pleasanter matters. 

The effect of the scene in the Abbey was 
beyond measure magnificent. Imagine 
long galleries stretched among the aisles of 
that venerable and august pile—those 
which rise above the altar pealing back 
their echoes to a full and magnificent choir 
of music-—those which occupied the sides 
filled even to crowding with all that Bri- 
tain has of beautiful and distinguished, 
and the cross-gallery most appro riately 
ose’ by the Westminster boys, 
in their white surplices, many of whom 
might on that day xeceive impressions 
never to. be lost, during the rest of their 
lives... Imagine this, say, and then add 
the spectacle upon the floor—the altars sur- 
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rounded by the Fathers of the Church— 
the by the Nobility of the 
land and the Counsellors of his throne, and 
by warriors, wearing the honoured marks 
of distinction, bought by many a glorious 

r—-add to this the rich spectacle of 
the aisles, crowded with waving plumage, 
and coronets, and caps of honour, and the 
sun, which brightened and saddened as if 
on purpose, now beaming in full lustre on 
the rich and varied assemblage, and now 
darting a solitary ray, which catched, as it 
passed, the glittering folds of a banner, or 
the edge of a groupe of battle-axes or par- 
tizans, and then rested full on some fair 
form, ** the Cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes,” whose circlet of diamonds glistened 
under its influence. Imagine all this, and 
then tell me if I have made my journey of 
four hundred miles to little purpose. I do 
not love your cui bono men, and therefore 
I will not be pleased if you ask me, in the 
damping tone of sullen philosophy, what 
good all this has done the spectators? If 
we restrict life to its real animal wants and 
necessities, we shall indeed be satisfied 
with ** food, clothes, and fire ;"’ but Divine 


- Providence, who widened our sources of 


enjoyment beyond those of the animal 
creation, never meant that we should 
bound our wishes within such narrow 
limits; and I shrewdly suspect that those 
non est tanti gentlefolks only depreciate the 
natural and unaffected pleasure which men 
like me receive from sights of splendout 
and sounds of harmony, either because 
they would seem wiser than their simple 
neighbours at the expence of being less 
happy, or because the mere pleasure of 
the sight and sound is connected with 
associations of a deeper kind, to which 
they are unwilling to yield themselves. 
Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy their 
own wi >I still more pity those, if 
there be any, who (being unable to detect 
a peg on which to hang a laugh) sneer 
coldly at-this solemn festival, and are ra- 
ther disposed to dwell on the expence 
which attends it, than on the generous 
feelings which it ought to awaken. The 


_ expence, so far as it is national, has gone 


directly and instantly to the encourage- 
ment of the British manufacturer and me. 
chanic ; and so far as it is personal, to the 
persons of rank attendant upon the Corona- 
tion, it Operates as a tax upon wealth, and 
consideration for the benefit of poverty and 
industry ; a tax willingly paid by the one 
class, and not the less acceptable to the 
other, because it adds a happy holiday to 
the monotony of a life of be shiora'y 


But there were better things to reward 


my pilgrimage than the mere pleasures of 
the eye and for it i : 
wi soya ear ; for it was impossible, 
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people, whilst he, on the one hand, called 
God Almighty to witness his resolution to 
maintain their laws and privileges, while 
they called, at the same moment, on the 
Divine Being, to bear witness that they ac. 
cepted him for their liege Sovereign, and 
pledged to him their love and their duty. 
I cannot describe to you the effect produc- 
ed by the solemn, yet strange mixture of 
the words of Scripture, with the shouts and 
acclamations of the assembled multitude, 
as they answered to the voice of the Prelate 
who demanded of them whether they ac- 
knowledged as their Monarch, the Prince 
who claimed the sovereignty in their pre- 
sence. It was peculiarly delightful to see 
the King receive from the Royal Brethren, 
but in particular from the Duke of York, 
the fraternal kiss, in which they acknow- 
ledged their Sovereign. There was an ho- 
Nest tenderness, an affectionate and sincere 
reverence in the embrace interchanged be- 
tween the Duke of York and his Majesty, 
that approached almost to a caress, and 
impressed all present with the electrical 
conviction, that the nearest to the throne 
in blood was the nearest also in affection. 
I never heard plaudits given more from 
the heart than those that were thundered 
upon the Royal Brethren when they were 
thus pressed to each other’s bosoms—it 
was the emotion of natural kindness, 
which, bursting out amidst ceremonial 
grandeur, found an answer in every Bri- 
tish bosom. The King seemed much af- 
fected at this and one or two other parts of 
the ceremonial, even so much so as to ex- 
cite some alarm among those who saw him 
as nearly as i did. He completely recov- 
ered himself, however, and bore (generally 
speaking) the fatigue of the day very well. 
1 learn, from one near his person, that he 
roused himself with great ae even 
when most oppressed with heat and fatigue, 
when any of the more interesting parts of 
the ceremony were to be performed, or 
when any thing eccurred which excited his 
personal and immediate attention. When 
presiding at the banquet, amid the _ 
line of his nobles, he looked ‘* every inc 
a king ;” and nothing could exceed the 
grace with which he accepted and returned 
the various acts of homage rendered to him 
t was alsoa v atifying spectacle 

to those who think ‘eens to behold the 
Duke of Devonshire and most of the 
tinguished Whig nobility assembled round © 
the throne on this occasion; giving an. 
open testimony that the differences of poli- 
tical opinions are only skin deep wounds, 
which assume at times an angry 9 
ance, but have no real effect on the 
some constitution of the country. 

If you ask me to distinguish who bore 
him best, and appeared most to sustain the 
character we annex to the assistants i 
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such a solemnity, I have no hesitation to 
name Lord Londonderry, who, in the mag- 
nificent robes of the Garter, with the 
cap and high plume of the order, walked 
alone, and, by,his fine face and majestic 
person, formed an adequate representative 
of the order of Edward III. the costume of 
which was worn by his Lordship only. 
The Duke of Wellington, with all his 
laurels, moved and looked deserving the 
baton, which was never grasped by so wor- 
thy a hand. The Marquis of Anglesea 
showed the most exquisite grace in manag- 
ing his horse, notwithstanding the want of 
his limb which he left at Waterloo. I 
never saw 60 fine a bridle-hand in my life, 
and I am rather a judge of ** noble horse- 
manship.”” Lord Howard's horse was 
worse bitted than those of the two former 
noblemen, but not so much so as to de- 
range the ceremony of retiring back out of 
the Hall. 

The Champion was performed (as of 
right) by young Dymocke, a fine looking 
youth, but bearing, perhaps, a little too 
much the appearance of a maiden-knight 
to be the challenger of the world ina 
King’s behalf. He threw down his gaunt- 
let, however, with becoming manhood, 
and showed as much horsemanship as the 
crowd of knights and squires around him 
would permit to be exhibited. His ar- 
mour was in good taste, but his shield was 
out of all propriety, being a round ron- 
dache, or Highland target, a defensive 
weapon, which it would have been impos- 
sible to use on horseback, instead of being 
a three-cornered or heater-shield, which, in 
time of the tilt, was suspended round the 
neck. Pardon this antiquarian scruple, 
which, you may believe, occurred to few 
but myself. On the whole, this striking 
part of the exhibition somewhat disappoint- 
ed me, for I would have had the Cham- 
pion less embarrassed by his assistants, and 
at liberty to put his horse on the grand 
pas. And yet the young Lord of Scrivels- 
baye looked and behaved extremely well. 

Returning to the subject of costume, I 
could not but admire what I had pre- 
viously been di much to criticise—I 
mean the fancy dress of the Privy Coun- 
cillors, which was of white and blue satin, 
with trunk-hose and mantles, after the fa- 
shion of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Se- 
parately, so gay a garb had an odd effect 
on the persons of elderly or ill made men ; 
but when the whole was thrown into one 
general body all these discrepancies disa 
peared, you no more observed t 

articular manner or appearance of an in- 
vidual than you do of a soldier in 
the battalion which marches past you. 
The whole was se completely® harmonised 
in actual colouring, as well: agin associa- 
tion with the generul masse of gry and 


before the eye, that it was next to impossi- 
ble to attend to the effect of individual fi- 
gures. Yet a Scotsman will detect a 
Scotsman amongst the most crowded as- 
semblage, and 1 must say that the Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland showed to as 
great advantage in his robes of Privy 
Councillor as any by whom that splendid 
dress was worn on this great occasion. The 
common Court dress, used by the Privy 
Councillors at the last coronation, must 
have had a poor effect in comparison of 
the present, which formed a gradation in 
the scale of gorgeous ornament, from the 
unwieldy splendour of the Heralds, who 
glowed like huge masses of cloth of gold 
and silver, to the more chastened robes 
and ermine of the Peers. I must not for- 
get the effect produced by the Peers placing 
their coronets on their heads, which was 
really august. 

The box assigned to the Foreign Am- 
bassadors presented a most brilliant effect, 
and was perfectly in a blaze with diamonds. 
When the sunshine lighted on Prince Est- 
herhazy, in particular, he glimmered like 
agalaxy. I cannot learn positively if he 
had on that renowned coat which has visit- 
ed all the Courts of Europe save ours, and 
is said to be worth L.100,000, or some 
such trifle, and which costs the Prince 
L.100 or L.200 every time he puts it on, 
as he is sure to lose pearls to that amount. 
This was a hussar dress, but splendid in 
the last degree, perhaps too fine for 
taste, at least it would have ap 7) 
any where else.—Beside the Prince sat a 
good-humoured lass, who seemed all eyes 
and ears, (his daughter-in-law, I believe,) 
who wore as many diamonds as if they 
had been Bristol stones. An honest Persian 
was also a from 
dogged and im gravity wi 
which he Hes. sen the whole scene, 
without ever moving a limb or a muscle 
during the space of four hours. Like Sir 
Wilful Witwoud, I cannot find that your 
Persian is orthodox; for if he scorned 
every thing else, there was a Mahometan 
paradise extended over his right hand 
along the seats which were occupied by the 
Peeresses and their daughters, which the 
Prophet himself might have looked on 
with have 80 
many elegant and beautiful girls as sat 
mingled among the noble matronage the of 
land; and the waving plu of fea- 
thers, which made the universal hend-dress, 
had the most appropriate effect in setting 
off their charms. 

I must not omit that the foreigners, who 
ate apt to consider us as a nation en frae, 


and wittiout the usual ceremonies of dress 


and distinction, were utterly astonished 
and delighted to see the revival of feudal 
dresses and feudal eur when the occa- 


sion demwnded it, and that in a degree of 
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splendour they averred they had never 
seen paralleled in Europe. | 

The duties of service at the banquet, 
and of attendance in general, was _per- 
formed by pages dressed very elegantly in 
Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, with gold 
lace, blue sashes, white silk hose, and 
white rosettes. There were also marshal’s 
men for keeping order, who wore a simi- 
lar dress, but of blue, and having white 
sashes. Both departments were filled 
up almost entirely by young gentlemen, 
many of them of the very first condition, 
who took these menial characters to gain 
admission to the show. When I saw 
many of my young acquaintance thus at- 
tending upon their fathers and kinsmen, 
the Peers, Knights, and so forth, I could 
not help thinking of Crabbe’s lines, with a 
little alteration— 


*Twas schooling pride to see the menial wait, 
Smile on his father, and receive his plate. 


Tt must be owned, however, that they 
proved but indifferent valets, and were 
very apt, like the clown in the pantomime, 
to eat the cheer they should have handed 
to their masters, and to play other fours de 
page, which reminded me of the caution of 
our proverb, ** not to man yourself with 
your kin.” The Peers, for example, had 
only a cold collation, while the Aldermen 
of London feasted on venison and turtle; 
and such similar errors necessarily befel 
others in the confusion of the evening. 
But these slight mistakes, which indeed 
were not known till afterwards, had not the 
slightest effect on the general grandeur of 
the scene. 

I did not see the procession between the 
Abbey and Hall. In the morning a few 
voices called Queen, Queen, as Lord Lon- 
donderry passed, and even when the Sove- 
reign appeared. But these were only sig- 
nals for the loud and reiterated acclama- 
tions, in which these tones of discontent 
were completely drowned. In the return, 
no one dissonant voice intimated the least 
dissent from the shouts of gratulation 
which poured from every quarter; and 
certainly never monarch received a more 
general welcome from his assembled sub- 
jects. Nothing was to be seen or heard 
‘but sounds of pleasure and festivity ; and 
whoever saw the scene at any one spot, 
was convinced that the whole population 
was assembled there, while others found a 
similar concourse of revellers in every dif- 
ferent point. 1t is computed that about 
five hundred thousand people shared in the 
festival in ‘one way or another; and you 
may imagine the excellent disposition by 
which the people were animated, when I 
tell you, that, excepting a few windows bro- 
ken by a small body-guard of ragamuffians, 
who were in immediate attendance on the 
great lady in the morning, not the slightest 
political violeace occurred to disturb the 


general harmony, and that the assembled 
populace seemed to be universally actuated 
by the spirit of the day, loyalty and 
good humour. Nothing occurred to damp 
those happy dispositions ; the weather 
was most propitious, and the arrange- 
ments so perfect that no accident of any 
kind is reported as having taken place.— 
And so concluded the coronation of George 
1V. whom God long preserve. Those 
who witnessed it have seen a scene caleu- 
lated to raise the country in their opinion, 
and to throw into the shade all scenes of 
similar magnificence, from the field of 
the cloth of gold down to the present day. 
An EYE WITNESs. 
THE QuEEN.—In our number for Ju- 
ly, (page 85,) we stated, that the Queen's 
claim to participate in the coronation had 
been refused by the Privy Council, and 
that her Majesty had, nevertheless, declar- 
ed her determination of being present at 
the ceremony. In conformity with this 
intention, Lady Hood, by her Majesty’s 
command, wrote to the Karl Marshal on 
the 15th instant, requesting that me a 
persons might be in waiting to receive her 
at Westminster Abbey, and conduct her to 
her seat. Lord Howard of Effingham, 
acting as Earl Marshal of England, replied 
to Lady Hood, informing her, that he had 
laid her letter before Lord Sidmouth, who 
was commanded by the King to inform her 
Majesty that it was not his Majesty’s plea- 
sure that she should be present, that, 
therefore, it was impossible for the Earl 
Marshal, under these circumstances, to 
comply with her wishes. An account of her 
Majesty’s personal application at the doors 
of the Abbey for admission, and the recep- 
tion she experienced there, was given in our 
number for August, (pages 173, 174.) 
On the same day, July 15, the Queen 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
communicating to his Grace, ** That, as 
his Majesty the King had thought fit to 
refuse her being crowned at the same time 
with the King, yet the Queen hoped, that 
there could be no objection to her Majes- 
ty’s receiving that right on the following 
week, whilst the Abbey was in a state of 
preparation.”—The Archbishop begged, 
with all humility, to acknowledge her Ma- 
jesty’s communication ; and observed, 
that her Majesty was undoubtedly aware, 
that he could not stir a single step in the 
matter, without the commands of the 
King.—On the 19th her Majesty wrote to 
the King, requesting, “ That his Majesty 
would be pleased to give an early answer 
to the demand which the Queen had made 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to. be 
crowned the following week, not wishing 
to create any new expence pos the 
nation.” —Her Majesty trusted, that, after 
the public insult she had received in the 
morning, the King would grant her just 
rights to be crowned, as on the Monday 
| 8 
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following. The Queen, at the same time, 
informed his Majesty, that, during his 
approaching absence in Ireland, it was her 
intention to visit Edinburgh. In answer 
to this communication, Lord Sidmouth, on 
the 20th, informed her Majesty, by com- 
mand of the King, ** That the Privy 
Council, having decided, after solemn argu- 
ment, that the Queens consort of this 
realm were not entitled, as of right, to be 
crowned at any time; the King did not 
think it proper to give any orders for the 
coronation of her Majesty.” 

Convention of Royal Burghs of Scots 
land.—The annual meeting of the Conven- 
tion took place on the 10th instant ; the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh in the chair. 
The Convention proceeded, on the 11th, to 
consider the petition presented from Ar- 
broath, in 1818, praying for an alteration 
in the set of that burgh, which had been 
delayed last year, on account of the sub- 
ject of burgh reform being then under the 
consideration of a committee of the House 
of Commons. ‘The alteration request- 
ed was, that on the first four vacancies 
which might occur in the Town Council, 
the same should be filled up by the Guild- 
ry and Trades respectively ; and that 
these vacancies being so filled up, the 
Guildry and Trades should, at all future 
annual elections, have the right to nominate 
each four candidates, from which two Guild- 
ry and two Trades’ Councillors should be 
appointed by the Council. The petition was 
signed by the whole of the then Magis- 
trates and Town Council, and by all the 
members of the Guildry and Incorporated 
Trades; and an act of Council of the 7th 
July current, as well as resolutions of the 
Guildry and Trades, approving of the 
prayer of the petition, and requesting the 
Commissioner and Assessor to use their in- 
fluence with the Convention to grant the 
same, were now also read. After some 
discussion, the petition was. remitted to a 
committee for some verbal alteration ; and 
was brought up amended next day by the 
committee. The question for granting 
the prayer of the petition being then put, 
the Provost of Aberdeen rose and 
to enter his dissent against it. He doubted 
the competency of the Convention to grant 
the alteration requested ; and as the burgh 
which he had. the honour to represent 
might at some future period think it right 
to call the legality of dhe measure in ques- 
tion, he did not wish to compromise their 

ht to do so by ing with the motion. 
The. Provost.of Perth also dissented, and, 
with these two exceptions, the motion for 
the alteration of the set of the burgh of 
unanimously agreed to. 

igh Court of Justiciary.—Rape.—On 
Saturday the 14th the Court ed, 
with shut doors, to the trial William 
Montgomery, accused of committing, or 
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attempting to commit, a rape, on Ant 
Dilling, a girl about ten years old, near 
the ruins of the Castle of Greenan, in the 
parish of Maybole, Ayrshire, on the 6th 
of September 1820. ‘lhe Jury unanimous. 
ly found the pannel gwilty of an assault, 
with intention to commit a rape. Lord 
Succoth commented on the atrocity of the 
case as proved in evidence, and pro 

that the prisoner be transported beyond 
seas for lite. Lord Meadowbank said, the 
case was one of such guilt, that, in the 
whole course of his practice, or even of his 
reading, he had never met with one of so 
gross and brutal a nature. He entirely 
concurred in the proposal of Lord Succoth. 
Lord Gillies coincided in opinion with 
their Lordships as to the heinous and ag- 
gravated nature of this case, and said, that, 
much as he felt in many, and almost in 
all instances, in pronouncing the last pun- 
ishment of the law, on persons convicted of 
crimes, yet, had the Jury returned a ver- 
dict of guilty on the principal charge of 
the indictment, he would have felt no pain 
or compunction in awarding against the 
prisoner the dreadful punishment of death. 
His Lordship then sentenced the prisoner 
to be transported beyond seas for life. 
Montgomery, on leaving the bar, protested 
that he was innocent of the crime, and that 
three of the witnesses had sworn falsely 
against him. 

Homicide.—The Court then proceeded 
to the trial of John Neil, of mur- 
dering Jean Henderson, or Neil, his 
mother, by striking her with a hammer or 
mallet, on the 26th of May last, in conse- 
quence of which she languished till the 
4th day of June following, and died. The 

tisoner pleaded not guily. It appeared 
rom the evidence that an affray “em taken 
place in Mrs Neil’s shop, between the pan- 
nel and his brother, vik whieils he lived on 
bad terms ; that the two were striking at 
each other with hammers, when i 
mother interfered; and that a blow, which 
was aimed by John Neil at his brother 
Thomas, was received by their mother on 
her hand, and mortification ensuing, caused 
her death. The jury found the prisoner 
guilty of culpable homicide, and he was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in 
the jail of Edinburgh, and to find security 


in L.100 to keep the peace towards his 


brother for the space of three years. 
On the 16th, Andrew Hutton was found 
ilty, on his own confession, of house- 
reaking and theft, and sentenced to trans- 
tion for three years—John Rennie 
and William Suther were then tried 
for three rate acts of house i 
and theft. prisoners wished to p 
guilty, but the Lord Advocate told their 
counsel that it would avail them nothing, 
as he considered their case of such an 
gravated description as to prevent him, in 
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the proper discharge of his duty, from re- 
stricting the libel. ‘The trial then proceed. 
ed, and, after several witnesses had been 
examined, the pri again pleaded 
guilty, and were sentenced to be executed 
at Edinburgh on the 22d of August. 
19.—Lxecution of David Haggart.— 
This unfortunate young man underwent 
the heaviest penalty of the law yesterday, 
for the murder of the Dumfries turnkey, 
at the usual place of execution, in Edin- 
burgh. His appearance, on quitting the 
prison, was firm and unshaken, and his 
countenance exhibited a degree of mildness 
astonishing to those acquainted with the 
daring hardihood of his character and ex- 
ploits. ‘I'he calm serenity, however, depict- 
ed on his countenance was ¢ for a 
moment to an expression of grief, and 
he even shed a few tears on hearing an 
exclamation of sorrow involuntarily burst 
from a few women assembled in Libber- 
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ton’s Wynd to catch a glimpse of his tali 
slender person, as he passed to the platform. 
—When on the scaffold, Haggart shook 
hands with the Ministers and Magistrates, 
bidding them farewell in a most affee. 
tionate manner, and ascended two or 
three steps of the platform ; but wish- 
ing to say a few words, he came down to 
the scaffold, when, turning to the multi- 
tude, heearnestly conjured them to avoid 
the heinous crimes of disobedience to pa- 
rents, inattention to the Holy Scriptures, 
and being idle and disorderly. He then 
knelt down, and prayed fervently and elo- 
quently for a few minutes, after which he 
took his station on the drop, and spent afew 
minutes in prayer, when he gave the sig- 
nal, and was launched into eternity. He 
was decently dressed in black, and seemed 
stouter than when on his trial.The 
crowd assembled on the occasion was 
immense. 


APPOINTMEN'tS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


Aug. 8. Dr William Pultney Alison, to be Pro-: 


fessor of the Theory of Medicine in the Universi 
of Edinburgh. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
County Borough of Carmarthen,—John Jones, 
of Ystrad 
Borough of Rear Admiral Sir Josias 


Rowley. 

Borough of Cockermouth.—William Wilson 
Carus Wilson, of Casterton Hall, 

King’s County.—Hon. William Parsons, com- 
monly called Lord Oxmantown. 


Il, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


July 25. Rev. James Cruickshank admitted mi- 
nister of the parish of Turriff. 

31. Mr J Martin ordained minister of the 
congregation, Barryton Street, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 9. Rev. John Anderson ordained minister 
of the parish of Dunbarney. 

e » Sout ollege Street 
Edinburgh. ; 


Sir James Colquhoun presented the Rev. Ro- 
bert Carr, minister of the Presbyterian con 
tion of Maryport, to the and of 


22. Mr William Rutherford ordained minister 
of the Associate congregation of Newtown. : 

His Majesty presented Mr John Burns to be as- 
sistant and successor to the Rev. Mr Chalmers, 


r William Rentoul ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian congregation 


land. 


29, The Duke of Hamilton presented th . 
Dr Meek to the first charge of the parish of tis: 


raer gave a call to Mr William llie, to be their 


Til. MILITARY. 
. CoLH h. 


1 July 1821, 
Maj. W. Riddall, 62 P. Lt. Colin 
Arm 13th Oct. 1824. 


Jack, 21 F. Major in the 
19th July 1821. 


of Maryport, Cumber- 


Capt. E. P. Buckley, Gren. Gds. Maj 
he Army 19th July 

— Geo. Peebles, h. p. R. Mar. Major 
in the Army do. 

—  R. M. Oakes, 1 Life G. 


the Army 
1 Life G. Maj. Cavendish, fm. 9 Dre Maj. & Lt 
Col. by purch. vice Lygon, 


J. L. Hampton, Cornet by purch. vice 
Newton, prom. th June. 


Capt. Norcliffe, . ureh, vice 
Maj by Aue 


8 by purch. vice 
ornet F urch, Vv 

Barlow, Pooth July. 

Japt. Cam Major rch. vice 

Cavendish, 1 Life Cds. oth Aug. 

Lieut. Bacon, Capt. by do. 

Cornet and Lt. Lord Geo. Bentinck, 

Lt. by purch. do. 

Gent. Cadet Hon. Geo. Finch, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Cornet by purch. vice M‘- 

ul Neville, from 19 Dr Paym 
. Neville 4 


4 Dr. 


13 Col. Hawker, fm, h. p. 20 Dr, Lt. Col. 
9th A 


— Hon. H. Townshend, Lt. Col. 
25th July. 

Lt. Col. West, Ist Major with rank 

Col. in the Army do. 
Hanbury, 2d do. 

Jones, do. 

Coldst.G. Col. Woodford, Lt. Col. 

—— Sir H, F. Bouverie, K, C. B. 


Major 
— James Maedonell, 24 M 
Lt. Col. Rooke, Lt. Col. wi 
Col. m the Army 


rank 


9. Col. Blackwell, fm. h. p. 62 F, Lt. 
do. 


18 Col. Sir W. P. Cartol, fm. iy. Fest. 


? ‘Serv. Lt. Col, 
29 Lt. C ‘vice Wade, 
apt. by purch, 


WwW id, Ens. rch. 
35 Stapley, Capt, 
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F. Harford, Ens. and Lt. by 
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Wyatt, Lieut. July. ch 
Gent’ Cadet G. Camie, tm. Re Mil Exchanges 

Coll. Ens. M. = O’Loghlin, from 1 Life Gds. with Lt. Col, 
38 Col. Sir Arch. Campbell, K. C. B. Fo 


h. p. Port. Serv. Lt. Col. 9th Aug. 
Lieut. Trimmer, fm. 91 F. Lieut. vice 
Cooke, h. P- 76 F. rec. diff. do. 
41 Major Godwin, Lt. Col. by purch. vice 
Evans, Maj h 
Capt. Mac Coy, or 
Lieut. Burrowes, Ca pe by pure 
Ens. Ashe, Lieut. Sepa do. 
H, C. Tathwell, 
Lieut. Seymour, fm - 7 Dr. Capt. by 
purch. vice Cradock, ret. 9th At 
45 Gent. Cadet W. Foley, fm. R. Mil. © 
Ens. vice Montgomerie, dead 
26th July. 
48 Ens. M: Alister, Lieut. vice J. Camp- 
bell, dead do. 
Gent, Cadet D, O’Brien, fm. R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. do, 
52 Anderson, Capt. vice 


Maj. Sunderland, Adj. with oon 
Monins, res. Adj. only 


8 fm. h. p. 18 F. Lt. 
9th Aug. 
6) Bt. Maj. Greene, Maj. vice Fane, Insp, 
Field Off. of Mil. in Ion. Isl. do. 
64 Ens, Morritt, fm, 78 F. Ens. vice Hohne 
12th July. 
Lt. Col. Battersby, fm. h. p. Gengeary 
67 Lt CoL Mackay fm. h. p. 5 Ceyl Re 
) t. Co > ey . . 
7 Lt, Col. Calvert, fm. h. p. Lt. Col. do. 
7 Lt. Col. Sir John Campbell, fm. h. p. 
Port. Serv, Lt. Col. do. 
73 —— Ens. by purch. vice Morritt, 
St Capt. Macneil, fm. 1 Life Gds, Maj. 
by pureh. vice Cockburn, ret. 
9th Aug. 
no Lt. Col. Mallet, fm. h. p. 56 F. Lt. Col 
” Lt. Col. Sir F. Stovin, K. C. B. fm. 92 
F. Lt. Col. vice Maj. Gen. O’Loghlin, 
h. p. 27 F. do. 
gt Lt. Farmer, fm. h. {p. 76 F. Lt. (pay. 
diff.) vice Trimmer, 38 F. do. 
92 Lt. Col. Neynoe, fm, h, p. 27 F. Lt 
Col. vice Stovin, 90 F. «io. 


1W, 1. R. Lt. Drummond, fm. 10 Dr. Capt. az 
purch. vice Nickson, ret. 
Ceyl. R. Lt. Hunter, Capt. vice sarees, dood 


Feb. 
2d Lt. Whitehead, Ist Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet A. Moorhead, fm. R. Mil. 

Coll. 2d Lt. 26th July. 
Staf. Sir S. F. Whittingham, Qua. Mas. 
Gen. in E. Indies, vice Maj. Gen. Ni- 


cholis 23d July. 
ua. 
(with of Lieut. 


Col. in the Army) vice Maj. on. 


~— Fane, fm. 61 F.I Field Off. or 
l. in Arm 
Stuart do. 
Bt. Lt, Col. Hon. G. L. Dawson, h. p. 
69 F. lnsp. Field Off of Mil. in Nova 


1 of Guernsey, vice M. Gen. Bayley do, 
Unattached, Maj. Synge, fm, 18 Dr, Lt. Col. of 
Taf. pureh. vice Gen. 


ret, 
Med, Hosp. As. James, fm. h. 
vice Watson, res. 


do. 60 F. at Montreal in 
Col. Sir J. J. Colborne, K. C. B. Lt. Gov. Jan. 


Zist July, 


90 F, 
Colonel Yates, fm. 49 F. with Lt. Col. Brereton, 


R. York Ra. 
Lt. Cob’ Hon, Sit Gordoa, fin. 81 F. with Ma- 
jor Sutherland, 93 F. 
Major —e fm. 4 Dr. with Capt. Havelock, 


——— Long, fm. R. Sta Conn with Bt. Lt. Col. 
Sir J. R. Colleton, h Kies 

Lieut. Carroll, fm. 5 Dr. with Lieut, Wil- 
mot, 4 Dr. 

r. 

—— Christie, fm, 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Bridgeman, h. p. Gren. Gds, 

—— A. Cameron, fm. 89 F, with Lieut. Ware, 
h. p. 4 W. 1. R. 

Cor. and Sub-Lieut. Still, fm. 1 Life Gds. rec. _ 
between full pay of ‘Infantry and full Bt 
Life Gds. with Lieut. Newburgh, h. p. 

— — fm. 84 F. with Capt. Prendergast, 


Assist ‘Surg. o—. from 4 Dr. with Assist. 
Surg. Menzies, h. p. 21 Dr, 

Sup. Assist. Surg. Sinelair, with Assist. Surg. 
Mouat, h. p. 1 Dr. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


General Cowell, fm. Coldst. Gds. 

Lieut. Col. Evans, 41 F. 

Sir C. W. Burdett, Bt. 56 F. 
Major,Walton, 4 Dr. 

S1F. 

Cc F.G, 

ae Wade, 29 F. 

Cradock, 41 F. 

— Niekson, 1W.I. R. 

Ensign Brodcrip, 64 F. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Lieut. Caldwell, 21 F. 


Superseded. 
Paymaster Ottley, 82 F. 


Cashiered. 
Hospital Assist. Andrew Gibson. 


Deaths. 


General aan R. Art. Leeds Castle, near Maid- 

5th Aug. 1321, 
nay Donkin, Bath 6th March. 
Lieut. General O’ Meara, 7th Aug. 


¥3d Ju 
Liens. Col. Sir Cart, K. C, B. 3 


, Middlesex 18th Aug. 
Major Shedden, 52 F. Hull July. 
——— J. Cameron, late a 


—— Cam 1h. F.A 3a July. 


—— Lachoe, 60 
———— Martin, In 


—— Sutherland, 47 F. (drowned) 

{ith do. 


Canada 1820. . 
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29th June. 
— p. 36 F. London do. 
Maj, Raitt, F. do. with rank 
Lt. € Army do, 
sons, Maj, J.Ly K. C. B. Lt. 
Gov. of P vice Lt, Gen, 
do 
‘Seed 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


nas i le twice every day, namely, at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register 


T eter. 
“ 3 Ther. | Baro. Wind.| Weather. | 1891. Ther. | Baro.| “ppey, |Wind.| Weather, 
.703(M. 62 
M. 443] .832|/M. 65 Fair, with 
455) M. 61\ lw Ipitto. 19 { 65 nshine. 
E. 59 | G4 M. 45 | .854|M. 67 Very warm 
af]M. 47 | 65 [Du with 20f | 65 warm, 
E. 46 | .740/E. 65 jshowers. i. 44 | «999/M. 66 
M 50] .654)M. 65 Rain, with N. E. |Ditto. 
5{ w. KE. 57] .925)E. 65 
66 621 M. 48 | .985/M. N. |Poegy foren 
56 | 65h  [tairday. | 63 Dull fore” 
M. 47 | .G10)M. €5 Dull, but 23 { M. 433 850 M. Dull foren. 
7{ E. 58 | .605/E. 60 50 64 Morn 
s{ M. 46 .184)M. ow. 53 | 645 day. 
E. 57 M. 51 | .778|M. 62 Dull & cold 
9{|M- 443} .998)M. [Dull & cold, 25 { E. 54| .777E. 61} E. leven. foggy. 
E. 55°] 60 withshowers. M. 46 | .892/M. 59 Fair, with 
104 |M- 44 | OO iw, Dull, but 26{ lp. leunshine. 
UE. 56 9 fair. M. 45 | .999'M. 59 Fore. suns. 
inf {Me 49 59 \ |Fair, with 51 | 51s fattern: dull 
E. 57] 60 sunshine. M. 42 | .884/M, 56  |Dull, and 
E. 58 | 62 sunshine. M. 43. | .737|M. 56 Dull and’ 
134 M. 4354 60 sw Morn, clear, { E. 55 E. 56 E. cold 
55 | 61 rain, M. 45 | .602'M. 61 Dull, but 

{|M. 48 | .684)M. 65. [Dull day si{ M. 453) 546M. E. ain morn. 
59 | 62 Irain even. E, 521 .650IE. 56 Meir aftern 
ref 48] 6s sw, |Dull, but 

64! .558/E. 63 * |fair. 

Quantity of rain, 1.471 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue rain that has fallen since the middle of August does not much exceed an inch 
in depth, and the greater part of that fell on the 3d and 12th of the present month. In 
the western counties, rains have been much more frequent and copious. The tempera- 
ture for the last four weeks has been mild, but sometimes rather irregular. The mer- 
cury in the thermometer ranged between 75° and 48° in the shade. —" 
Shearing commenced in the lower districts about the 20th August, and it is now ge- 
neral, with few exceptiens, in the remotest parts of the Highlands. On the 6th and 7th 
of the present month loud westerly winds prevailed, and since that period, the ripening 
rocess has come forward with unprecedented rapidity. Little injury has as yet (we be- 
ieve) been sustained by shaking, but loud winds, while so much ripe corn is uncut, are 
much to be dreaded. | 
In early situations, a considerable quantity of wheat has been carried to the barn- 
ard, and with the exception of smut, which is more prevalent than usual, the crop will 
many instances reach, and in others exceed, a common average. 

Oats are very deficient in bulk, but will, we think, turn out well at the mill. of 
—— we cannot yet safely hazard an opinion. The present weather is favourable to 
the filling and ripening processes, and if this crop can ripen before it is overtaken with 
frost, it may turn out better than expectation, though it is but too certain that it will, 
upon the whole, be something deficient. , 

Pease and beans will yield an abundant return. Potatoes will not be prolific; and 
turnips are deficient more than two-thirds in general. Sheep found purchasers at some 
of the northern markets, at prices a little advanced. Cattle still bring low prices, and 
horses are sold at 10 to 15 per cent. under the last year’s rates. : 

The sudden ripening of the crop since the beginning of the present month has called 


all hands into the ficld. Grain has risen in the southern markets lately, in this county 
there has been little alteration since our last. pea 


Perthshire, September. 
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Fy 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
Wheat. > Oatmeal. |B &P. Meal 
1821. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. Quar, | Potat. 1821, 
Bls.| Prices. Av. pr. Loaf. p-peck 8 Peck. Bls. Peek. 
Aug. 15] 458/270 34 20025 9 1 Aug. 14443311 41] 60/1 
99} 535/25 0 8 [20025616021 6166196] 9 1 21145911 41] 59 
29) 452125 6340/51 2 190220166205 160190}) 9 2s] 502}1 31 46/10 
Sept. 7 220/16 6 206]160196| 9 | 0 10/Sept. 4] 3] 52/10 
12] 203/27 6 360/52 4 1180216116 6200160190} 9 | 0 1 ul 3! 47/10 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Ibs. Vats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 52U lbs, |Bns.& Pse. Fiour, a 
Dantzic.|Por.red.| British] Irish. | British. |English.| Scots. |Stir. Mea. 140 Ibs.}280 Ibs, 
4 ? 
Aug. 17| — 55 O50 52128 SS O 23 625 24 0 [16 0200/48 50 i 
24) — 35 52128 355 0117019 619 0 25 [27 0 28 0/25 0 27 O)21 25 0 160200) 48 50 
— 35 Of 52128 18619 0 22 0270/20 22 0 1160200) 48 50 
Sept. 7) — 55 0/50 52)28 335 VJLTO19 G19 O 22 028 0i240 26 = 22 0 160200) 48 50 
14 — 55 655 021 6 22 012602701250 26 25 0 180186, 47 50 
Haddington. Datkeith. 
Wheat. > Oatmeal. 
Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 
1921. Bolls.} Prices. | Av. pr. y 1821. | per Boll. [PerPck- 
s d.s.d.js djs djs & 5. s.d.js, d. 
Aug. 17] 555 | 28 0 3535 2) 2 [19 22016 20 OF 15 190) 15 19 OjAug. 1517 6 18 9 
595 | 28 O 32 50 220/16 20 515 190) 15 176 G 186 
31] 524] 24 0 53 0) 50 O 220/16 20 015 190) 14 176 2716 FL F 
Sept. 7] 526 | 24 55 51 2 18 14 180) 14 18 Sept. 5160 18 2 
lil 3761 26 0 37 6] 33 9 118 260/16 20 14 180) 14 180 10:16 0 18 0 1 
London. 
Wheat. | Oats. Beans. Pease. Flour, 280ib. Quar. 
1821. per qr. Rye. | Barley. Fd & Po)| Potat.| Pigeon. |'Tick. | Goiling., Grey.| Fine.} 2d. | Loaf. 
8 8 |S S |S 8] 8 8 |S S| 818. 
Aug. 15)56 62/28 32) 24 28/18 28) 568 40/28 30/50 55145 50) 9 
201356 62128 30] 24 96116 24 26)350 27) 58 40/28 30150 55145 
27|34 62128 30) 21 26/16 24 25) 28 27] 54 36/26 28/50 55/45 9 
Sept. 6826 28) 26 28) 16 28) 28 50/24 28] 50 52/26 26/50 55145 9 
10}56 82126 28) 27 27126 28!132 356128 50) 52 354150 52/65 10 
Liverpool. 
9 Oats. ey. ye eans ease, . 
1821. | 70 Ib. 45 Ib. GOIb. | per qr. per qr. per qr. Irish, Eng. | Scots. 
43 
s.d.s. djs. d. s. d.jsed. s 8 | | S |S & 
237 2 9 053 25 64 .6]50 52) 351 33 | 2 44 £1157 40 0) 31/96 
Sept. 480 10013 43 61310 5 0/50 32} 34 37 | 30 416] 41 4359 420/24 a rik 
190 12015 435 $14 05 52) 57 40 | 52 46 | 48 5045 490126 5851 55/28 51 
England and Wales. i 
Oatm. 
1821. | Wht.| Rye. Brley-} Oats. Beans. [Pease 
ry 
“}s. se. & dis. s. s. djs. d. 
Aug. 4/53 5210/25 1/31 5 20 
11155 3 | 34 11: 7] 51 0 54 1/20 
18156 7} 34 3126 1021 5) 29 4 20 
25155 11] 51 3426 1/20 10} 29 2 2) 20 
Sept. 11547] 26 7125 10(20 27 2 152 0/20 
VOL, Ix. 00 
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TEA, Boheasper Ib. 
Congou, 
Souchong, 

Suaan, Musc. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, .- 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 

White, . . ° 

Refined, Doubie Loaves, « 
Powder ditto, . . .- 
Single ditto,. .. 
Small Lumps, . . 
Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . .- 

MotassEs, British,. . . 

Correr, Jamaica, + . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, . 

Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

St Domingo, . . 

PIMENTO (in Bond), a. 

SpraitsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, gal. 
Geneva, . 
Aqua, . 

Wiwyes, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 
Madeira, 

Locwoon, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, . . . 

Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 
Cuba, 

Caraceas fine, Ib. 

Timber, Amer. Pine, foot, 
DittoOak, . . . 

Honduras Mahogany, 

Tar, American, bri. 
Archangel, . . 

Tatcow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt. . 

Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, . 

Frax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra. 

Mats, Archangel, . . 

BuisTLeEs, Peters. Firsts, 

Asus, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, ewt. 

$ Pot, . 

Ow, Whale, tun, . . 

Cod 


Toracco, Virg. fine, Ib. . 
1 
Cottons, Bowed 
Sea Islard, fine, * 
Demerara & Berbice, 
Pernambuceo, . . . 
Maranham, .. . 


Register.—Commercial Report. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
PRICES CURRENT.-—SErTEMBER 8, 1821. 
LEITH. Giascow. | LIVERPOOL. 
57s. 60 | 53 58 | 53 56 
70 80 | 58 Ji | 57 68 
80 | — | 73 80 
om | am — | 19 26 
| — a= | 28 42 
130 145 | — am 
106 110 | — amt | am ne 
100 104 | — 
92 96 | — ow | am we 
44 56 | — | om 
100 106 | 102 110 | 98 109 
— |126 132 
— — | 90 108 
120 135 | — me [164 112 
122 126 — 1105 108 
17 8 | 74 74) 7§ 8 
29 24 24;1 8 130}1 8 110 
43 
60 67|— ox | 
30 46|— 
34 |— — 
65 =a — 
£7 77\715 0 01810 815 
8 — 9 O 
8 | —i815 9 
7 8}610 7 016 6 610 
9 11}8 5 810/715 8 8 
js 64 10617 6 8 618 09 
30 34/]— om 
1 4 18};12 1 83/011 11 
20 21|;— — | 14 14 6 
16 17 |— oun ante 
48 — | 48 49 | 47 om 
39 — — 
53 — — 
50 90 | — am ante 
41 
40 com | am ous 
38 40 | 38 40 | 38 _ 
34 35 | 32 33 | 32 6 33 
— (p.brl.)— } 22 23 | — 
7 6 530 8 
— 5 38 4:0 0 3 
Oj) 0 9 O14 
—/;10 1 
12);1 060214 
—/10 1 1;011 1 Of 


[Sept. 


LONDON. 
55 58 
67 70 
7] 85 
79 94 
22 23 6 
76 109 
23 128 
200 600 
220 480 
250 650 
14 16 
30 35 
710 85 
715 85 
810 100 
610 710 

0 100 
11 6 
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Course of Exchange, London, September 1\.—Amsterdam, 12 : 16. Ditto, at 


sight, 12: 13. Rotterdam, 12 : 17. 


Altona, 38 : 3. 


on the Maine, 158 Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 36. 
Lisbon, 50. Oporto, 50. 


Genoa, 434. Naples, 39. 
94 per cent. Cork, 9 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz—Foreign gold in bars, L. 3:17: 104. New dollars, 


L.0: 4:9}. 


Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 70. 


Antwerp, 12: 9. Hamburgh, 38 : 2. 


Bourdeaux, 26. Frankfort 
Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 47. 
Rio Janeiro, 484. Dublin, 


Premiums of Insurance at Ltoyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 


10s. 6d.—Belfast, 10s. 6d.—Hamburgh, 


10s. Od.—Madeira, 15s. Od.—Jamaica, 


30s.—Greenland out and home, 6 gs. to 10 gs. 
Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from August 15 to September 12, 1821. 


Aug. 15.} Aug. 22.] Aug. 29.| Sept. 5. | Sept. 12. 
3 per cent. reduced, 764 763 76 — _— 
3 per cent. consols, nore] =. 763 754 753 754 
33 per cent. do. 86} 874 86} 863 -- 
4 per cent. do. 96 95} 
5 per cent. navy annuities, | 109 109 108 1083 109 
—— Bonds, 59 p. 60 p. 64 p. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 645 p.| 4 5 pr. 2p. 3p. 
Consols tor account, » 76 76 753 76 753 
French 5 per cents. —  (|86f. 20¢.|87 f. 40 c./87 f. 30 f. 20 c. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsa BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
July and 20th August 1521 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adcock, D. Melton Mowbray, druggist. 

Arnold, G. Manchester, 

Atkinson, G, Bishop Wearmouth, dealer. 

Atkinson, P, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, ha- 
berdasher, 

Baggeley, R. and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, 
china-manufacturers. 

Banks, W. Clapham, York, woollen draper. 

W. sen. Lincoln, woolstapler. 

Boddy, W. Hillingdon, Middlesex, farmer. 

Boyd, A. Commercial Road, master mariner. 

ullman, J. and T, Miluthorp, Westmoreland, 

mercers, 

Dodd’s Place, Bethnal Green, oilman. 
Ks H. late of Buckden, Huntingdon, grocer, 


Clay, T. Worksop, grocer. 
Cloutman, J. Shoreditch, carpenter. 
pd C. F. Peckham, soap maker. 
Couchman, 5. Canterbury, grocer. 
an T. Crediton, innkeeper. 
Crackler, J. jun. Enfield Wash, farmer. 
anby, M. Lucas-stveet, Commereial Road, mas- 
ter mariner, 
W. Runcorn, flour-dealer. 
Lewisham, master mariner. 
> Birmingham, draper, 
ee J. Atherstone, bookseller. 
Hs indt, G. London Wall, merchant. 
arton, S. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk-manufac- 


maker, 


aidstone, rope- 
a by, T. Warwiek, plumber. 
‘Tatrix, S, and Co, Manchester, calico-printers. 


Hodson, F. M. Manchester, drysalter. 


Horton, W, Yardley, Worcester, timber mer- 
Hoyle, J, Beech-street, but 
Hone J ton-seller. : 

"ita CG square, 
Jagger, J. ast Stonehouse, Devon, stone-mason. 

Ladkin, W, Leir, ie » Victualler. 


Langstaff, W. Liverpool, merchant. 
Lawrence, J. Pimlico, wine-merchant. 
Lawrence, G. Stratford, Essex, silk-manufactu- 


rer. 

Leasingham, T. Worcester, hosier. 

Lee, J. Noble-street, jeweller. 

Lyuach, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

eredith, J. Manchester, paper-dealer. 

Monk, A. F. Tollesbury, Essex, dealer in cattle. 

Noble, J. Salford, brewer. 

Nutman, J. late of West Drayton, Middlesex, 
vintner. 

Pickles, J. Keighley, corn-dealer. 

Pigot, W. Ratclifie Highway, grocer. 

Ponay, G. S. Little Yarmouth, brickmaker. 

Porthouse, T. Wigton, Cumberland, dyer. 

Redward, C. B, Portsea, serivener. 

Roberts, M. Manchester, grocer. 

Roberts, J. Hull, blackbeer-brewer. 

Room, J. sen. Bristol, merchant. 

Sandback, J. Bird’s Buildings, Islington, slater. 

Searrow, T. and G. Carlisle, wine-merchants. 

Schmueck, A. St Mary Axe, merchant. 

Shepherd, E. Grosvenor-strect, Grosvenor Square, 
wine-merchant, 

Smith, H. Blackburn, cotton-manufacturer. 

Smith, J. St John’s in Bedwardine, Worcester, 
hop-merehant, 

W. Bird’s Buildings, Islington, tea- 

ealer. 

Snowdon, J, B. Lynn, linen-draper. 

Stabb, T. and Co. Torquay, Devon, and Prowse, 
J. S. Botolph-lane, merchants, 

Staniforth, W. Little East Cheap, wine-merchant. 

Stanton, J. Worcester, tiinber-merchant. 

Treadway, T. Sloan Square, chivaman. 

Vice, J. Valentine Row, Blackfriars Road, Surrey, 


oilman. 
Warwick, R. Warwick Hall, Cumberland, banker. 
Webster, J. Derby, tailor. 


Wells, D. Friskney, Lincoln, merchant. 
Welsh, W. drysalter. 

West, J. R. Louth, eoach-maker- 
White, J. T. Chester, innkeeper. 
Wildash, T.R. Aylesford, Kent, farmer. 


Wilkes, T. Li hanger. 
Williains, R. Anglesea, draper. 
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Register.— Births. 


[Sept. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced 
August 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bell, James, Glasgow, carrier 

Bennet, George, Keith, merchant 

Bowie, H. & Sons, Paisley, manufseturers 

Bruce, John, Edinburgh, iron-monger 

Easton, Thomas, Edinburgh, baker and flour- 
merchant 

Henderson, William, Mansfield, near Dundee, 
flax-spinner 

Lawrie and Company, Portobello, hat-manufac- 
turers 

Macgilliviay, Donald, Balnacarnish of Aberchald- 
er, cattle-dealer 

M‘Grigor, John, Glasgow, spirit-dealer 

Moffat, Robert, Milton, near Glasgow, cattle 
dealer and builder 

Railton, Atkinson, Edinburgh, commercial agent 
and spirit-merchant 

Smellie, Robert, Glasgow, spirit-dealer 

Spence, Balfour, Lerwick, merchant 


Sprunt, J. 

Thomson, Andrew, West Wem ship-owner 

Michael, Apple-tree-Hali, near Hawick, 

Williamson, Elizabeth, Latheron-Wheel, Caith- 
ness, fish-curer 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ferrier, Alexander, Kirkaldy, merchant; by John 
Wemyss, the trustee there 

Fraser, James, Inverness, draper; by Alexander 
Cumming, merchant there 

Perth Fowsiey Company; by H, Lindsay, mer- 
chant, Pert 

Smith, Thomas, Glasgow, builder; by D. Ken- 
nedy, accountant there 

Sutherland, Thomas, Edinburgh, merchant ; by 
W. Phin, merchant there 

Wilson, Anthony, Aberdeen, ship-owner; by 
Alexander Webster, advocate there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July 7. At Bury House, Southamp- 
ton, the lady of Major-General Kenneth 
Mackenzie, a son. 

8 At 36, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Charles Nairne, a son. 

— At No. 11, Picardy Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Jones, wife of Mr Jones, of the 
Theatre Royal, a son. 

14. At Manse of Boharm, Mrs Forbes, 
a daughter. 

17. At Birkenbog, Mrs Marquis, a son. 

— At Cannobie Manse, Mrs Donaldson, 
of twin daughters, which, with the mother, 
are doing well. 

20. The lady of G. H. Freeling, Esq. 
of the General Post Office, London, a 
daughter. 

22. At Hambledon House, the lady of 
Charles Scott Murray, Esq. a daughter. 

23. At Annan, the lady of Wm. Little, 
Esq. son. 

26. At Dumfries, the lady of Alex. A. 
Harley Maxwell, sq. a daughter. 

27. At Castlecraig, the lady ef the Hon. 
W. J. Napier, a son. 

— At Houndwood House, the lady of 
Captain Coulson, R. N. a son. 

28. In Forth Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Lyon, a son. 

29. Mrs Hume, Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

30. The lady of Dr E. T. Monro, of 
Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, a 
daughter. 

— Mrs M. A. Fletcher, a son. 

— At Comely Bank, Mrs Laidlaw, a 
daughter. 

— At Langton Manse, Mrs Brown, a 
daughter. 

31. At Culduthel House, the lady of 
John Windsor, Esq. a son. 


August 2. The lady of Mr William Ma- 
son, Nelson Street, a daughter. 

3. At Hutton Hall, the lady of Colone} 
C. Bruce, a son. 

6. At Belton House, Lincoln, the Coun- 
tess Brownlow, a daughter. 

7. At Stranraer, the lady of Capt. John 
M‘Kerlie, a son. 

8. At Aberdour House, Mrs Gordon, a 
daughter. 

9. Mrs Ballingall, Newton, Auchter- 
muchty, a son. 

— At Calais, the lady of Major-General 
Beatson, a son. 

Mrs Ted, Borrowstounness, a 

12. In Castle Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Warren Hastings Anderson, Esq. 
a son. 

13. In Brunswick Square, London, Mrs 
I). Maclean, a son. is 

— At Roehampton, the Viscountess 
Duncannon, a son. : 

15. Mrs Blackwell, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Hendersyde Park, the lady of 
Captain George Edward Watts, royal navy, 
& son. 


17. At Lamington House, the lady of 


Peter Rose, Esq. a daughter. » 

18. At Duddingstone, Mrs Hamilton 
Dundas, a son. ? 

— At Walton Park, Mrs Major Camp- 
bell, a daughter. | 

20. In Upper Grosvenor Street, Lon- 
don, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Guy Campbell, Bart. a daughter. 

— At 47, Queen Street, 
Mrs Hunter, a daughter. 

— Mrs Mitchell, Garnethill, a.son. 

— At Newton, Inverness-shire, the lady 
of Major L. Stewart, 24th regiment, 3 


son. 
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22. Mrs Payne, No. 21, Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

24, At Parkhouse, Mrs Gordon, a 
daughter. 

— In Hope Street, Fdinburgh, the Hon. 
Mrs Peter Ramsay, a son. 

28. In St Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Gilbert Laing Meason, Esq. of 
Lindertis, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 27. At Calcutta, George Ballard, 
Esq. of the agency house of Messrs Alex- 
anders and Co. to Jane Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of the late Captain Alex. Tod, 
R. 

May 29. At St Andrew’s, Lower Canada, 
Dr Hugh Caldwell, of the 91st regiment, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of J. New- 
bigging, Esq. Kilmarnock. 

June 2. In Trinidad, Herbert Mack- 
worth, Esq. Alguazil Mayor of that island, 
son of Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart. to 
Jessy, daughter of James Anderson, Esq. 
of Cupar Grange, South Neparima, 
R. C. S. Edinburgh. 

16. At Highgate House, Barbadoes, 
Captain W. E. Grant, Military Secretary 
to the Forces, to Mary Ann, eldest daugh- 
terof Mr John M. Hanson, of Hackney, 
Middlesex. 

July 27. Lieutenant-Coloncl Sir T. 
Noel Hill, Bart. K. C. B. of the Grenadier 
Guards, to the Hon. Anna Maria Shore, 
daughter of Lord Teignmouth. 

30. At Hitcham Church, Suffolk, Henry 
William Stephen, Esq. to Lady Frances 
Bentinck. 

— At Glasgow, Lieutenant Smith, late 
of the 9lst regiment, to Agnes, third 
daughter of the late James White, Ksq. 
merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Inchbrayock Cottage, Montrose, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Watson, 


Bengal light cavalry, to Ann, daughter of — 


the late Archibald Scott, Esq. of Usan. 
_— At Larbert Manse, James Monteith, 
lsq. writer in Glasgow, to Anne Laurie, 
cldest daughter of the Rev. Dr Knox, mi- 
nister of Larbert and Duni 
_-~ In the Cathedral of Dromore, James 
Graham, Esq. of Richardby House, Cum- 
berland, Captain in the 2d North British 
(ragoons, or Scots Greys, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Jane Saurin, second daughter of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Dromore. 
August |. At StGeorge’s Church, Hano- 
Yer Square, London, the Hon. Edward 
‘lervey Hawke, of Womersley Park, 
Yorkshire, eldest son of Lord Hawke, to 
‘lizabeth, second daughter of Sir John 
‘lamsden, Bart. of Byram, in the same 
county, and niece to the Marchioness of 
Hertiord. 
~~ At Bonjedward, Mr Michael Scott, 
nerchant, Kelso, to Joan, sixth daughter 
Thomas Caverhill, Esq. 
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2. At Edinburgh, Captain Spear, royal 
navy, to Mrs Grace, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Patrick Grant of Cromdale, 
Strathspey. 

4. At Malton, the seat of Sir David 
Hunter Blair, Bart. the Right Hon. the 
Viscount Kelburne, to Miss Hay Macken- 
zie, youngest daughter ot the late Edward 
Hay Mackenzie of Newhall and Cro- 
marty. 

5. At Cheltenham, Capt. J. G. Cowell, 
of the Royals, to Mary Letitia, daughter 
of the late H. M. Ormsby, Esq. of Rock- 
savage, in the county of Roscommon. 

6. At Cornhill, near Perth, George Bell, 
Esq. merchant, Leith, to Ann, third 
daughter of Laur. Robertson, Esq. banker, 
Perth. 

— At Glasgow, M. S. Pinkerton, Esq. 
to Jane, eldest daughter of James Lang, 

é. At No. 24, Greenside Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mr David Thom, Stockbridge, to 
Alison, youngest daughter of Mr Kirk- 
wood, senior, engraver, Edinburgh. 

— In Hampstead Church, Dr Lushing- 
ton, the Counsel of her late Majesty, to 
Miss Carr, daughter of ——~ Carr, Ksq. 
Solicitor of Excise. 

— At St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, London, Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. 
of Basildon Park, Bucks, to Henrietta, eld- 
est daughter of Henry Villebois, Esq. of 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 

9. At Mellerstain, Evan Baillie, Esq. 
jun. of Dochfour, to Miss Charlotte Au- 
gusta Baillie Hamilton, second daughter 
of the late Rev. Archdeacon Charles Baillie 
Hamilton, and the Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Baillie Hamilton. 

— At London, Lord Charles Somerset, 
to Lady Mary Poulett, daughter of the 
Lo and sister of the present, Earl Pou- 

— At Mary-la-Bonne Church, London, 
William Stuart, Esq. M. P. eldest son of 


the Lord Primate of Ireland, to Henrietta, 


eldest daughter of Admiral Sir C. Pole, 
Bart. 


10. At London, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charlewood, of the Grenadier Guards, to 
Agnes Margaretta Lady Campbell, widow 
of Lieutenant-General Sir James Campbell, 
Bart. of Inverniel, Argyleshire. 

ll. At Inverness, Captain Gair of Fort- 
rose, to Barbara, third daughter of the late 
William M‘Iver, Esq. of Jamaica. 

13. At West Banx, Lanarkshire, Sa- 
muel Lindsay, Esq. of the High School, 
Edinburgh, to Susan, fifth daughter of the 
late Mr Alexander Lockhart of West- 
bank. 

— At Canaan Grove, Captain Arch. 
Fullarton, late of the 38th regiment of 


foot, to Janet, youngest daughter of Mr 
John Robertson. 


— At Gourock, Mr Nicholas Walsh, 
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merchant, to Miss Eliza Kerr, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr James Kerr, mer- 
chant in Greevock. 

13. At Kilmarnock, Captain John White, 
of the 3d Ceylon regiment, to Miss Janet 
Begbie. 

14. At Culcraigie, Alness, Mr James 
Calder, Tain, to Beatrice, second daughter 
of the late Ewen Cameron, Esq. writer, 
William. 

— At Rothmaise, Aberdeenshire, C. 
Bannerman, Esq. of Kirkhill, to Anne, 
third daughter of the late Charles Banner- 
man, Esq. 

15. At Niddrie, the Reverend David 
Wauchope, second son of the late John 
Wauchope of Edmonstone, Esq. to Anne, 
fourth daughter of Andrew Wauchope of 
Niddrie Marischal, Esq. 

— At the house of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, St James’s 
Square, London, T. Buller, Esq. eldest 
son of Major-General Buller, of Pelynt, 
and Lanreth, in the county of Cornwall, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Agnes Percy. 

— At Tunbridge, the Baron Stanislaus 
Chandoir, of the Empire of Russia, to Lu- 
cy, third daughter of Sir Alexander Crich.- 
ton, M.D. F.R.S. first physician to the 
and Dowager Impress of Rus- 
sla. 

15. At St Margaret's, the seat of the 
Earl of Cassillis, in Middlesex, Captain 
Baird, of the 3d regiment of guards, eldest 
son of Robert Baird, Esq. of Newbyth, 
nud nephew of General Sir David Baird, 
Bart. to Lady Anne Kennedy, eldest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Cassillis. 

16. At Edinburgh, James Auchinleck 
Cheyne, Esq. of Oxendean, W. S. to Mar- 
garet Blair, second daughter of Andrew 
M*‘Kean, Esq. York Place. 

— At Montpellier, Forfarshire, Alex- 
ander Robertson, Esq. writer to the signet, 
to Miss Katharine Alison, daughter of 
John Alison, Esq. of Wellbank. 

17> At Selkirk, Mr James Ballantyne, 
Whitehope, to Miss Anne, second daugh- 
ter of Andrew Henderson, of Midgcbope. 

20. William Arrot, Esq. of Manchester, 
to Isabella Joanna, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr Gardiner, Edinburgh. 

— Bb. B. James Stanislaus Bell, Esq. su- 
penton Glasgow, to Elizabeth, eldest 

aughter of Wailliam Robertson, Esq. 
Friars, near Kelso. 

— At Kirkcudbright, John Brown, 
Esq. of Netherwood, to Janet, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr ‘Thomas Anderson, mer- 
chant in Kirkcudbright. 

— At Provan Place, Glasgow, Thomas 
Alston, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Agnes 
Thomson, eldest daughter of Michael Gil- 
fillan, Esq. of Westermains. 

— At St Ann’s Church, Soho. London, 
P, J. Macdonald, Esq. Apothecary to his 


[Sept. 


Majesty's Forces, to Eliza, youngest " 
ter William Overton, Esq. Mic 
En 

20. At St Martin’s Church, London, R. 
H. Reardon, Esq. of the 66th foot, to 
Marion, daughter of Robert Read Cun- 
ningham, Esq. late of Seabank, Ayrshire. 

— At Dundee, William H. Kern, Esq. 
accountant in Edinburgh, to Anne, 
ter of Mr Thomas Ivory, Dundee. 

21. At Brown Square, Edinburgh, Ar- 
thur Robertson, Esq. distiller, Ormiston, 
to Mary, only daughter of James M‘Ro- 
bin, Esq. solicitor. 

23. At Glasgow, James Peddie, jun. 
Esq. writer to the signet, to Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Dick, Glasgow. 

27. At Glasgow, Lieut. J. Pollock of the 
oth regiment of foot, to Helen, only daugh- 
ter of William Clelland, Esq. merchant. 

Lately. At Dysart, Robert M‘Dougal 
Familton, surgeon, Kirkaldy, to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the late Lieutenant James 
Black, R. N. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 5. At Madras, Miss B. Hunter, 
daughter of the late Mr James Hunter, 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

17. At Trinchinopoly, William Camp- 
bell Scott, Esq. of the Hon, East India 
Company’s service, second son of the latc 
William Scott, Esq. of Trinity Mains. 

Feb. 15. At Calcutta, of the cholera 
morbus, in the Hon. East India Company's 
civil service, Edward, yo son of the 
late George Millett, Esq. Kast India Di- 
rector. 

March 2. At Kandy, in the island of 
Ceylon, Ensign Archibald Montgomerie, 
of the 45th regiment of foot, youngest son 
of the late Alexander Montgomerie, Esq. 
of Annick Lodge. 

May 1. At London, Mr John Grant, 
eldest son of the late Mr John Grant, of 
Polnicol, Ross-shire ;—and, on the 28th 
ultimo, at London, Mrs Grant, his spouse. 

G. !n the colony of Demerara, Thomas 
Duncan, Esq. Coxton. ' 

June 14. Mr George Hadaway, of the 
island of St Vincent’s, second son of the 
late Patrick Hadaway, Esq. 

25. At Montreal, after a very short ill- 
ness, Mr James Gillespie, aged about 34, 
a native of Aberdeen. % 

July 4. At Baltimore, America, Mr 
James Neilson, son of the late Mr Gilbert 
Neilson, merchant, Edinburgh. 

18. At Longtown, Cumberland, on his 
way to his residence, Bellinter, (Meath,) 
Ireland, xged 56, the Right Hon. John 
Preston, Baron Tara, one of his Majesty + 
Privy Council. : 

19. At Peterhead, Mrs Milne, relict 
of Mr George Milne, Mains of Else- 
mount. 

23. At St Martin's Cottage, near Mon- 
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trose, in the 54th year of her age, Susanna, 
wife of George Farquharson, sey | 

26. At Hawthorn Brae, West Dadding- 
ston, suddenly, Mrs Anne Reid, wife of 
Mr James Scott, merchant in Leith. 

26. At Hamilton, after a long and lin- 
gering illness, Mrs Sarah Henry, wife of 
James Pindar, Esq. of Townhead. 

— At Castletown House, county of Kil. 
dare, aged 77, Lady Louisa Conolly, sis- 
ter of the late Duke of Richmond, and re- 
lict of the late Right Hon. Thomas Conol- 
ly. Her Ladyship possessed a very large 
income, it is said L. 80,000 a-year, a great 
portion of which she expended in works of 
charity and benevolence. At Colbridge 
she supported a school of near 600 child- 
ren. Her death was occasioned by an ab- 
scess in the hip, under which she had suf- 
fered two months. 

28. At 88, Candlemaker-row, Mr George 
Sanderson, tobacconist, Edinburgh. 

—- At Edinburgh, Mrs Craik, of Arbig- 
land. 

2). At New Galloway, James Murray, 
Esq. late of Manchester. 

— At Berwick-upon-T weed, Mrs Ogle, 
of Gainslaw, widow of Robert Ogle, Esq. 
of Eglingham, aged 62 years. 

30. At Edinburgh, Mrs Catharine Grind- 
lay, relict of Mr William Burnside of 
Flask. 

— In Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
london, Eleonora Sarah, only child of 
ae Brougham, Esq. of Brougham, 
M. P. 

3l. At Aberdeen, the Rev. John Ram- 
say, formerly minister of the gospel at 
Strachan, in the 90th year of his age. 

Aug. 1.—Mrs IncHBALD.—This Lady 
died at the Boarding-house, Kensington. 
Her mind had an original cast, and her 
literary style was peculiar, terse, pointed, 
and impressive. By exemplary industry 
and prudence she had raisec herself to a 
state of comfortable independence ; but she 
had a liberal heart, and deprived herself of 
many enjoyments, in order to provide for 
relations who stood in need of her assist- 
ance. She was animated, cheerful, and in- 
telligent in conversation, and her remarks 
evince acute penetration. Her dramatic 
productions nd her novels show a deep 
knowledge of the human heart, and those 
novels are well caleulated to improve it. 
She was very handsome in her youth, and 
retained much of her beauty and elegance 
till her death, She was about 66 years of 
aze, but appeared to be much younger. 
Though beautiful in person, and in the 
early part of her life ex to the hard- 
ships and vicissitudes of the theatrical pro- 
fession, in a provincial career her con- 
duct was unimpeached and unimpeachable. 

— At Bonhill Place, Mrs Robert- 


>on, aged 85, widow of the late Capt..S. 
Robertson. 


1. At his house, Charles Street, Berke. 
ley Square, London, the Right Hen. Lord 
Suffield. His Lordship dying without is- 
sue, he is succeeded in his titles ahd estates 
by his brother the Hon. Edward Harbord. 

— At Inverury, Mr, James Anderson, 
late merchant in Banff, aged 82. 

2. At Glasgow, David Stirling, Esq. ac. 
countant of the Royal Bank. 

— At Aberdeen, Robert Gibson, Esq. 
at the advanced age of 83. 

— At her house in London, Mrs Mar- 
garet Alison, widow of Captain Robert 
Turnbull. 


3. At Edinburgh, Matthew Sandilands, - 


Esq. of Couston, W. S. 

4. At her house, Hanover Street, Mts 
Janet Christie, widow of John Weir, Esq. 
writer in Edinburgh. 

— At 24, London Street, Agnes Prim. 
rose, wife of Mr Peter Macdowall, account- 
ant. 

5. At Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire, Mag- 
dalene Gardner, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. James Gardner, Newtonards. 

— At Lochbank, near Dumfries, Ro 
bert Haining, Esq. 

— At Gilmerton, Miss Jean Helen 
Waldie, aged 15, only daughter ef Licut. 
Waldie, late 18th Hussars. 

— At his residence, Leeds Castle, in 
the county of Kent, General Philip Martin, 
in the 89th year of his age. 

— At Glenogle, near Lechearn-head, 
Mr Samuel Lindsay, in his 82d year. 

6. At Laurencekirk, Mr Charles Stiven, 
snuff-box-maker, aged 68 Mr Stiven wus 
joiner to the late Sir James Nicholson of 
Glenbetvie, for several years prior to the 
year 1780, when he nade the first box, 
and presented it to Mr William Baillie of 
Montrose, at that time factor on the estate 
of Glenbervie. He continued in his origi- 
nal avocation of joiner, occasionally making 
boxes, till the year 1790, when the late 
Lord Gardenstone, the founder of the vil- 
lage of Laurencekirk, brought him to that 

lace, and introduced him to public notice. 
The high degree of eminence which Mr 
Stiven had attained by the manufacture 
of these boxes, of which he was the inven- 
tor, is well known to those who contem- 
plate with interest the progress of perseve- 
ring ingenuity. Frequent imitations have 
been attempted of these boxes, but though 
some of them have been exceedingly well 
execnted, yct they have always fallen far 
short of the neatness of polish, and excel. 
lent aceuravy of execution, by which the 
boxes manufactured by Mr Stiven were so 
eminently distinguished. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Colovel Pleydell. 

— At Newliston House, Mrs Hog of 
Newliston. 

— At Edi » Hugh Bethune, Esq. 
of Queenslie, late merchant in London. 

— At Petersham, the Hon. Clementina 
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Klphinstone, daughter of John, the ele- 
venth Lord Elphinstone. ' 

6. At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Robertson, 
wife of Francis Garden, Esq. 

— At the village of Hopeman, parish of 
Duffus, Lieutenant John Gordon, late of 
the 18th foot, aged 32, son of the Rey. 
John Gordon, minister of Duffus. 

7. At her house in Richmond Street, 
Mrs Janet Beverley Russell, in the 53d 
year of her age. 

— At Craiglockhart, Mr Alex. Scott, 
farmer there. 

8. In Thames Street, Limerick, Lieut.- 
General Daniel O° Meara. 

— At Dunblane, Mrs Elizabeth Lind. 
say, wife of Alexander Ewing, Esq. late of 
Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 

— At her house in Lower Grosvenor 
Street, London, after a short but severe 
illness, in the 4lst year of her age, the 
Hon. Mrs Ryder, the lady of the Right 
Hon. Richard Ryder, brother to the Earl 
of Harrowby. 

9. In Dover Street, London, the Dowa- 
ger Countess of Mexborough. 

10. At Cupar Fife, Christian, third 
daughter of the late D. M‘Pherson, Esq. 
of Cuill, Lochfine-head, Argyleshire, and 
grand-daughter of the late William Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Glenfalloch. 

— At his seat, Ashley Park, Surrey, 


‘Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 


11. At Peterhead, William Wallace, Esq. 

— At Bervic, Miss Stewart, eldest 

daughter of the late Mr James Stewart of 
Carnaveron, aged 75. 

14. At her house in Grosvenor Street, 
London, the Dowager Countess of Ely. 
She was the widow of John Earl of Ely, of 
the kingdom of Ireland. 

— At Maybole, Wm. Adair Goudie, 
Esq. surgeon there. 

15. At the Manse of Foveran, Mrs Gor- 
don, widow of the Rev. Dr Gordon, one of 
the ministers of Aberdeen. 

— At Greenlaw, Berwickshire, Mr 
John Gray, manufacturer. 

—~ At her father’s house, George's 
Square, Edinburgh, Miss Jane Hamilton 
Anderson. 

— At George’s Place, Leith Walk, at 
the age of 25, Mr George Thomson, book- 
sclier in Edinburgh. He was distinguish- 
ed by all those qualities which render a 
man valuable in private life. His death 
has occasioned the deepest affliction to his 
friends, and the regrets of all who had an 
opportunity of appreciating the many vir- 
tues of his plain and unostentatious cha- 
racter. 

— Margaret Moth Corlins, spouse of 
Mr E. Prentice, Edinburgh. 


Re ister.—— Deaths . 


CSept. 1891. 


16. At Banff, Major John Cameron 
his Majesty’s late Scots Brigade. 

— At Gourock, Elizabeth Christiana 
second daughter of Captain M‘Intosh, 424 
regiment. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Benjamin Hall 
or merchant, Drummond Street. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mr Hugh M‘Gie, 
late of the Shakespeare Coffeehouse, after 
a painful illness of six years. 

— At Redside, near Carrington, Mr 
James Aberneihic, farmer, aged 81. 

— William J. Waldie, Esq. of Queen 
Street, Cheapside, youngest son of George 
Waldie, Esq. of Henderside Park, Rox. 

hshire. 


g 

18. At Camden Town, Lieut. Samuel 
Smith Ramsay, Kh. N. 

19. Margaret, daughter of the late 
James Henderson, Esq. of Enoch Bank. 

20. At Paisley, James Weir, 17 months 
old, known by the name of the ** Wonder- 
ful Gigantic Child.” When 13 months 
old, and he continued to increase ever 
since, he weighed 5 stones, his girth round 
the neck was 14 inches, the breast 31 
inches, the belly 39 inches, the thigh 205 
inches, and round the arm 114 inches. 
He was born in the parish of Cambus- 
nethan, county of Lanark. , 

21. At her house, St John Street, Edin. 
burgh, Grizel, relict of the late Mr George 
Rae. 

22. At Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, 
Miss Jean Brodie. 

Lately, at his house in Cecil Street, 
Limerick, David Stevenson, Esq. Mr 
Stevenson was a native of Mauchline, and, 
during a number of years, in which he 
had been extensively and successfully en- 
gaged in business in that city, he uniformly 
upheld the reputation of a most upright 
and respectable merchant. 

At Copenhagen, at a very advanced age, 
Admiral Winterfeldt, the senior of the 
Danish navy. 

At Bath, in the 75th year of her age, 
Lady A’Court, relict of Sir P. A’Court, 
and mother of the present British Envoy 
Extraordinary Plenipotentiary tothe Court 
of Naples. 

At her house, No. 1, Buccleuch Street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Christian Duncan, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Archibald Duncan of 
Cairnton, 

At her house, Shrubb-hill, near Worces- 
ter, Lady Tempest, relict of Sir Henry 
Tempest, Bart. and only daughter of the 
late Henry Lambert, Esq. of Barton Court, 
Herefordshire. 

At Southampton, Sir Henry William 
Carr, K. C. B. Lieut.-Colonel of the 3d 
regiment of Guards. 


Printed by George Ramsay and Company. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Specimens of Mr Y's MS. Tragedy of “ Wallace,” and also a notice of his 
Antonia,” will appear in our next. This Tragedy only requires to be known, in 
order to place its author in @ more conspicuous literary station than he has hitherto 
occupied. He is unquestionably a man of real genius. 


The Author of the paper on ‘* Italian Sonnets” will soon have reason to be satisfied 
with USe 


We thank “ L.” very cordially for his obliging communication ; and still more so 
for his offers of future contributions. With due care and attention, on his part, we 
have no doubt that he will be able to contribute many choice flowers to the adorn- 
ment of our poetical parterre. At the same time let him never forget the maxim of 
Horace—"* Tantum serics, juncturaque pollet.”” We quote the following stanza as a 
‘ivourable specimen of his powers : 


« Then blame not, though I do not weep 
O’er thoughts of vanish’d years, 
For Sorrow sometimes lies too deep 
To shew herself in tears : 
And feelings that can shade the cheek 
Will seldom touch the soul ; 
But hearts that know too well to break 
Have thoughts and griefs that never speak, 
And tears that never roll.” 
Some apology is due to the public for a little incidental coarseness in the * Devil 
ud the Pigs.” Our more fastidious readers will have the kindness to recollect, how- 
ver, that the poem is entirely descriptive of the superstitious fears of seamen, whose 
notions and habits are not of the most delicate or refined order, and who seldom use 
periphrastie phraseology in the expression of their feelings. Besides, we were very 
unwilling to try our hands at refinement, lest we should impair the broad and original 
humour of the piece. 


The fair Author of “ Fair Adelaide” has a great deal both of taste and poetical ex- 
pression. We shall take an early opportunity to notice her sweet little poem. 


We hope the Author of the “ Chance Dinner” will find it convenient to send us, as 
curly as may be, the continuation of his paper. In this age of scribbling, when so 
inuny commence teaching others before they have instructed themselves, and when 
«\cry third boy in the gown classes, instead of attending to his Euclid and his Homer, 

busied in writing wretched prose, and worse poetry, for some magazine or news- 
jtper, it does one’s heart good to encounter a writer like the Author of the ** Chance 
inner,” who thinks closely and profoundly, and who clothes his ideas in a drapery 
‘| once chaste, elegant, and pure. 


The Reviewer of “Italy,” in our July number, has again come forth from his den, 
t his garret, if you will, to take up the glove of defiance, thrown down by the of- 
ionded literary Amazon of Colburn’s. The fellow, who, at the best, is only a sort of 

pctable savage, is so restive and ungovernable under restraint, or even advice, that 
the “ fortius utere loris,” which might do very well for an Editor in ordinary cases, is 
here altogether inapplicable. He has, however, spoken for himself, and the public 
‘lust therefore take him on his own showing. 


The elaborate “ Critique on Dr Brown's Lectures” has been received. A notice 
‘1 this valuable work, by an able hand, having already appeared in the Edinburgh 
\lagazine, we are precluded from resuming the subject. Our correspondent alludes, 
“th some degree of pungency, to the attempt some time ago made to fasten a charge 
‘! Plagiarism against the late lamented and highly ingenious Author of these Lec- 
‘res. In some men the imagination possesses a wonderful power of delusive repre- 
vntation. The Reverend Philip Rosenhagen, a weak, hair-brained, and _ self-con- 
‘cited country parson, never before heard of beyond the precincts of his village, or 
‘nown as the author of a single sentence of passable English, declared, on his death- 


‘cd, that he was the Author of the Letters of Junius ! 


We are still without the mighty promised aid of “ John the Ponderer.” Quid 
“<rum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu 2 


\uster Crito should have sent his lucubrations on a Defunct Newspaper to David 
\V cbster. David, however, is a wight of some penetration, and would probably have 

‘id out that the lucubrations of Master Crito are as shallow as the Newspaper in 
was worthless and profligate. 
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"The learned paper of “ Onkelos” is under consideration. 
The paper on “ Sensibility” will appear in due time. 


We are compelled to postpone ad Gracas Kalendas, the paper entitled “ Content, 
of an Editor's Pocket.” 


“ Viator” seems to think there is no wit in wisdom, and sometimes as little wis. 
dom in wit. He is right. Why is he so personal? . ,... 

“ Cassius” is & surly dog, and very probably has’ a “ thn font babe} x: that 
bespeaks his acquaintance with Spartan broth. Were his subjects as judiciously 
chosen as they are ably and spiritedly handled, we should not be so often compelled 


to refuse him a place in our pages. Let him by all means become a little more mo- 
derate, and we shall be proud of his aid. 


The “ Queer Story” is as stupid as it is personal. Did the Author ever hear of a 
Bear dancing a minuet? Such is a blockhead’s attempt at wit. 


The “ Punch Drinker’ is quite admirable, but, for reasons which the Author ma 
easily divine, we cannot insert his jeu d’esprit. We hope, however, to be kindly re- 
membered by “* Quaff,” and his hilarious compotators, at their next jollification. It is 
confidently alledged in the higher circles, that the decided improvement in this quar-. 
ter’s revenue is owing to the encreased consumption of rum, “Occasi6ned by the “in- 
stitution of this club. Can Mr Vansittart doubt that they are public benefactors ? 
The ghost of Dr Mandeville would swear to it ! 


Many good friends (whom we highly esteem, both for their moral and intellectual 
qualities) have taxed us with political inconsistency. There is sume truth in the charge. 
It ought, however, to be recollected, that the injustice done to Mr Roscoe, by the 
Quarterly Review, in the account of the Sketch-Book, has been acknowledged by many 
of the warmest admirers of that ably-conducted Journal ; and we can declare, that, 
although politics made a part of the article in which our correspondent (with laud- 
able warmth and zeal) endeavoured to vindicate the historian ef the Medici, we in- 
serted his communication solely for the purpose of doing an act of literary justice. 
We presume it is to this paper that our worthy friends allude. w 


** Clerical Anecdotes” are unavoidably postponed. They will probably’ appear in 
our next. 


“ The Complaint of the English Language” is very well founded ; but as “ Solon” 
has only stated a part of the case, we cannot indulge the complainant with the fran- 


chise of our pages at present. A humorous article might certainly be got up to the 
above tune. 


We beg the Author of *“ The Pythoness”’ to favour us with more contributions. 


We owe an apology to the Author of the “ Adventures of a Pebble.” We shall be 
anon into the very bowels of the stone. 


“* Winter, a Song,” is received, and will come forth in due season, that is, in our 
next number. 


We thank “ The Poctaster,” not for the trouble of composing, but of transcribing 
verses for the Edinburgh Magazine. We have too many knowing-ones among us to 
be taken in by 4uch a ninny as this. A whole legion of poetical marauders are in- 
cessantly poaching on Lord Byron’s ample domain. The pity is, that it is no easy 
matter to set “ man-traps and spring-guns” on such a territory as his Lordship’s- 

The paper “ On the Character and Writings of Tacitus, No. I1.”. will occupy ® 
conspicuous place in our November Number. 


_ The poetical mercury has been high during the whole of this month. Many of our 
correspondents, in this department, seem to have inhaled a new dose of inspiration. 
We have really received few pieces not above mediocrity. ‘This is gratifying. Our 
Magazine, however, is not like Prince Esterhazy’s wonderful jacket—we cannot hang 
out all our jewels at once ; but must be content with a gradual display.. Noné of our 
valued friends will be overlooked. lease 


| The Poem entitled “ The Curse of Glencoe” is under consideration. 


ERmatuM in our last.—In the Review of Mr Dibdig’ 202, for 
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